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» PREFACE 


Tas little book is to some exteut a new departure, being an 
attempt to present, in language such as an English student would 
use, ideas such as would most readily occur to an Indian students 
mind on everyday subjects. Accordingly, the first draft of these 
Essays was entirely the work of the Indian editor, the revision 
(involving in a few cases the re-writing of the Essay) that of the 
English editor. Thus, it is hoped, there will be found in the 
Essays few, if any, ‘dens foreign to the Indian way of thinking, 
which on many subjects must’ differ rather widely frgm the 
English way. This difference makes some model essays, written 
by Englishmen for Indian students, by no means easy for an 
Indian student’s mind to grasp. i 

The subjects treated of in this book have been chosen from 
among those commonplace thenfs that are most frequently 
found in the examination papers on English set at Entrance or 
First Arts, Matriculation or Pre: Sus examinations of Universities 
in India. The style has pébn purposely made as easy and 


straightforward as possible; and the thoughts have been | 
restricted to those general ideas which are all hat * can be. 
retapnably expected from a young student, when called upon to” 


write an cssay offhand in the short space of time which can be 
devoted in the examination hall to one question out of many in 


_® paper. : 3 


It wilf be found that some attempt at graduation according to 
Gifficulty of subject has be@n made, and that the first hity 
subjects are easier and more suited for Entrance or Matriculation 
cangidate? than the latter fifty,@many of which, indeed, have 
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ay. 
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been taken from questions actually set in First Arts or Previous 
examination papers. é 1 
Ii using this book, a student is recommended first to‘choose a 
subject from the Index, and to write down in,the order in which 
they occur to htm any ideas he may have on the subject. These 
ideas should then be aXanged in some sort of logfcal sequence, so 
as to make a rough outline of the ie ssay. This outline 
should then be compared with that gi n the Table of Outlines 
prefixed to the Essays, and should, if necessary, be amerfdetr by 
the help of the model outline. The essay should now be written 
with the guidance of the amended outline. dt is not necessary 
to adhere quite strictly to those ideas only which appear in the 
outline : probably some few fresh ideas will suggest themselves in 
the course of writing the essay : these may be inserted in their 
proper place in the outiine, and treated of at full length in the 
essay. After completing the writing out, the writer should care- 
fully revise his essay, paying particular attention to grammar, 
. carelessness in which so frequently loses a candidate many of 
the marks which his composition, otherwise good, would have 
gained. After this revision of his own work, the writer should 
turn to the corresponding essay given in the ‘pook and see if he 
camot improve his attempt by the aid of the model before him. 
A fev general remarks upon Essay-writing in the examination 
hall may here be added. Reckoning that, out of the three 
hours generally allowed for the whole question paper, not more 
than half an hour at the outside should be devoted to the essay 
question, it is important for a’ candidate to have a clear idea 
of how that half hour should be divided. Toa young student 
the most difficult point, and one over which he is apt to lose a 
great deal of precious time, is O&Men the endeavour to guess how 
the examiner wishes g subject td be treated, and what line of 
thought, will obtain the most marks. This is going on a wrong 
wagoenteck, What an examiner wants in a candidate’s essay is 
something to show that the candidate has some ideas othe 
subject, and that he can express those ideas * fairly idiomatic 
and completely grammatical form. As a fact, in entrance or ‘ 
previous ext. mination, essay arfswers, the matter is of less import- 
ance ghan the manner, the questions being framed mote with a' 
to elicit the candidate’s powe¥ of expression in the Englida 
Ignguage than the extent of his reading or the depth of his 
reflections. More marks will f& gained by commonplate thoughts, 
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if cofrectly expressed, than by an ungrammatical and ill-spelt 
presentation of proton or original ideas. It follows, then, that 
but a vefy short time should be spent in selecting one put of 
the three or four gibjects that are generally prescribed for the 
exarkinee to choosesfrom. As a rule, not more than two minutes 
should be spent ®ver this choice ; and, if the candidate thinks 
them all equally easy an eq "ally hard, ‘Tet him take the subject 
that stands first in order in the question paper. When the 
subject fs once chosen and an outline attempted, it is generally 
a mistake, and always a serious loss of time, to change it for 
another subject. The same course should now be followed as 
has been laid down above for forming an outline. When the 
ideas have been arranged in logical sequence and numbered, any 
illustrations of the different ideas should be noted down in brief, 
each under its proper number. The construction of the outline 
is a most important part of the work, and from six to cight 
minutes may profitably be devoted to it. When some five or six 
ideas, cach in its numbered paragraph, have been written down, 
with illustrations attached, the material for writing the essay is 
complete. e 

The expansion of the outline into a connected form, in other 
words, the writing out of the essay, should occupy fifteen minutes 
of the twenty minutes still remaining. 

The last five minutes should be spent in careful revision of 
the grammar and spelling, sentence by sentence. Especial care 
should be taken to see that the verbs are of the same number as 
their subjects, singular verbs joined tp plural subjects being one 
of the commonest mistakes in junior candidates’ essays. 


The following rules, applicabl +f all answers of examination 


questions, are of special importaizce In an cay :— : 


a » 


(1) Let your writing be casy to read, 


Let your writing be neat and free from smudges and 
blots. ° . 


(3) Keep the lines about half ananch apart. y 


(4) Kétp a clear margin of about an iach and a half on *he 
, left of the answer paper. This margin is easily de- 
fined by doubling the paper back so as to leave pe» 
sttaight crease. 
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(5) If a word be blotted or misspelt, cross it out by two hort * 


e zontal lines through the middf of the lettégs, and 
write the word out clearly again above the crossed- 
out word. i 

e 

(6) Keep the words distinct from each other. . 
(7) Keep a clear space of two ings yesh the end of the 


essay aud the beginning o next answer. 
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OUTLINES OF THE ESSAYS. 


Yr 
4 ‘ 
——_____ 


I. THe ADVANTAGES OF PASSING THE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


. Inability to pass blights the prospects of Infe. 

. Failure shuts out a man from high or liberal education. 

. He cannot even join a profession. 

. He can hardly secure any respectable or lucrative situation. 
. He is not even considered eliyible for marriage. 


II. A JoURNEY BY Boat ON AN INDIAN RIVER. 


. Description of the boat, its crew, ours, deck, punt-poles, 


coil of rope, and 80 on. 


. The landscapes on the two sides of the Ganges. 
. The difficulties of sailing up stream. e 


JII. Toe Durga Pusa FESTIVAL. 


. This is called the Puja, because it excels all other Pujas in 


importance. 


. Its origin. P) 
. The appearance and dress of the goddess and her children. 


. The first day of the Puja phe Kalabow, the pushpanyals, 


oJ 


the balidun, and the ara/ 


. The three other days of t: e Puja 
. The banquets and the entertainments. 
. The Bisaryan and the Byaya. 


: lV. AN INDIAN JUNGLE. 


The trees tall and of wide girth. 
The important trees : the teake She banyan, the aes 
ephaut, the 
antelope. o Sn, 
Various kinds of wild birds. 
Jungles visited by men for various purposes, g 
Anecdotes, v 
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Fa 


V. A River. . 


€ 
1. Ae river serves many important purposes eg., dreinage, § 
the supply of pure drinking water, irrigation, cémmerce. 
2. A river's beauty in spring and summer. ° 
3. A river's fury and destructiveness durin§ the raine —, 
f 


C 
VI. Boniny EXERCISE. 


1. Health cannot he preserved withoug bodily exercise. i 

2. Different forms of bodily exercise, eg., walking,¢ ri€ing, 
brandishing clubs, danda, out-door games. 

3. Out-door games to be preferred to all, for they afford a 
mental stimulus and unite profit with pleasure. 


VII. THe Rarny SEASON, 


1. General appearance of the sky; the nature of the wind 
during the rainy season. 

2. Description of a thunder-storm. 

3. Floodsandinundations. Their disadvantages and advantages, 

4. The rainy season heralds the approach of malarious fevers. 


VIII. Tue Hor Season. 


1. The great intensity of heat. The langour, lassitude, and 
discomfort which men endure during the midday. 

2. @)e soft and gentle breeze of the evening affording very 
gweat relief. 

3. How people spend the night and how they sleep. 

4. Sumimer a healthy season for the malaria-stricken inhabi- 
tants of Bengal. 

5. Summer the season for fruits of delicious flavour, 


IX. LEARNING TO SwiM. 


1. The advantages and the nec. ssity of learning to swim. 

2. Itis very easy téaearnswimming. The process of swimming 
clescai bed, 

3. Same instances of great swimmers. 

4. Swimming a very favourite exercise among the Romars. 


X. THe ELEctRIc TELEGRAPH. 


c ¢ 
1. Its manifold a@antages. 
gm’ its mechanism and machinery. 
"8. The telegraph a great help 1 our domestic concerns. * 
« 4. The uses of the telegraph iu war and in politics. 
5. The whole world is brow sht closely together by tue telegraph, 


‘OUTIAWES OF THE ESSAYS. + 3 
e 


e ¢ XI, SNAKES. 
Pi. Description eof a” snake, its teeth, its poison-bag, and its 
potson-fangs. . 
* 9. Death from a snake-bite described. : 


ew 2 nakes devourttheir prey whole and entire. 
4. Cunning, maltte—and ferocity attribyted to snakes, partly 
on account of their appearance, and partly on account 
of their deadly bite. * 
b. The place of the serpent in fables and legends. 
e 


XII. THe SNAKE-CHARMER. 


1. His appearance and dress. 

2., His ok : 

Fs The serpent’s play. 

(b) His apparent immunity from snake-bite. 
(©) He brings out serpents from the most unlikely places. 
(d) He catches serpents with wonderful pluck. 

3. He pretends to know morc than he really does, and he 
enjoys the confidence of his customers. 


AIII. THe Cow. 


1. To a Hindu the cow is a divinity. She is the imperson- 
ation of the goddess Durga. 

2. The cow is eminently useful; but her usefulness has cer- 
tainly not invested her with the attributes of a goddess. 

3. Cows are degenerating as a species. as 

4. Cows unfortunately the occasion of kindling race-animosity 
between the Hindu and the Mahomedan. 


XIV. Taz Corp Weafarr Horrpays. 


1. Distinctive feature—out-door,games. 
2. Morning spent in idle lounging, gossip, or in the organisation 
of clubs, reading-rooms and similar tyeful institutions. 

3. The midday bath in the river. e » 
4, The out-door games. 
5* The evening spent in gossip or in discussions. 

: , 


. XV. DESCRIPTION OF aN OUT-DOOR GAME 
(Haduguds). --.* ® 

1. The play-ground and the sglection of players. . 

@. How the players kill, and how they are killed, 

3. Wherein lies victory and wherein defeat. s 


4. The adfantages and the cheapress of the game. 
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XVI. THE ScHoou at wHicH I Srupy, &c. . 6 
. Kow the school is maintained. —~ ‘ ‘¢ 
. The situation of the school and the staff. @ 
. The school-building and its inside. ; 


My mother took me to her father’s hous, where my grand- 
ather made mych of me, ' 


XVII. Tue Seasons 1n Inp1a. 


c 
. Summer and its intense and fierce heat. 4 & 
. The rainy season with its floods and inundations. 
. The autumn ; its ripe fruits, its plentiful harvest, and its 


flitting clouds. 


. The winter—a pleasant and agreeable season. Its out-door 


games. 


. The spring—a season of love and joy. The beauties of 


nature. 


XVIII. THe MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
The appearance and habits of silk-worms. 


. How silk is woven. 
. The cocoon, the caterpillar and the moth. 


Silk in former times was manufactured, in India and China, 
It is now manufactured in Europe. 


. Silk industry declining in India. 


« 
AIX. REIGN oF AKBAR, 


. Earlier career consisting chiefly of military expeditions. 
. Consolidation and internal pacification of the empire. 


The kKey-note of Akbar’s policy. 


. His efforts to secure mdral progress and reform. 
. His religious neutrality. 


~., 
XX. Toe Games or ENDIAN ScoHOOoL-Bors. 


; C, 
: rae -and-Seek ” described in detail. 


e Nuncote or Salt Go-down. 
The Dandagult or the Rod and the Bar; resembling’ the 
game of cricket. 


t 
. Indian compared with English games. The latter are 


supvlanting the former. 
v 


t ¢ 
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XXI. Kinpneggs To ANIMALS. 


. More talked about than practised. 
. The forms of cruelty most prevalent in this couatry. 
¢ 


*“OUTEIWES OF THE ESSAYS. + 5 
a 


*.3. Men are cruel to men. How can they then be kind to 
, animals % e 
4, If is as tru¥y cruel to ill-treat an animal as to ill-treat & man. 
. 5. We'ought to be grateful and not cruel to animals for gre are 
under great gbligations to them. 
ry « 


XXII. A Hinpv Marpsace. 


1, The marriage procession. 

- The reception at the bride’s house. 

3. xchange of witticisms between the bridegroom’s party and 
the bride’s party. 

4. The marriage-contract between the bridegroom and the 
bride’s fathet. 

5. The Basar-ghar or the Room for the wedding night. 

6. Kushandika or the solemn Marriage-contract between the 
bridegroom and the bride. 


XXIII. An Inptan TEMPLE. 


1. The situation and the architecturai peculiarities of the 
temple. 

2. The temple of Bishweswar at Benares. 

3. An Indian temple a very useful and benevolent institution. 


a 
AXIV. Rick: Its CuLtirvation, ETC. 


1. The two kinds of rice aus, «nan, How and when fown. 
When reaped. 


9. The processes of cultivation : Manuring, Ppa harrow- 
ing, sowing, weeding and transplanting, described in detail. 

3. The natural calamities that interfere with the growth of 
rice. . 

4. 'The processes after reaping th® harvest : Threshing, tramp- 
ling, winnowing, husking, and cooking, described in detail. 

er] 
XXV. Tua Vocoanor. 

1. Its beauty. ‘3 

2. Its utility. : .% 

3. The cocoanut a large source of income. 

4. Where does it grow? 


: XXVI. THEATRES. ° 


1. A theatre is above all a source,sf pleasure and amusement, 
, 2 But a theatre may inspire noble viytues, and may be a 
6 mnfans of correcting vices and absurdities. 
e3. The modern theatres of Bengal often defiled by immorality 
and obscenity. This is due to a want of moral training 


amopg the audience. # 
® 
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XXVIII. A CyYoLonez. s € 


. Iés meaning and nature. How it begins axd how it wnds. 
. The ravages and the devastations committed by a éyclone. 
. The advantages of a cyclone, 


ry 
34 é 


XVIIL Travertine. 


. Travelling a part of our education. Many of the wisest 


teachers of all times have been travellers. © 


. He who never travels has a slavish attachment for éven the 


foolish and absurd customs of his country. 


. Every nation can teach us something. 
. The advantages of visiting historical scenes. 
. The advantages of observing nature in her various aspects. 


XXIX. Tut Races INHABITING INDIA. 


. The characteristics of the non-Aryans. 
. Their names, abodes, habits, and customs. 
. The Aryans; their complexion, habits, and customs. 


XXX. AstaTic AND EvRopEAN, DRESs. 


. Details of the articles of Asiatic dress as found in the lower, 


the middle, and the higher classes. 
ress of women of the three classes. 


. Official dress in India. 
. European costume: unsuited to the requirements of the 


country. 


t 


XXXL Tae Fonerit Rives or tHe Hrnvvs. 


. The rites immediately before death. 


How the corpse is carrie the burning ghat. 


. The ceremonies previous to cremation. 
’ 7 cremation. 


e Shradhs. 


. The uncleanness and the purification different in different 


castes, ‘ 
XXXII. EARTHQUAKES. 


The physical cause —the cooling of the Earth’s burning mass, 


. A description of the usual scenes before and during an 


earthquake. 
How to secure shelter and security during an earthquake. 


. The Hindu popular myths concerning an earthquake. _ 


\ 


‘OUTLINES OF THE ESSAYS. 7 
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e AAXIITT, Traers. 
i 
. : Their habits, their strength and their size. 
. Their appearayce ; their manner of seizing their prey, 
¥ Tante tigers ; ae fed and how kept under control, 
. Tigers can sw un, Anecdote, p 
5. Tiger- hunting, 


ty 


n, 


© 4 XNNILY. Inpran lrerrs anp l’Lowrrs. 


p— 


. Nature very Qountiful in India. Reference to Goldsmitl’s 
description of Italy in The Traveller. 
% Remarkable flowers — champak, lotus, bakul, kamim —, 
shephalika, ete. 
3. Notable fruits—mango, jack, pomegranate, ete. 


XXXV. Punvit IswaraA CHANDRA VIDYASAGARA 
. General statement of his claims on our gratitude, 
He was the “Father of Bengali Prose.” | 
He popularisey, Sanskrit Literature, 
. His efforts for social reforms, 
His charities, 
A bricf summary of lus hfe and works, P 


” 
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AXXVI. Dwentine-sousges, NATIVE AND JiUROPRAN. 


1, The dwelling-house and _ its quis among the peasants, 
the shop- keepers, the Bhadraloka and the rich, 
2. Dwelling-houses of the natives considered from a sanitary 
point of view. wo 
3. European dwelling- houses: their superiority in elegance, 
cleanliness, comfort and sanitation, ~’ 
3 e 


*@ 


AXA VIT. University EXamMInstions, 
* 1. The names and nature of University Examinations, 

2. Success no longer a passport tO wealth, fame or lonour. 
¢ 3. We &tudy not so much a the sake’ of knowledge as for 

® ulterior advan 

4. Want of originality ue University graduates accounted 

for. , ? 
Bf 
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XXXVIII. Tue Bazar in an INDIAN VILLAGE. we 
a 
. The open square and the stalls araring it. : . 
. Fhe temporary stalls of the fisherwoman, the vegetable- 
seller, the tobacconist, and the betel-leaf-seller. ° i 
The permanent stalls of the grocer, the cloth-merchant and ; 
the bania. . - f « 


~ 
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An Indian bazar he truest mirror of village life. ¥ 


XXXIX. Echipses. 


. Why are eclipses regarded as ihauspicious by* grtQodox 


Hindus ? 


. The rites observed to purge away the sin of witnessing an 


eclipse. ‘ 


. The mythological legends to explain the origin of an eclipse. 
. The scientific explanation must have been well-knowii to 


Hindu astronomers. 


XL. Hotipays AND How To Spend THEM. 


. The original intention and the modern use of a holiday. — 
. Some turn their holidays into working days. This practice 


condemned. 


. The best way of employing our leisure hours ; congenial 


study, travelling and making scientific tours and excur- 
. Cc 
sions. 


. Sports and amusements ; excess in this to be avoided. 


. ALI. Tae Inpran Crow. 


. The ugliness of its appearance and movements. 


Its greediness. 


. Ita cry dissonant and ominous. 
. Fables and anecdotes. m 


ALI. Tar TELEPHONE. 


. Sound, how produced. “& 

. Construction of telephone. 

. Applied to prac¥ical purposes in India. 
. Ks fuéure. 


XLII Tor AacricutturaLt Propucts oF BENGAIne ” 


Paddy and other cereal crops, such as wheat and barley. 
The green crops or pulses, such as grain, peas, etc. : 
Oil-sceds, suchas mustérd, linseed, ete. 

Vegetables, such as potato, bringal, pumpkin, eta : 


. The rotation of crops in Beagal in the course of a year. , 
. The out-turn of crops, and the condition of the Bengal 


peasant. < ‘ 


& 
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XLIV. Hinpu Castres AND THEIR SUBDIVISION. 


1. Six, important qistes pow in Bengal, viz. — Brahmans, 
XKhettrys,' Baidyas, Kayasthas, Bhats, and Acharyas. 
Their present occupations. s 

2. The Nabashaks, ae. Barlurs, potters, etc. They are castes 

« from whom Brahmins can take water without loss of 
caste. i a 
3. The inferior castes such as fishermen, wine-sellers, etc. 
4, Subdivisions of castes determined by localities. 
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XLV. THE SAUNYASI. 


. His appearance, dress and habits. 
. His Joga. Instances of occult powers ae red by such J ie 
- Anecdote of a saunyasi dug from the jungles of the 


Sundarbaus. 
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XLVI. Tur INDIAN Cuckoo. 


. Its appearance and movements. 

. Its melodious voice. The praise bestowed upon it by 
English and Sanskrit poets. 

. The cuckoo is a migratory bird: the time when it comes 
and the time when it goes. 

_ Its habits. * 


XLVII. InpdIaAn JUGGLER. 
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. Ihn Batuta mentions the wonderful trick of a man sitting 
unsupported in the air. 

. The trick of mysterious disappearance. 

. The ee changed into a franc-piece and the latter 
changed into a dollar ’ 

. The watch tricks of Hassan KAan. 
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XLVI. Fisnes ayp FISHERMEN. 


. The castes that live by fishing. ; 

Fish consumed by almost all classes 01’ Bengalis. 

The principal varieties of fish. How they are caugh> 
The habits of fishermen and fisherwomen. 

. Qualities of fish as an article of food. 
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X LIX. ELEPB ANTS, 


; Sara and habits. 
Elephants in a wild state. 
. Elephants now caught by cookery. 
. Instances of the sagacity of elephants. a 
: 1 
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1. Proverbs the wisdom of many and the wit of one. , : « 


: MODEL ESSAWS., ° 


L. Some BENGALI PROVERBS AND THEIR WISDOM.. Ps 


2. Examples. ° 


a 
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LI. Home. i ‘ 
The charms and enjoyments of the domestic fireside. 


. The joys of home compared with the other joys of life.$ 
. Homes are schoots for acquiring noble virtues. 

. The pleasant associations of hqme. 

. The real charms of home heightened by imagination. 


e & ‘ 
LILI. SELF-DENIAL. 


. Self-denial means the subjection of those appetites and 


passions which stand in the way of ou moral and spiritual 
progress. 


. Our higher nature ought to be developed in preference to 


our lower nature. 


. The good is to be sought in preference to the agreeable. 
. Religious teachers who have taught self-denial: Christ, 


Buddha, Chaitanya and others. 


. Self-denial is the key-note of Hindu civilisation. 


LIL. Tus Postat System. 


. The old way in which letters were sent from ee to place. 
. The convenience, cheapness, and rapidity o 


the modern 
method. 


. The various branches of the postal system: the money- 


* order, the savings bank, the registration, and vurious other 
departments, 


. The post office gives us more than our money’s worth. 


And it is as beneficial to the people as it is useful to the 
Government. : 


. The postal department“s managed mainly by Natives of 


Jndia, on whose character and intelligence it reflects great 
credit. ~ 
LIV. Maxine THE Best or THINGs. 


. What this means and implies. 
. The abllity to take a cheerful view of all that affects us is a 


mark of a lofty and powerful mind. ° 


. A cheerful man is saved from a great deal of unnecessary 


misery. 


y ‘ 
. It is more profitable to turn to account what we have than 


to Idinent oven what we have not. . P 
We can never have all that we wish for. Nor can ‘all things 
happen to suit our tastes, «We must, therefore, learn to ke 


content with what God has given us. 
Southey’s account of a mgn who made the best of things. 
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4. 
5. 
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‘OUTLINES OF THE ESSAYS. ot 


. LY. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


A, father is (to a Hindu) an object of reverent worship. 

Obedience to parents is enjoined on all by religion, ‘by 
morality, and by law. 

Filial love is nt a natural instinct, like parental affection. 

* But yet it ought to be very carefully cultivated. 

Not to love our parents is the basest *ngratitude. 


When a father proves unworthy, we ought not to cease to 
love and honour him. 
£ oy 
LVI. Punorvatity. 
. Original meanjng and modern use of the word. 
. This is an important virtue, implying method and self- 


control. 


. Instances of disasters caused by want of punctuality. 
. If a man is punctual, he will not have to complain of want 


of time. 


. Punctuality isa mark of politeness and of delicate regard 


for the comfort and convenience of others. 


LVII. TrutaFrouLness. 


. Truth is of two kinds : truth of character and truth of 


word. 


. Truth alone aie ; for nothing else can stand the test of 


time. 


3. Lying is hard work. He who tells a lie needs twenty 
others to support it. 

4. No society can subsist without truth. Truth gives con- 
fidence, and is the foundation of moral virtues. 

5. A liar is past all hope . 

6. Instances of truthf a men amogg ancient Hindus. 

LVIII. Frmypsuip. 

1, Definition. The praises bestowed open it by Addison, 
Goldsmith, and Sanskrit poets. 

2. Friendship was a stronger tie in old days than i4 is new. 

3. Friendship is a natural instinct. | 

4: [he springs of friendship. 

5. If we wish te retain friends, we must practise great for- 
bearance. . : 

LIX. Drager. ; + 
. Deatd a greater mystery than life. 


2. 


Death a law of nature. ~All things die. Nothing dies 
without bringing into existence something greater, happier 


fal hrighter than iteelf. =, 
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3. It is curious to reflect that we consider all but ourselves 
mortal. io gs \ 
4. He who has his eyes fixed on death wili find it easier to 
‘ live a good life. ; 
5.‘ Our whole life ought to be a preparation for death. 


‘ 
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LX® A Taste FoR READING. 


¢ 
1. Learning and wealth compared. 
2. Books are our best friends and companions. ", @ 
3. The taste for reading should be cultivated in our youth. 
4. We must not become book-worms. 
5. Worthless books to be avoided as poisoh. 


LXI. WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY. 


1. Courage, resolution, and perseverance will move mountains. 
2. Sometimes life-long labour is rewarded with scanty success. 
But here it is either not earnest or ill-directed. 
3. Examples from history to illustrate the truth of the 
roverb. 
4. God helps those who help themselves. 


q 
LXII. Tae INFLUENCE oF Goop EXAMPLE. 


1., Example is better than preci The former appeals to the 
eye and the latter to the ear. 

2. Example proves belief in man’s own precepts. 

3. The force of example illustrated from history and biography. 

4. The son takes after the father. A nation is saved by ten 
good men. 

5. Even records of noble fives do us good. 


Sn 
LXIIL INFLUENCE oF CLIMATE ON CHARACTER. 


1. Passions and emotions morbidly ardent in hot climates ; 
* occasional fits of nobility, but no steady moral progress. 
2. In very cold climates men lead a lethargic life and shop few 


signs of refinement or culture. ‘ 
3. Temperate climate favourable to the growth of moral 
greatness. 


4. Imagination ig fosterell by hot climates and reason by 
temperate climates. In a very cold climate rteither the 
one nor the other flouristes. e 

5. Energy in temperate climates; depression and despair in 
very cold climates ; idleness in hot climates, « 
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LXIV. Casres. 


1. Castes sanctioned by the Vedas. 

2. Theduties and the responsibilities of each caste. 

3. Some attribute all our misfortunes to caste. Some rep~esent 
caste as a sowrce of many and great blessings. 

4.” Advantages ofthe caste system : division of labour, employ- 
ment for all, the setting up of different ideals. 

5. Disadvantages : interfe~ence with individual freedom of 
action, 

6, “Caste-restrictions now limited to food and inter- -Marriage. 


LXV. CHARITY. 


1. Charity embraces a variety of viitucs. 

2. Its true definition—Peace on earth and goodwill to man. 
3. Examples of charity. 

4, Exercise of charity is within the reach of all. 


LXVI. NEWSPAPERS. 


1, Originally the organs of the Government. 

2. First started in England during the Invasion of the Spanish 
Armada. 

3. A newspaper now performs the functions of a teacher, and 
it helps to fom opinions on all subjects. 

4, In India newspapers have a very delicate and difficult task. 
They are mediators and interpreters between the governors 
and the governed. 


LXAVII. Pourreness. 


1. Definition. Memorable examples in Europe and Asia. 
2. Politeness—what it springs fypm and the virtues it implies 
and involves. 
3. Good men often remarkable for politeness. 
4. Politeness sometimes a cloak“‘or treachery and hypocrisy. 
5. Politeness sometimes wanting in really good men. 
6. Absurdities of politeness when carricu to excess. 
‘v 1) 


LXVIII. Femaxue Epvucarion. 


1, This bids fai. to be popular and to become universal 

2. Female education still very elementary in this count 
but yet it enables many to «arn Sra livelikood. 

make it popular. 

- 3. The little learning which our facislen: now receive tends to 

; make them sensitive anG proud. 

4. Bankim Chandra created and guided a taste for reading 

among our females. i, 
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MODEL ESSAYS. 


LXIX. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, ot 


. Bopular fallacies concerning their importarce. 7 


The primary objects intended to be served. 


. Shey disconrage secrecy and monopoly, and thus contribute 


to the well-being of mankind in genefal. 


. The London Exhibition in 18651. , 
. The Calcutta Exhibition in 1885. 


LXX. Tar Stupy or SCIENCE. i: Ge 


. The beauties of nature more fully and more emphatically 


realised. | 
Beneficial effects on the growth of intellect and of our 
morals. ; 


. The services of Science to man. 
. The disadvantages of acquiring only a smattering of 


Science. 
LXXI. Epucation. 


. Its meaning in former times and its meaning now. 

. Its scope—the harmonious development of all our faculties. 
. The moral and intellectual benefits of education. 

. The practical advantages of education. , 


LXXII. Tae Vauus or Time. 


. Time is money. 
. Time is life. 
. The time allotted to us for work is very short and it should 


therefore be made the most of. 


. The time of childhood and of youth particularly precious, 
. The moral advantages offa proper employment of time. 


LXxit DRAWING. 


. Drawing a step t8wards Technical Education. 

. Tse uséfulness of maps and illustrations. 

. Drawing teaches the habit of close observation, ‘ 
. The value of this habit in all pursuits. . 


& 


LXXIV. VIRTUE 1s Irs OWN REWARD. 


e . : 
The rewards of success in life. . 


. The higher part of man’s na@are. e 


Peace of mind from 4 quiet conscience. 
This peace superior to all other kinds of gratification. 
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LXXV. Vick BRINGS Its Own PUNISHMENT. 


Self-torment is tlfe penalty of vice. . 
A sense of degradation another result of vice. ; 
Vice fills us with a distrust and suspicion of others. » 


. The disastrous ‘effects of vice on our moral nature. 


The fears and anxieties accompanying vice. 


. A vicious man is without the consolations of religion. 


LXXVI. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


. Knowledge is knowledge of Nature and of man. 

. Success in life cannot be achieved without this knowledge. 
. The advantages of self-knowledge. 

. The advantages of our knowledge of others. 

- The advantages of our knowledge of Nature. 

. Men of knowledge are centres of ideas and opinions. 


LXXVII. REsprratron. 


. The breath that we take in and the breath that we give 


out. Their respective effects upon the human system. 


. Experiments and illustrations indicating these effects. 
. A scientific explanation of these effects. 

. Death by fumes of charcoal accounted for. 

. The nature of Carbonic acid gas. 

. What improves our lungs and what injures them. 


LXAVIII. Heaurn. 


. Bengalis often unmindful of their health. The dis- 


astrous consequences of this. 


. Health is a blessing in itself. 
. Neglect of health a sign of ee education. 
. The influence of health on th® growth of intellect and of 


moral virtues. 
LXXIX. Ce%RaAGE. 


. Physical and moral courage contrasted. 
. The contrast illustrated by examples. 


Courage sometimes natural and sometimes acquired, épring 
ing from a sense of duty. 


. Courage essential to success. 


LXXX. AMBITION. 
Tts etymological meaning ; its 'modern “ense. 


. Ambition erroneously regarded as a reproach, 


Ambition an index of powtr. 


. Ambition contrasted with idle day-dreams. Z 
. Ambition may be for the lower or the higher aims of life. 
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MODEL ESSA VS. 


LXXXJ. Toe Stony oF THE RAMAYANA. 
Ram’s marriage. eS : 
His exile through the intrigues of his step-mother Kaikeyi. 
Bharat’s attempt to bring back Ram. ! 
Ram living in the forest, and the abductjon of his wife Sita. 
Ram’s alliance with the Monkeys and the conquest of Ceylon. 


. The exile of Sita. 
. The horse-sacrifice, and the reconciliation with Sita. 
. Sita’s death. 


LXXXIJI. THe Story or cH MAHABHARAT.' ‘ 


. Pandu dies and his orphans are brought up by his brother 


Dhritarastra. 


. The jealousy between the Pandus and the Kurus, and its 


disastrous effects. 


. Judhistir crowned king, and the Roysuya sacrifice. 


The gaine at dice and the exile of the Pandus. 


. Their return and the great war of the Kurus. 
. The ascent of Judhistir to heaven. 


LXXXIII. Desuutrory READING. 


. Etymology and significance of the term “ desultory.” 
. A desultory reader does not understand what he reads, and 


so his study is unprofitable. 


. It is much better to go out and take a walk in the open air 


than to read listlessly merely for the purpose of killing time. 


. Desultory reading produces a habit of inattention, which 


makes us inaccurate and inexact in all that we do. 


LXXXIV. Sources or Harpiness. 


. Health, wealth and learning promoters of happiness. 
. Success in life one of thé chief sources of happiness. 
. Learning and the study and pursuit of Fine Arts. 


Domestic happiness. 


. Virtue and religion sources of the purest happiness. 


LXXXV. Beneaut Literature. 


Vidyapati Chandidas and Govindadas. Their matter and 
their manner. ‘ 

Kirstodas Kahiray, the Boswell of Bengal. 

Kirtibas and Kasidas, the great translators of the two: 
Tndjan epics. i 

Mukundaram afd Bharat Chandra. 


eo ; 
. Those who have translated from English authors, Aukhoy 


K. Data and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


. Those who have imitated English authors, Michael M. Datta, 


Bankim Chandra Chatterja and Dinabandhu Mitra. , 
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LXXXVI. Lystinct. 


1. Instinct is jnnate but very often undistinguishable from 


the highest form of reason and intelligence. 


@ 
. Cases of wonderful intelligence among animals: a turtle 


making its way towards the shore of a river. 


. "Bees erecting gombs under very peculiar circumstances. 


4. The sagacity of ants and apes. ° 


0 


LAXXVIL THE OCCU@ATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF BENGAL. 


l, 
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e 
The richer classes are merchants, or bankers, or Zemin- 
dars. 
The middle classes are chiefly Government servants, 
clerks, schoolmasters. 


3.°The lower classes are personal servants, barbers, black- 
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smiths. 
LXXXVIII. FAMINEs. 


. The first indication of a famine is the failure of two 


successive Crops. 


2. Famine prices. 
. Formerly famines were not preventable. But now the 


facilities of commerce have to a large extent made famines 
impossible. » 


. Famine relief operations now in practice. 
. The Government always very actively benevolent in cases 


of famine. 


LXXXIX. DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 


. In some cases the injurious consequences of delays can 


never be repaired. 


. Dilatoriness is a mark of inferi®r understanding. 
. It is also a sign of lax morals. 
. Death is always at our heels. gWe must not defer till to- 


morrow what we can do to-day. 


& 
XC. NonE ARE COMPLETELY HAPrpy.e 4 


. Whether a man is happy or not is to be ascertained by 


himself. , 


. No one ever considers himself perfectly happy. ° 
. Material prosperity is in many cases unattainable. 


As soon as we gain one end, w@ desire gnother ; 80 that we 
neftr are but always to be blest. 


. Our happiness is very oftc# in the hands of others. 
. A sense of happiness paralyses efforts. Hence God never 


alloys us to be completely happy. ° 
‘ B 
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ACI, Fame. 
e e “ 
Passion for fame universal. : 2 
Kame a higher type of pier Nea 
~The consequences of a desire for fame. 
Permanent fame never acquired without genuine encrit. 
Work for the woyk’s sake rather than for fame. 


XCIL. Tue Benerits' or COMMERCE. 


. The goddess of wealth delights in commerce. Commercial 


vations the richest on earth. 

Commerce does not add to the wealth of the world. It 
only effects an exchange between the goods of one 
country and those of another, 

Commerce brings into a country what it wants, and carrics 
out of it what is superfluous. 

Commerce is no’ without its evils : 

(a) It fosters pomp and luxury. 
(b) It sets up Finally and antagonism between one nation 
and another. 

Our exports still larze and our imports small. IJence we 
get money from other countries through commerce. 

If we could manufacture, our gains would be increased. 


XCIIT. ConrextMent. 


. A contented man is always happy. 


The methods of acquiring contentment : 
a) Remembering that we have more than we want. 
ti Remembering that we might have been more unhappy 
than we are. 6 
2 Religion. 
d) Thoughts on the shortness of life. 
Contentment inust not degenerate into indolence and sloth. 


XCIV. Custom. 


. What custom means. 


The force of custom. It makes most things easy and pleasant. 
Custom is neither good nor bad in itself. It may be made 
a help to virtue or to vice. 
In the heginnikag every custom had a meaning. But often 
a custom is retained even when it serves no beneficia: 
ral ae as 
ere are some horrible customs, the origin of which is lost 
10 mystery. . 
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= XCV, ZEAL. 
1. Thé menta’ attitude and the effort which zeal implies or 
: involves. . 


2. Zeal alone will cause success. Want of zeal will surely lead 
, todailure. *® 
3. The disadvansages of excessive zeal : 
(a) Zeal puts a heavy strain on Sur bodily and mental 
constitution. ° 
(6) Zeal is narrova partial and blind, 
* (8) Zeal often begets cruelty and intolerance. 


e XCVI. CHARACTER. 


1, Character a necessary condition of success, 

2. Character alone gives us worth. 

3. Character secures real happiness. 

4, Character is to a large extent a result of our surroundings. 
5. Character is, partially at any rate, of our own making. 


XCVII. Werorsas. 


1. Its principal element -- self-sacrifice. 

Simplicity another element. 

. Doing the dut¥ that lies nearest to us a third clement. 

T'wo instances of heroism in common life selected from the 

novels of John Haltfus and Esmond. 

5. Certain times favourable to heroism and certain times not. 
But heroism is possible in all ages and under all circum- 
stances. 


Ses 


XOVILTT. Superstition. 


1. Definition. Its motives the fear of an unknown evil and 
the expectation of an unknown bliss. 

2, Superstitions among the ancicfts, in England and in India. 

3. Some superstitions are harmless, some are absurd, and some 


are bad. s 
4. Some bad superstitions in Bengal. e 8 
5, The remedy against superstition. 
e 
e + 
XCIX. CLEANLINESS. . 


1. It promotes health and gives external and interngl purity. 

2, Hindus and Mahomedans eqhaily cteful about cleanli- 

: negs of person, but the latter more careful about their 
© dress. - 

3. Cleanliness gives respectability and is attractive, 


4, Dirt oten a temporary necessity. z 
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C. Formation oF CHaracrer: THE HELPS. 


1. Education of the feclings. ‘ 
2 The setting up of lofty ideals. 

3. Practical exercise of virtue. 

4, Contemplation of God and his attributea 


- 
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MODEL ESSAYS 


® e 
I. THE ADVANTAGES OF PASSING THE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 


If a student fails to pass his Entrance examination in this 
cofintry, he is apt to think that all his prospects are blighted. 
He is looked upon as a “ne’er-do-weel,”’ and his existence is 
almost a blot on the community to which he belongs. He isa 
burden on his father and a sorrow to his mother. He is an 
object of pity, if uot also of scorn and ridicule ; and among his 
friends he passes for an idiot. Despised wherever he goes, he 
lives like an outcast, dragging from day to day a dreary, cheerless 
existence. 

But this is not all. The higher branches of knowledge are 
to him a sealed lwok. He is not allowed to join the college 
classes. He is thus left to his own resources in his search after 
knowledge, culture, and self-improvement. This means, in nine 
cases out of ten, a total discontinuance of all future studies. 

This even is not the worst. For when a student fails to pass 
the Entrance examination, he is disabled from joining a profession 
to earn his livelihood. The Jegal, the engineering, and the 
medical professions all require that = niciantes should come 
furnished with the necessary crgylentials in the shape of an 
entrance certificate. This may seem to him to be a very great 
hardship, for he may think that in a civilised society every one 
ought to have the opportunity ®f receiving a training in a 
profession from which Ne may seck to earn his Jiving. But hav- 
ing once failed to show a power of acquiring knowledge, the 
opportunity of learning a profession is thereafter defied kim. 

en years ago, a young man might hope tu get a clerkship in 
a Government office or in a private firm without passing the 
Entrance examination. But now no one has the chance of getting 
even an apprenticeship in a respectable office without passing the 
Entrance examination. It will thu~ be seen that abl openings, 
either far culture or for useful employment, are closed for the 
luckless individual who failg, to win the entrance certificate. 

e has to content himself with a bazar sircarship, a gomastha- 
ship, a ship sircarship or something of that sort. e 
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To crown all, a plucked entrance candidate is considered hardly, 
eligible for marriage. The first question which our womeh 
now ask about a would-be bridegroom fs—+““Kaid ta pash,” 2.2. 
How many examinations has he passed? Eveh the child-wile 
turns up her nose when she learns that she is to be wedded to: 
one Wno holds no “pash” of any kind. Tp have passed the 
entrance examination is nota high recommendation. ‘It is'but 
the lowest rung of the ladder. But not to have passed the 
entrance examination is a serious disqualification, not only in the 
public, but also in the private relations of life. 

Nevertheless there are instances of mei, even in this country, 
who have acquired a high renown in literature and science throngh 
their own unaided exertion. The Jate Krista Das Pal who rose 
to fame and eminence chiefly through the power of his pen was 
a self-made man; so was Babu Gangadhar Acharya who came 
worthily to fill the high position of the Principal of a secortid- 
vrade college; and so is Babu Kali Prasanna lvoe of Dacca, 
who has enriched Bengali Literature with so many thoughtful 
philosophical productions. These are, it is true, rather excep- 
tional cases of high talents united to an invincible firmness of 

urpose. But they are enough to show what is possible. Their 
is no need that a man’s education should close simply by mis- 
fortune, or because by his own fault, he is shut out from the 
college doors. 
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Il. ON A JOURNEY BY BOAT ON AN INDIAN RIVER. 


We were going on a pilgrimage to Dakhineswara, to visit there 
the shrine of the Goddess Kali. We took boat from Ahiritolah, 
a mile or so up from the Howrah bridge. Our boat was a 
“ Bhowhia,” having for her crew a helmsman and two oarsmen. 
There were in the boat two or three punt-poles, tied into a 
bundle near the prow, to be used in propelling the boat in 
shallow water. ‘There was alfo a tow-rope, heaped up in coils 
upon the deck. This rope was intended to be fasted to the 
mast, and the boat was to beadragged along by its means from 
the shore by the two oarsmen. The “ Bhowlia” was a very neat 
and tidy vessel. The ipner apartment on the deck was particu- 
Jarly snug and comfortable. It had ten windows, five on each 
side ; alld the window-frames could be raised up, and fastened 
to hooks attached to the roof. These oj en windows not only 
admitted a sufficient quantity of light and ait} but commanded 
a¢wide prospect of the river, and of the Jandscapes on its banks. 
The deck was but little raised above the level of the water, so 
that whenever the wavwss rose Ifigh, either on account of the flood- 
tide or by the passage of a steamer hard by, they swept 
across the reas flat, drenching an@damaging the trunks and the 
bedding piled up thereon. We set sail at about 2pm. The 
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earsmen took their seats at the prow, and straining every nerve, 
pulled hard at the oars. Our light craft cut its way merrily 

® along tht smooth reaches‘ of the Ganges. The two oarsmen be- 
gan now do chant a love-song at the top of their voices, afid the 
lashing of the oars seemed to keep time with the wild sprain. 
The helmsman at tke stern was quietly smoking his hooka, and 
was byeing us aa behind, probably making a note of all that 
we were saying or doing. 6 

I peeped out of the windows and began to feast my eyes upon 
the rich and luxuriant vegetation which adorns the banks of the 
mighty Gauges in the loWer part of its delta. Gardens, orchards, 
and groves met my eyes at every turn. The green Jeaves, the gay 
flowers and the golden fruits presented a varicty of beauties 
of an indeseribuble charm. In the mudst of these landscapes I 
sometimes marked a grand edifice towering high above the 
luxfiriant verdure. Another attractive feature was the bathing 
ghats or Janding-places, with their immense flights of steps 
from the banks into the stream. Towns and villages passed 
before my eyes in rapil succession. Troops of women could 
also be seen ascending and descending the stairs, with brass or 
earthern water-vessels carried on their hips. 

The ebb-tide set in when we were still some miles from our 
destination, So far it had been very smooth sailing ; for we 
were being carried up stream by the flood-tide. But now we 
had to make head against the current. The Manghee now girded 
up his loins, and stood up at his post. He put forth his best 
energies and began with a mighty effort to assist the oarsmen 
from the helm. Yet the boat made but httle progress ; it 
reeled from side to side unsteadily. Thus it was not until 
nightfall that we reached the end of our journey. 


Ill. THE DURGA PUJA FESTIVAL. 


As the Bengali adage has it, Hin@us cclebrate thirteen festivals 
ina twelvemonth. But of all the festivals which gladden the 
Hindu home, there 1s none that d&@m bear comparison with the 
Durga Puja. It is called THe Puja par excellence, for it casts 
into the shade all the other Pujas ig this country. The 
Pujah originated with Ram, who invoked the aideof the Ten- 
handed goddess on the eve of his conquest of Lanka. Since that 
mergorakle occasion, the goddess Durga, attended by all the 
members of her holisehold, comes down every year from her abode 
in the Kailas hills, to stay for three days with her worshippers iff 
the plains. The goddess has a most ‘*mposing appeagance ; she 

eas her wght foot placed on the Pack of h€r faithful lion ; her 

left foot is planted on the right shoulder of Asur who, as his name 

finplies, is the impersonation of vil In her ten hands she carries 

weapons of ten different kinds, such as the javelin, the bow, thg 
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arrow, the mace, the battle-axe, the sword. The goddess Gof 
wealth, painted yellow, probably on account of the yellow colour , 
of gold, stands on her right. On her Teft? stands the gtddess of 
learnitig painted white, probably because of the purityand holi- 
ness of learning. Ganes, the god of success, seated on a mouse, 
occupies the right extremity of the frame-vork, while Kartic, 
the god of war, seated on a peacock, occupies the left extremity. 
Siva, the destroyer, sity literally over the head of Durga, his wife, 
in a posture of deep and devout meglitation. 

The first or the opening day of ,the Puja is called the 
“Saptami” or “the seventh day of the moon.” As soon ag thie day 
dawns, a procession sets out with flags and banners, with big 
umbrellas and silver sceptres, with drums and pipes to fetch 
from the neighbouring river or tank, the Kakubow or the bride of 
Ganes. As soon as the procession returns, the priests repeat 
certain hymns and chants, which are supposed to have the virtue 
of investing the clay images with life. Meanwhile, the wor- 
shippers have purified themselves with a bath, and have arrayed 
themselves in new and gorgeous dhotis and sheets of cotton, silk, 
or satin. And now they flock in, each carrying in his arms a 
basket or a brass plate full of flowers, leaves of tulsa and bael. 
The priest reads out a hymn in a sonorous voice and it is re- 
peated by all the assembled aa daa On this occasion, no 
restrictions of age or sex are observed. The father and the son, 
the husband and the wite, the brother and the sister, the daughter 
and son-in-law all sit or stand in a ring round the soddeas; 
uttering in loud chorus the prayers and thanksgivings as recited 
by the priests. The women, of course, speak in a low voice from 
within the veil. 

Soon after this, an important ceremony is performed in the 
court-yard of the temple. A block is erected for immolating a 
goat. The goat is dipped in the river and then brought back 
and fastened to the block. .The priest now comes down and 
worships the goat, the block, the sword, and the blocksmith who 
is to kill the goat. Then the mouth of the goat is gagged with 
a yellow rope, and it is pu¥hed to the block. Its two front 
legs are drawn over its body by a person who holds them in one 
hand, and its hinder }2gs in the other hand, while its mouth is 
held off by another person. In the midst of these tortures, 
the goat is sacrificed with one stroke of the sword, whilst loud 
shouts arise of—‘ Victory to the mother Durga,” “ Accept Four 
sacrifice, mother Durga.” As soon as the head is severed, the 
Worshippers begin to sing and dance in excess of joy, for the ‘ 
killing of the goat is the symbol that our sins have been atoned 
for. The head of th& slaughtered victim is then carri.d to the, 
goddess, and a burning wick igyplaced thereon. The goddegs 
smells or breathes this burnt offering in the midst of loud 
beatings of drums and playing on pipes. This closes the 

¢ . 
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fipportant ceremony of the day. In the evening, the priest 
¢ performs the vespers or the Aratt. A lighted lamp with five 
wicks «ig turned, roufid and round, while bells are rung and 
conches sare blown, drums beaten and pipes sounded. The 
Second and the third day are repetitions of the first, with the 
exception that twoeoats are killed on the second day, and that 
three or more are slaughtered on the third. In rich families a 
buffalo is immolated on the third day. ¢ 

These three days pass awaw in constant gaicties and rejoicings. 
From hour to hour thege is an incessant round of mirth and 
jollitf. « Various music parties, such as Jatras, Ramayans, 
Sivayans, Kabis, Kirtans, Panchalis, and the like, vie with 
each other in catering for the enjoyment of the public. Feasts 
and banquets become the order of the day. Swects and deli- 
cacjes of all kinds are distributed with a liberal and unstinted 
hand. The women and the children are attired in their gayest 
apparel, and presents of clothes and ornaments have to be made 
to near relations. In one word, wherever one goes, one meets 
with nothing but luxury and extravagance, gaieties and festivities, 
rejoicings and merry-makings. 

On the fourth day, the goddess is immersed in water. Crowds 
of men and women may be seen on this day lining the banks of 
the river, and anxiously watching the various rites performed at 
this concluding ceremony. On returning home the Biyaya has 
to be performed, 7.2, blessings are given and taken with suitable 
presuings The juniors, after embracing their seniors, touch their 

eet; while the Jatter bless them with outstretched hands. All 
differences and disputes are forgiven and forgotten on this 
auspicious day, and peace and goodwill reign te everywhere. 
Then the worshippers are expected to drink sedi, a preparation 
of Bhang, for it 1s the favourite drink of Shiva, the husband of 
the goddess Durga. With this the Durga Puja closes. 
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IV. AN INDIAX JUNGLE. 


An Indian Jungle has all the characteristics of a tropical 
forest. The trees attain the largest possrole dimensions. They 
rise to such an enormous height that their actual tops arc almost 
invisible from their base, looking like an undistinguishable 
mass of green, Tyheir girth also is very great and they stand, at 
short intervals, like lofty towers on a ground overgrown with g 
tangled mass of weeds. Sometimes creepers are seen climbing 
as the trees, almost covering thgu. up with their pay foliage. 

e Most of tMe trees that grow in an Indian forest are unrecognisable 
except by students of botany. But there are some forests which 
are almost exclusively made up of teak trees. These trees have a 
most impoging and even picturesque appearance. They seem tw 
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touch the sky with their topmost branches, and their bulk fills 
us with a sense of majestic awe and grandeur. Their leaves also , 
are very large, befitting as it were the lofty size of the“teees on 
which’ they prow. Next in importance is the banyan tree, with 
its fiprous branches descending like s0 many trunks of elephants* 
The peepul is also a magnificent growth. Mkt has a wild beauty 
of its own, contrasting with the lofty and, sublime grandeur 
of the teak and the lymyan. The mango, the jack, the palm, 
the date, and the cotton trees algo lend their varied charms 
to the beauty of the Indian forest. P 

The forest is inhabited by many wild animals. Among*hese, 
the most remarkable are, of course, the tiger and the elephant. 
There are also herds of wild antelopes, so beautiful with their 
large swiinining eyes and elegantly branchifig horns. Nothing 
can be grander or more awful than to see a troop of elephants, 
brushing past you in a forest, trampling under foot the 
briars, the bushes and the underwood, and breaking lofty 
branches with a twist of their nighty trunks; nothing again is 
more terrible than to sec a ferocious tiger crouching beneath a 
thicket and springing upon its prey from under the cover; 
what again, can be more beautiful than to see a flock of wild 
peacocks flitting past you, er percling on lofty branches, with 
their gorgeous tails spread out in fill before your admiring 
eyes? Jn some parts of the forest there reigns absolute silence ; 
in others there is a chorns of warbling melotly sent forth from 
the throats of a large variety of the feathered species. And 
everywhere there is a sombre gloom even amidst the midday 
glare of the tropic sun. 

In such a wild and impressive scene man is brought into the 
near presence of his Maker. All his conceit vanishes; he 
becomes conscious of his own littleness ; he forgets his vaunted 
civilisation and he falls prostrate at the feet of that God, whose 
greatness and omnipotence seegn to be but taintly shadowed in the 
mighty scene before him. 

These forests are sometimes visited by men for cutting wood, 
for hunting for birds and honey-combs, or for bagging game ; and 
strange stories of adventure are told by those who seek their 
sport or their lvelihtod in these haunts of death. In the 

underbunds® for instance, so goes the tale, a woodman was once 
bathing in a stream flowing through a dense jungle, when a 
tiger and an alligator made for him simultanequsly from oppS$site 
directions. As his enemy upon the bank crouched to spring, the 
woodman jumped aside, and the tiger fell within the jaws of the * 
alligator. “he woodman they lust no time in saving himself by 
flight, little caring what became of the strange encountefof which 
he had been the unwilling cause. =» P 
Of the great serpents such as the python, whose home is the 


jengle, weird stories are also told how they can sejze even a 
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man and throw their irresistible coils around him, crushing out 
his life and crumbling his very bones, after which they will 
slowly,svallow whole his lifeless body. 


G 


: V. A RIVER. 


A’ river, as is well known, serves many important and useful 
purposes. Leing naturally at a lower level than the towns or 
villages through which it flows, it will drain off the sy waters 
of these places, either by natural water-courses or by subsoil 
chanyels. The benefits*of this sort of natural drainage cannot 
be over-estimated. 1t will keep the places dry and thus con- 
tribute materially to the health of their inhabitants. Then 
again, a river, if sproperly preserved from pollution, gives us 
an inexhaustible supply of pure drinking water, the want of 
wlfich has been ascertained to be one of the principal causes of 
cholera. Thirdly, a river helps irrigation, and thus saves us 
from drought and famine. Fourthly, a river cools and freshens 
the breeze, and thereby gives it a bracing, invigorating effect 
upon the plants and the animals which fall in its way. Lastly, 
a river is the highway of commerce, and therefore of civilisation, 
Many of those states and towns that have achieved any great 
prosperity in ancient or modern times will be found to have 
depeuded for their good fortune upon navigable rivers in their 
Vicinity. . 

But utility is not the only recommendation of a river. Its 
chief glory is its beauty. Jn spring and jn summer when it falls 
down to its lowest. cbb, and when its clear and transparent 
waters reflect the sky, it does one’s heart good to watch its gentle 
ripples, and to listen to its soft mumnurs, It is now that the 
flowering trees on the banks of the rivers are scen in all their 
grandeur; and as we sit ona riverside in the afternoon, watch- 
ing its gentle mild flow, or it may be the crimson glow of the 
sunset ancing on its purple waY€lets, we are carried into the 
region of romance and poetry, and the whole scene breathes into 
us a sober, tranquil joy, if not ao a spirit of deep and silent 
devotion. During the rains, however, a river presents an 
entirely different aspect. Then its waters become turbid and its 
waves begin to flow on with a mighty roll, and it ingpires in us a 
solemn aud sublime awe. 

T¢ must, however, be admitted that a river is not always an 
uninixed blessing. When it overflows its banks and sweeps 
away everything in its path, if becomes a means of ruin atel 
destruction. It uproots trees, over:.irns houses, and changes a 
smiling glain into a dreary waste. * The P&dma in Eastern and 

® ¥ - - 
Northern Bengal is in this way a terror and a plague. Hun- 
@reds and thousands of men are rendered homeless by its ravages 
year after year. The river Kirtinasha is so called from the fagt 
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that it washed away every vestige of the palatial residence of 
Raja Rajbullava in the course of a few months. A river in fact ¢ 
isa mighty force of nature following blindly its own las and 
principles, and distributing its favours and disfavottrs with, 


perfect unconcern for men’s smiles and tears. 
° 


VI. BODILY EXERCISE! 


Y It is a common-place observation that health, if not the greatest, 
is one of the greatest: blessings of life. ,Without health all the 
eres of life fail to interest us. With it, poverty itself will 
ose its sting. But this is not all. A sound body helps to make a 
sound mind and a firm purity of character. To preserve health is 
therefore an imperative duty which it would be a sin to neglect. 

It is bodily exercise alone that can keep us in vigour of health. 
No part of the human system, be it body, mind, or soul, cau be 
kept in a state of efliciency without exercise. Memory, im- 
agination, and understanding require exercise for development ; 
without adequate exercise they would become dull, feeble and 
rusty. In the same way the body loses all vigour and activity, 
and becomes but a burdensome prison to the soul, unless 
os go through a regular course of physical exercise day by 

ay. 

Physical exercise may take different forms. Walking is 
probably the easiest, if not also the pleasanfest form. But it 
should always, if possible, be walking with some object of its 
own besides that. otf the mere exercise: it should not be a mere 
“constitutional.” Dickens, the great novelist, used to walk 
sixteen miles a day. This not only improved his health, but 
gave his mind a freshness and liveliness extremely favourable 
to the growth and development of his inventive genius. He has 
himself told us that most of his plots, if not also most of his 
sentiinents and expressions, were evolved in the course of his 
daily walks. Riding is also a very delightful exercise. Addison 
regards it as a great promoter of health and recommends it to 
men and women alike. Indian clubs are of great service for 
gymnastic purposes. This exercise consists in brandishing two 
wooden clubs one in e#th hand. The clubs are turned round 
and round over head in elegant and varied curves, and this 
expands the chest, strengthens the muscles and quickens the 
circulation of the blood. The Danda is another form’ of 
exercise very much in vogue in India. The athletes are called 
Dandagirs, 2.e., experts in the exercise of Danda. It consists 
in a man’stiying with his faqe towards the ground, the whole 
weight of his body resting upon the palms of his hand#and the 
toes of his feet. While in this position, the man turns and, 
twists his body in various ways, now to the right and now to 
the left, now down, now up. This puts a general strgin on the 
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muscles, and causes every limb and member of the body to 
+ partake equally of the benefit of the exercise. 
Theré are, however, certain other methods of physical exercise 
_ Which combine pleasure with profit. Among these might be 
mentioned wrestling, fencing, and the various out-door panies, 
such as cricket, lawn-tennis, badminton, dundaguli, hodoogoodoo 
and the like. Inathese we are generally in the company of our 
friends, which is im itself a source of #nimation and pleasure. 
They are, moreover, prodwetive of fun, jollty, and good com- 
panionship such as mist have a beneficial effect upon our nerves 
and *upon the bodily system as a whole. Lastly, there is the 
desire to win, the feeling of rivalry adding fresh zeal and relish 
to the whole affair, It is not enough for a game to have a bene- 
ficial side, it must’also have attractiveness. 
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VIL THE RAINY SEASON. 


The principal seasons of India are summer, the rains, and 
winter. The rainy season lasts in from about the middle oF June 
to the close of October. During this period the wind usually 
blows from the south. As in other tropical countries, the rain- 
fall in India, during the four or five months of the wet season, 18 
somethin enormous, being almost twice as great as that of 
England during the whole year. Some twenty or thirty years ago, 
the rains were the dullest part of the year. The very little of 
business, that used to be transacted in those days, in the country, 
caine to a stand-stil]l, The Pundits closed their tolls (the indi- 
genous schools) ; the rivers being swollen beyond all proportions, 
trattic was out of the question, all out-door work had to be dis- 
continued : the roads became impassable ; and life became a dull 
and monotonous round of smoking and gossip. °- The gradual im- 
provement of means of commuuication—the spread of railways 
aud of feeder roads to them, the @tablishincnt of lines of river- 
steamers, of a draught so light as to allow them to penetrate into 
the interior of the country up even shallow steamers, and the laying 
out in almost every district of the Province of well-raised roads 
paid for by contributions levied under the Road Cess Act, all 
these improvements have Joined in doing away with the old state 
of things. Now-a-days the rainy season, cexcept?in the most 
backward districts, is as full of work as those that go before or 
after it. ' 

The most striking feature of this scason is, of course, the 
thunder-storm. Vast masses of clouds, charged with rain, 
rise from the Indian Ocean, advcacing, further sand further 

e towards®the north. The sky assumes a troubled and frowning 
look, and after a few days of uncertain weather, divided between 
“sunshine and gloom, the thunder-storm makes its appearance. 
It is generally preceded by a uiotent blast of wind darkenigg 
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the whole atmosphere with grains of dust and sand. As soon as 
the winds subside, torrents of rain fall in a heavy downpour. ¢ 
All the while flashes of lightning are seen almo¢t without ‘inter- 
mission, and frequent neal of thunder burst on the eat with a, 
violertt crash. The rain continues to descend in torrents for 
hours together, and the whole country begins to look like a pool 
of water. After a thunder-storm the weather becomes fairer for 
a while, and then a most interesting spectacle meets our eyes. 
The husbandman, with his scanty tg round his loins, proceeds 
merrily towards his fields with his p'oughs and oxen., The 
fertile soil is readily rendered fit for the seeds, which afe then 
actively sown, Within a short time the fields are covered with 
vegetation, and the whole tract is, as if by a charm, turned into 
a rich and smiling plain. 


VIll. THE HOT SEASON. 


Excepting the four short months of winter, from October to 
February, summer prevails in India throughout the year. Heat 
becomes oppressive during the five months from March to July, 
the temperature rising to 100° in the shade. As the yy dawns 
and the sun appears a few points above the horizon, his rays 
become fiery and fierce almost from the beginning. As the sun 
mounts higher and higher, the glare across the sky and upon the 
earth becomes more and more intense and insufferable. 

At midday, when the sun reaches the zenith, the whole world 

seems to glow as though set on fire, and everybody feels a prick- 
ing fever-heat burning through every pore of the skin. Life 
becomes mere endurance; all activity is paralysed; and a 
languor or lassitude pervades the whole system. The tongue, 
the throat, and palate, are literally parched up, and we are seized 
with an almost unquenchable thirst. We consume water by 
gallons, the body is constantlf rubbed over with a wet towel or 
cloth ; but nothing seems to be capable of affording the desired 
relief. « 
Sometimes, there is not a breath of wind stirring, and it 
becomes almost a difficulty to breathe in the glowing and stifling 
atmosphere. Sometimes a soft, gentle breeze begins to blow in 
the everling, and it comes upon us asa breath of heaven. Our 
poets are naturally very loud in their praise of this welcome breeze, 
which they call Malayanil, and to which they attribute the 
vértue of inspiring love and tenderness, Within a few hours 
this breeze falls, and there is a repetition of the stifling atmosphere 
of the day-time. Men now dome out into the open ajr, where 
they sit upon the grass and beguile the hours with music, gossip, 
and the chillum. It begins to ge¥ cooler in the small hours of 
the Orne and then men tumble into their simple beds and 
efjoy a few hours’ sound and refreshing slumber. : 
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? 
* To most of us, summer is a very healthy season. A dry soil 
@ and a bright clear atinosphere have always been great promoters 
of health, and toathuse who have been inured to en from their 
girth, sttumer proves more congenial than winter. Fevers 
yecome More scarce, and the malaria-stricken Natives of the 
country enjoy a bri®f respite. Summer is, however, the period 
for outbreaks of chvlera and small-pox. Unlike malarial fever 
these two pests are perfectly preventibl@ all that is required 
being a temperate diet and cé@rly vaccination. 

Summer fie another advantage over other seasons. It is now 
that frdits mature and ripen through the heat of the sun. 
Mangoes, jacks, guavas, yams, cte., abound in this scason, and 
these are the fruits which, in delicious flavour, have hardly any 
superiors or rivals in India, or indeed in the world. 

sammer, however, 1s very trying to Kuropeans. In deseribing 
the effects of the Indian climate upon Muropeans, Kipling 
mentions the following calamities: 11 May ‘a slight dose of 
fever:” in June, “dysentery :? in July, “cholera,” ‘sun- 
stroke,” and “epilepsy.” Some allowance ought to he made here 
for puctic exaggeration. But there is no denying the fact that 
Europeans feel the distress of heat much more intensely than 
Natives do. The punkha, ice, and the thermantidote have to 
some extent mitigated the violence and the fierceness of the 
season. But naturg is really too strong for man, and to the 
European our Indian summer is still a torment and a plague. 


IX, LEARNING TO SWIM. 


Daily ablutions in rivers or tanks are enjoined, as a religious 
duty, upon Hindus and Mahomedans alike. To learn to swim 
is therefore a mattcr of imperative and supreme necessity in 
India. For accideuts will surely happen, m1 spite of all the pre- 
cautions that we may take ; and nc€®hing is more likely than that 
we should wade beyond our depth while bathing. This alinost 
certainly means death to a person iggerant of the art of swimming. 
Now nothing could be more unfortunate, we may say more 
disgraceful, than that one should die under such simple and 
ordinary circumstances. Moreover it would he i shame not 
to be able to rescue even little boys or girls from a watery grave, 
when they struggle for life in our very presence. Then again, 
we are very often valled upon to perform journeys by water ; if 
we learn to swim, we may, tu some extent, secure ourselves 
against the chances of being drowred. Lastly, swimming is 
very beneficial as a form of phycical exe-vise, consisting, as it 

*does, in a healthful and vigorous employment of the muscles of 
the limbs and body. 2 

It is very easy to learn swimming. All that we have to do is 

merely to keep our body afloat on water, and then to advanc® 
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slowly along by a gentle motion of the arms and the legs. For a 
beginner, the best course, probably, is to lean the whole weight 
of his body upun an empty pitcher turned upside dowh -and_ to 
ply. his legs alternately. Sometimes a light plank may serve his 
turn, most efficaciously. It takes about a fortnight to make «a 
fairly good swimmer. Swimming requires ro very great skill or 
aptitude, and involves no diligent application nor any violent 
exertion. And once learnt it is never forgotten. It is, therefore, 
lain that every one should acqv‘re this art of swimming in 
»0y hood. 
yron took great pride in his skill as a swimmer. «Ze had 
read of Leander swinuning across the Hellespont in search of 
Hero, his sweetheart. He was tired with the ambition to rival 
Leander in his mad exploit. And he tod swam across the 
Hellespont in an hour a a half. This, however, is an instance 
of misguided zeal, for no one ought to risk his life for the 
accomplishment of such a paltry object. There are, number- 
less instances of heroism displayed by swimmers in saving the 
lives of shipwrecked men in stormy seas. The best swimmer 
in modern times, was probably Captain Webb, who swam from 
Calais to Dover, a distance of over twenty miles, in about twenty 
hours. Skill in swimming must have been considered a great 
recommendation in ancient Rome. In Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, Cassius boasts of his skill and pluck as a swimmer. He 
mentions with pride the circumstance that of a gusty day, while 
the Tiber was chafing with her shores, he bore the palm in a 
swimming contest with Cvesar. 


X. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


This is one of the brightest achievements of science ; for by it 
man has harnessed for his use one of the subtlest and most powerful 
forces of nature. The lightn'ng of heaven, once supposed to be 
the monopoly of Indra, has now been pressed into our service and 
has been made to carry our messages over vast distances with 
incredible rapidity. The whole world has been drawn together 
in a close bond of sympathy and co-operation. As we open our 
newspapers in the morning, we stand face to face with the whole 
world, and immediately we become aware of all that bas been 
doing in this wide world of ours during the previous day. 
Formerly, to “survey mankind from China to Peru” was onlf an 
hyperbole, a poetic vision. But now this “extensive view” isa 
very easy and ordinary affair. Science has thus worked miracles. 
For as we'tast a rapid, cursory glance over the pages of a news- 

per, we take in the whole situation of the worlé’s affairs. 

& moment we are put in possession of the thoughts that. 
have been thought, the words that have been spoken, and the 
gctions that have been done upon this mighty Bobs ; 
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- Three things are necessary for a telegraphic communication. 
First of all, there must be a battery to generate a current of 
electractty. Segondly, there must be a metallic wire to transmit 
the cursent from station to station. And lastly, when, the 

®@ current reaches the receiving station, it must set in motiongither 
a needle or an inglex, or cause certain dots and dashes to be 
mafle on a piece gf paper. Certain conventional meanings are 
assigned to the oscillations of the needlewr the index, and to the 
dots and the dashes. In centain cases the index is made to point 
to the letters of the alphabet. By these means the telegraph is 
mad tp speak as if ai a distinct articulate voice. 

The uses of the electric telegraph are manifest. It is a great 
help to us in our private and domestic relations. By its means, 
the father can put himself in daily or hourly communication 
with the distant son. Husband and wife, brother and sister, 
ar€ by it enabled to greet each other from a vast distance. 
In cases of emergency, it alone can bring together the family 
ie , even when they are separated from each other by 
nundreds of miles. In trade and commerce its services are 
invaluable. By its means we can at once ascertain whether a 
trade is dull or brisk, and immense gains may be made by 
buying in a cheap market and selling in a dear one. When a 
storm or cyclone is in the air, it is the electric telegraph which 
warns us of its approach, thus becoming the instrument of saving 
numerous lives and enormous property. 

In war and in politics the telegraph renders us incalulable 
services. It is the telegraphic wire which keeps us Indians in- 
formed as to how our future is being shaped by our rulers at the 
other end of the globe. And when the enemy make their first 
advance against our frontier, it is the telegraph which is expected 
to sound the first note of alarm. It will be superfluous to 
mention more particulars. For the uses and advantages of this 
instrument of progress are patent @ all. 


XI. SN.WKES. 


Snakes have a long and flexible form. Usually they creep 
along with a winding motion, but they make a sudden dart when 
about to seize their prey or inflict a deadly woifnd in anger, 
or vengeance, or self-defence. They are not usually aggressive 
and? wi t out of the way if they can. But on some occasions, 
when their fear or anger is roused, they will turn upon men wit} 
a violent jerk, and, standing erect on their coils, will dart 
forward their heads with a terrible ferce. Phey have% thin, long, 

-{orked tengue. Their teeth are crooked and hollow, and by a 
culiar contrivance are capable of being erected or Booeeed at 

“t leastize. The poison-fangs are perforated teeth, loose at the 
root, and there is a small canal leading from the fangs to certaim 
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glands behind, known as pe When a serpent bites, it 
ea ite teeth upon the flesh ; the closing of the jaw presses the 
teoth down upon the poison-bag, and the Auid is forced through 
the hollow of the tooth until it is deposited’ in the incisions 
made by the tooth. One drop of poison is often enough tv 
kill a strong and healthy man in the courre of a few minutes. 
The poison courses along through the veins with incredible 
repidity and the whole system becomes affected in the twinkling 
of an eye. The unhappy victim turns blue, or rather black, in the 
face, foams at the mouth, and soon becomes a stiff and swollen 
corpse. Seventeen thousand deaths occur annually in» India 
from snake-bite alone. 

There are altogether some 218 varieties of snakes in India, but 
of these 33 only are poisonous. Happily, also a poisonous snake 
does not always strike with the poison-fangs. If it were not 
for these two facts deaths from snake-bite would be niuch 
more pumerous in India than they now are. For the bite 
of some snakes there isno cure. The various nostrums proposed 
for this purpose have, on investigation, becn found to be worth- 
jess. The eur-mora or snake-stone was found by Dr Fayrer 
to be useless. The only effective remedy is to bind a ligature 
above the part bitten and to burn the wound with caustic or with 
some strong acids. It is a curious fact that the gt may be 
swallowed by a man without any fatal result ; but if it mixes 
with the blood, as in the case of a bite, ita kills almost instan- 
taneously. 

Snakes are carnivorous and do not feed on dust as some people 
believe. They do not chew their food but swallow it whole. 
They hold their prey with their tecth which turn backwards. 
The lower jaw is not, as is the case with us, fixed to the upper 
one, and hence their wouths and throats are capable of enormous 
Gistension. It is very curious to observe how a serpent with an 
apparently tiny mouth, swallows whole a big toad or frog. 
Loas or pythons, which are sometimes from 30 to 40 feet long, are 
capable of swallowing good-sized animals, such as hares, goats, 
deer and so on. It is said ‘that the most venomous snakes in 
(his country, the cobra and the gokhura (or gomai) are all 
females, the males being all of the species known as the Dhemna, 
esiangterm'for gallants. Serpents are extremely prolific, laying 
mcveral hundreds of eggs at atime. They coil around their 
while batching, and fortunately for us devourthe largest number 
gt them themselves. 

Naturally enough, cunning, malice, and ferocity have always 
een ed as the essential characteristics of snakes. Satan 
is said to have hidden himeelf in the disguise of a serper., when he 
deesived the mother of mankind. In this country, serpents are 
described as extremely malicious. hanakya, whose moral 
-xphorisms are so deservedly popular says, “Serpents are malicious 
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and so are the envious. But the envious surpass the serpenta in 
malice and cruelty.. For there are ways of training serpents, with 
incahtations, with herbs and roots; but the enviouseare ever 
incorrfgible.” Serpents have also been regarded as fefocious 
and revengeful. These notions have gained credence; partly 
because there is Something terrible and sinister in the looks of 
serpents. They*have no eyelids and_ hence their eyes always 
appear to be on the watch. Theirefdétked tongue, which they 
dart out so often, has also’a very ugly look about it. Moreover 
their silent movemers#s and their mysterious appearance and 
disdppearance are particularly likely to give us an idea that they 
are something supernatural. Lastly, we can not help feeling a 
strong aversion tp this animal in as much as it is endowed with 
such sure and swift powers of destruction. 

e Serpents have played an important part in the history of 
ancient myths and religions of the world. Tree and serpent 
worship was the oldest form of religion in almost every country. 
In India Shiva, the destroyer, has many hissing snakes coilin 

around his arms, his wrists, his waist, his neck, his hair; an 

Krishna, like Christ, is fabled to have bruised the head of the 
serpent in one of his labours as the Kaligadaman. In one 
word, serpents have often been represented as embodiments of all 
that is evil, unholy or loathesome, a testimony to the horror and 
dread we entertain of this dreadful reptile. On the other hand, 
ae have often been considered as symbols of health, wealth, 
and wisdom. Among the Hindus certain days are set apart for 
the worship of Mansa, the queen of serpents. The Shesha, or in- 
finity of space, is painted as a serpent in whose coils lies Vishnu, 
the preserver, with Lakhmi his bride sitting at his feet. The 
earth itself is sipposed to rest on one of the hoods of a huge 
snake, Snakes are supposed to have their residence in the Patal 
or the nether regions. epee to the interpretation of the 
Hindu sages, these myths and™Mlegends are merely allegories 
aes to illustrate some subtle mysteries of Nature and of 

od. wy 


XII. THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 


The old order of things is swiftly passing away from our 
midst, but the snake-charmer has not changed with the change 
of the times. In his dress, his habits and manners, and his ways 
of life, he is exactly what he was described to be in tiie old-world 
literature of ancient India. We see him to-day, as our ancesturs 
saw him in the days of Chanakye and Chandrajupta, parading 
his tre and displaying his s@iil wherever he goes. He gets 

© his Vivid, aa he used to do in the old times, by Rive ing with the 

esnakes which he carries in butkets hidden in hoses folds of 
his saffron knapsack thrown loosely astride his shoulders. ike 
carries omhis head a huge turban, wears brass-rings in the 
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of his ears, and puts on silver or brass bangles on his wrists and 
arms. As he stalks majestically along the streets, he plays a 
wild strain of music on his primitive flute, whick is very much 
like a’Scotch bagpipe. All his movements are characterised b 
an air of conscious importance. He has much faith in himself, 
and he misses no opportunity of impressing up6n his audience, a 
sense of his own consequence. He is extremely voluble, and is 
“aaa! gifted with a most impressive eloquence. He addresses 
is audience somewhat after this fashYon :—‘“ Look here, Babus,” 
he says, “this is not a question of money.’ This is not a question 
of hundreds, thousands or even of lakhs. This is a question of 
learning, of wisdom, of skill, and of aptitude.” To crown all 
this, he can compose verses and rhymes quite tmpromptu. In 
short, we cannot but be very favourably impressed with his 
nos and attractive bearing. | 
en called upon to show his skill, he quietly lays down his 
knapsack on the ground and takes out of it two or three snake- 
baskets. He then cautiously opens the lid of a basket and we 
see therein four or five huge snakes lying huddled together in a 
heap. They evidently do not wish to come out, and it is only 
after a certain amount of pinching, poking, and pushing that a 
huge one is at last dragged out of the basket. The snake- 
charmer now leans upon one knee and shakes the creature 
backwardsand forwards. All this while, the music never ceases, 
and somehow or other the snake seems to be enraptured with it. 
It raises itself up ies its coils and with a graceful bend of its 
neck ins to oscillate from side to side, as if keeping time to 
the music. But as this is not exciting enough for the beholders, 
the snake-charmer presses and pinches the tail of the snake, until 
with a hissing sound it makes adart at the bare knee of its 
owner. It is a mistake to suppose the snakes which are thus 
played with are all harmless, for there have been instances of 
men and women who have ditd after being accidentally bitten 
by these snakes. But the snake-charmer seems to be a privileged 
being ; he is bitten all over, s&“netimes in play indeed, but some- 
times in right earnest, but he is seldom the worse for this. He is 
very clever and handles his snakes with much impunity. It is 
only on rare occasions that he gets too confident, and omits to 
take the necessary precautions, and is bitten fatally. 

Some of the tricks exhibited by the snake-charmer are really 
marvellous. For example, one of the spectators*chosen at random 
if asked to step forward and the snake-charmer uttering some 
incantationg; puts a handful of earth or dust within his closed 
palms. He then goe# round ind round playing upon his flute. 
After a short interval, to the amazement of everyone, he urags out 
a huge snake from within the paltns of the man. There must be 
rome jugglery ; but it is very clever and displays a wonderful 
sleight of hand. The catching of snakes is a very caring and 
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dangerous affair. The snake-charmer smells at different burrows 
and at once discovers which are inhabited. Having scattered 
somé scents onthe Moor he begins to play upon his flute, taking 
care t@keep out of sight. Very soon the snake comes forth, The 
snake-charmer watches his opportunity ; he seizes the reptile by 
the tail and rapédly slipping his hand up to its neck holds it 
firm. He then takes a pair of pliers and disarms the reptile of 
its poisonous fangs. Thus the formidable cobra, whose touch is 
death, is changed from a dreaded enemy into an innocent instru- 
ment of display, and igtaught to obey the commands of its dex- 
terfus captor. 

The snake-charmer boasts that he possesses infallible remedies 
for snake-bite. He even pretends that he can make the poison 
flow out from the*wound in the shape of an inky fluid. Very often 
the snake is not poisonous ; sometimes the poisonous snake does 
not strike with the poison-fangs ; and in these cases the cure, 
which is naturally effected, 1s attributed to charms and nostrums ; 
the snake-charmer thus gets the credit which is not his due. 
Buta case of real snake-bite is often incurable. The poison mixes 
with the blood in no time, and when this has once happened no 
skill, no charms, nu nostrums are found to be of any avail. 


XIII. THE COW. 


To a Hindu, t®e cow is a divinity. She is revered and wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Bhagavati, the consort of Shiva, the 
Destroyer. According to another account, she is the embodiment 
of the whole universe, an epitome or microcosm of the whole 
circle of existence ; the different parts of her body are identified 
with the different worlds epee over by diflerent gods or 
roddesses. The Sanskrit for cow is G6, which means this world, 

n a Hindu household the cow is daily worshipped, and she 

is tended with the utmost caregand devotion. i erforming 

nances, one has to eat the leavings of a cow’s food, for it is 

elieved that no internal purity jg achieved without this. Cow- 

dung is supposed to have the virtue of conferring external as 
well as internal purity. 

Foreigners, ey those who are of their way of thinking, look 
upon all this as an instance of absurd and igrMrant supersti- 
tion. They hold that it is the usefulness of the cow that has 
invested her wth these divine attributes. There cannot be a 
doubt that the cow is to us an extremely useful animal. The 
cow's milk is very nourishing as an article of food. The various 
preparations of this milk, viz gurd, chgese, butttr, ghee, etc., 
are as@delicious to the taste as they are conducive to health. 
Some preparations of milk, sych as the chana and the khima, must 
enter as a principal element into the sweetmeats and the comfita 
so largely consumed by our countrymen. Then, again, we @re 
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materially helped by cow-dung. It is formed into cakes, which, 
when dried, serve the purpose of fue]. It is largely used 
for manyring purposes. It is also considered as.a great disin- 
fectan:, and the first duty of a Hindu matron in the morning 
is to dilute cow-dung in water and to sprinkle it all over the 
house. Every child iow that the cow is entinent!y useful to 
us in these and many other ways. But yet it will be a mistake 
to hold that the veneratiga for the cow is to be solely attributed 
to its usefulness. In the N. W. provinces, the she-buffalo is as 
useful as the cow; and yet a puttalo is nev?r an object of worship 
anywhere. a 
ut however this may be, it is a matter of great regret that 
cows, as a species, are desenerane day by day all over India. 
Our cows do not now reach the height or the bulk they did 
in er | 
some years avo. ‘They give us less milk, and the milk is not 8 
pure or delicious as it used to be. Those who have studied the 
juestion are of opinion that this change for the worse is due to 
the following causes :—(1) Pasture lands are being enclosed and 
brought under cultivation; (2) Fodder is becoming more and 
more scarce, and therefore more expensive; (3) The Brahmini 
bulls, which were intended to improve the breed of cattle in this 
country, are being pressed into municipal service. Whatever be 
the causes, the degeneration of the cow is a national evil, and 
everyone ought to do his best to have it remedied. 

Of all animals cows are probably the most harmless. But yet 
they have been the occasion of kindling bitter animosity between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. This, however, is a passing evil. 
And it is to be hoped that tact and mutual forbearance will once 
more restore the amity which had just been springing up between 
the two most important sections of our community. India has 
many difficulties to contend with; internal discord will only 
complete and hasten her ruin. All well-wishers of India should 
bear this in mind and should preach toleration, forbearance, 
and forgiveness. 


AIV. THE COLD WEATHER HOLIDAYS. 


These holidays have few distinctive features of their own. Life 
in Bengal is 8) monotonous and so uneventful that one season 
es away much as another. All holidays are welcome to 
students, for they give ample opportunities for talk and for 
loiering about. The only advantage which cold weather 
holidays possess over other holidays is that they allow us to take 
rt in out-door games. But there are many to whorh ah out- 
oor game is a nuisance rather than otherwise. Our de- 
scription of cold weather holdidays will, with some qtialifica- . 
tions, be found quite applicable to holidays in other seasons. 
“he cold weather holiday: jhave of late been vey much 
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curtailed by the Calcutta University authorities. Formerly 
ethese holidays used to extend over two or three months. And 
beginnfng, as they did, at the close of all the University examina- 
gions, they allowed us free scope to indulge in all kinds of sperts 
and amusements. We then used to get up at about 7 im the 
morning, and after £n hour's loitering here and there we used ta 
meet at the village*atchala where the village postmaster had hia 
quarters. Taking off our shirta, when w@hal any, we sat down 
upon the dirty floor of the acchula terrace, basking in the genial 
sunshine. It was here that we discussed village politics under 
the pfesidency of Mahesh Dada who was our quice, philo- 
sopher, and friend in all matters. We were all bent upon 
retorming our benighted village. We had already founded a 
night-school and a girls’ school; we had also started a 
gli library and a reading-room. We were now laying our 
veads together to establish a charitable dispensary. It was & 
the atchala that we formed our plans and organised our efforts. 

It was nearly midday when we went out in a body to bathe in 
the adjoining river. It was here that we gave full play to our 
love of mischief. We chased each other up and down the 
stream, and the stronger ducked the weaker under the water. 
We also threw mud and sand at each other, and played many 
other pranks. We then returned home and had our midday 
meal. After resting for a little while, we went out into the opett 
field where we held our games. We divided ourselves into 
several pro s, each group being engaged in a game of its own. 
Some pla at cricket, which we called batambal, a corruption 
of bat and ball. Some tried their skill at Danduguli while others 
practised Hadugudu. In the evening we all went home tired 
out. 

As night set in, we once more went to our rendezvous at the 
village post oftice. Here we found our elders engaged in deep and 
serious conversation. Mahesh Dad& was a Aiea talker, and he 
naturally posed as the oracle of the assembly. He was often 
pitted against Ganes Kaka, a senigescholar, who spoke with a 
scholarly finish and elegance. They discussed politics, contrasting 
the arbitrary oppressions of our Mahomedan rulers with the 
mild and benevolent despotism of the English. Sqmetimes re- 
ligious topics were introduced, and Mahesh Dada shocked and 
scangalized the gathering by openly supporting atheisin. Ganes 
Kaka was a Delateand his arguments in suppott of his belief it 
a personal God seemed to us to be quite tonvincing. The dis. 
cussions were carried on in Enghsh, and were of t service. 
to ua. For then we caught up pleruses and idioms which we 
¢have retnémbered ever since, and which have often stood us ih 
@pod stead. : 

The Calcutta Dak used to reach our village at about 10 p.m. 
The arrivab of this dak was the signal for the breaking up of 
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the company. The postmaster had to be very busy now, and he 

would allow no interruptions at this important hour. We had 

therefere to disperse. On our way back home.we did obeisance 

to tue family gods. We then partook of our evening-meal and 

slipped off to our beds. We slept soundly till morning, when we 

Bot up and went through the same sports ‘and amusemen{s as 
ad engaged us the day before. r 


XV. THE DESCRIPTION OF "AN OUT-DOOR GAME. 


The out-door game which I shall describe is Known as 
Hadududu or Hadugudu. A smooth, even ground about 20 cubits 
in length and 10 in breadth is chosen for the play-ground. <A 
line is drawn, dividing it into two equal parts, called kotes, a word 
po from the Englsh courts; the line is called the loz or, the 

andmark. The players divide themselves into two parties, each 
pay occupying a kote on each side of the landmark. <A good 
eal of judgment and discretion has to be exercised when the 
players range themselves on the two sides. Age, stature, and 
strength have to be carefully considered before one player is 
allowed to be pitted against another. The strength of the two 
parties being equalised, after, it must be admitted, a good deal 
of wrangling, the play begins. The two parties then retire 
to the two extremities of the play-ground. There they draw 
themselves up in the form of a crescent or sémi-circle. The two 
horns of this crescent are considered to be posts of honour, and 
they fall naturally to the tallest, the strongest, and the pluckiest 
of the players. It is they who have to eae the brunt of the 
attack, to keep the rest in order, to prevent the line from 
breaking, and to seize and capture the players on the other side. 
The indifferent players are massed in the centre and are under 
the protection of those who occupy the wings. 

The game begins by one & the players stepping forward and 
walking with an air of ease and dignity till he reaches the land- 
mark. Once there, he pagses awhile as if mustering all his 
latent strength. He then tightens the folds of his loose dhotz or 
waist-cloth, and with a sudden bound plunges into the line of 
the enemy. With his hands outstretched and the upper half of 
his body bent forward, he keeps running from side to side holding 
his breath and snuttering all the while Hadududu. His adversaries 
have not been idle all this time. They firmly hold their ground, 

«and theirendeavouristohemhimin. Assoon as they have found 
a suitable opportunity, they catch hold of his wrist or ankle and 
try to retain him on their sigle of the field till he is out of breath. 
If they succeed, then the bold intruder “dies.” He stands aside 
and does not join the game till seme one of his adversaries “ dieg ” 
in the same way to give him life. If, however, the player 

“manages to escape, retaining his breath till he reaches the land- 
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mark, then all those of his adversaries that had touched him die. 
e Let us suppose, however, that he dies; for when it is one against 
so mafiy, the chances “are more in favour of death than syrvival. 
It now b¥comes the turn of the other side to send forth one of their 
players into the ranks of the enemy to conquer or to die. Some- 
times the player r@ither slays nor is slain; but he comes back 
unharmed himselfeand inflicts no loss on the enemy. Then the 
other side sends forth one of their pem in the same way as 
before. The players thus yo on invading each other’s court 
alternately. The contest of life and death goes on in this army 
sill a®% the members of one party lie dead ; and then this party is 
declared to have lost. 

This is a most interesting game, and it requires a good deal of 
tact, pluck, and nerve, to achieve success in it. Like most other 
Ingiay games, it enjoys one supreme advantage : it does not cost 
anybody a pice. The English games, which are gradually 
supplanting the national games of India, are equally interesting ; 
but they are most of them costly, and are so far unsuited to this 
country. 


XVI. THE SCHOOL AT WHICH I STUDY, AND THE 
WAY IN WHICH I SPENT MY LONG VACATION. 


I am astudentof Lakhimipore School in the- District. Itis 
an aided institutiofi, and nearly 300 pupils receive their education 
in it. Besides the fees and the fines collected from the pupils 
themselves, the school has two other sources of income: the 
Government grant of Rs. 60 per month, and the subscriptions 
and donations realised from the residents of the place. There 
are more than 200 names ou the subscription lst, but there 
are hardly 20 who pay up their dues month by mouth. The 
school contains 9 classes, so that there are 9 English teachers. 
There are, besides, two pandits t® teach Sanskrit and Bengali. 
The headmaster is a graduate, and draws a salary of Rs. 50 
per month. The rest are all poor] paid officers, whose salaries 
range from Rs. 25 to Rs. 8 a month. 

e school-house igs very ay situated. In front of it 
there lies a Dighi or spacious tank. ‘A tastefully laid out 
garden adorns the landscape behind. Lofty peepul€and banyans 
rise high on the two sides, and the whole scene has an air 
of quiet beauty bout it. The inside of the school-building 
is, however, hardly in keeping with its attractive surround. 
ings. The school-house consists of one large hall and four side- 
rooms. The tiled roof rests on mud walls whitew&hed with a 

e slight c&ting of lime. The floor is very damp, nay almost 
@lippery with wet. The walls.are very dirty, scrawled over with 
curious specimens of handwriting. The writings on the walls 
cust reflecgions, not always complimentary, on the merits aral 
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demerits of the teaching staff. The building has not undergone 
any repairs since its erection, and it has therefore a very ricketty + 
totteripg look about it. og ' 

ama! the recent Pujah holidays my mother took mie to her, 
father’s house at Rajbati some 30 miles from Lakhimpore. 
ud grandfather is still very hale and heart¥, but he looks best 
solemn, probably from the many griefs and afflictions with whi 
he has been lately visited. He made much of me and tried to 
keep me at his aide I must confess that this had at first a most 
depressing influence on my spirits, for I #ad been looking forward 
to delights of another kind. I had been dreaming of crick&t and 
football, of fishing and swimming, of Hudugudu and blindman’s 
butt, and here I was shut up in a drawing-room with an old man 
for my only companion. In a few days, however, I was com- 
pletely won over by the alfection of my grandfather. ,He 
conceived a strong atiachment to me, and I reciprocated it with 
all the ardour of my youth. Sometimes we sat side by side and 
fell to comparing notes. My grandfather recalled, for my benefit, 
his experiences of those soul old days when he was a student 
like myself. He mane me by his narration of the many 
cruelties and barbarities practised in the Patsalas of his time ; 
and J, im my turn, told him of the incidents of my school-life. 
Sometimes we beguiled our time by telling stories to each other. 
My grandfather’s stories always began with the king who had 
two wives, and I told him stories from the Arablan Nights and from 
Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare. When our conversation flagged, 
or when we were tired of relating stories, we fell back upon the 
ever-delightful poems of Kasidas and Krittibas. I was in the 
enjoyment of these varied delights when my holidays came to an 
end, and I had to hurry back to Lakhimpore. * 


XVII. THE SEASONS IN INDIA. 


There are six seasons in India, each season occupying about two 
months. These seasons arcy,he summer, the rains, the earlier 
autumn (Sarat), the later antumn (Hemanta), the winter and the 
spring. Each season has its own beauties and peculiarities, and 
Giieas have often been described by Sanskrit poets. Kalidas, in 
his Ritusanghara (a brief synopsis of the seasons), draws very 
lively pictures of the sights and sounds of the six seasons. In 
describing the sumimer, he mentions the burnimg orb of the sun, 
.gnd the scorching winds which blight every herb and tree. 
Dense clouds of dust are blown about by strong drifta of the wind, 
darkening the atmosphere agd ley Sar eyes of all who 
ventire to come out into the open air. e fierce and fiery rays @ 
of the sun have their effect even upon the wild beasts of the forest, 
The lion sees the elephant pass by and makes no efforts to seize 
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water. In the hyperbole of the Neda you may see serpents 
cmawling within the shadow of the peacock’s tail, and frogs 
sheltering*themselvas frofh the sun under the expanded hood of 
fhe suake. ‘The pools and the streams are all dried up and the 
distress to animal life may be more easily imagined than 
described. e 

The fierce and scalding heat of the summer is followed by a 
tremendous downpour from the skies. Dgrl clouds scud across 
the sky, and we see nothing but lurid flashes of lightning, and 
hear nothing but peals of teunder. Rivers and ponds are now 
swollen Beyond their banks, and vast tracts of land are under 
water. The vegetable world bursts suddenly into new life; the 
green buds and the gay bJossoms meet our eyes everywhere. The 
peacocks now spread out their “jewelled train” and dance in 
joy. $11 out-door work is stopped and the people enjoy a lon 
spell of enforced holidays. Some rivers overflow their banks an 
sweep away all that lies in their way. Whole villages are some- 
timessubmerged, and hundreds of incnare rendered homeless by the 
cruel ravages of the raging flood. Thunder-storins, cyclones, and 
tornadves occur at brief intervals, to the terror and dismay of all, 

The rains are succeeded by the autumn, the season of peace and 
plenty. The war of the elements is at an end, and the plains 
everywhere look like a smiling and enchanted garden. The 
orchards are laden with fruits ; the crops ripen and are gathered ; 
the poor ryots are for £ time relieved of their wants ; and a long 
course of festivities commences. The Durga Puja makes its 
welcome appearance, and signs of joy and bliss manifest them- 
selves everywhere. The most lovely feature of the autumn is 
the clear blue expanse of the sky. Occasionally there are specks 
of white cloud seen flftting overhead ; occasionally too a distant 

eal of thunder is heard ; sometimes there is a gathering of a 

ark mass of clouds; but asa rule we have fair weather with a 
clear sky and a bright atmosphere.® The autumn is also the 
season of the lily which is justly regarded as the queen of 
flowers. - 

The autumn is followed by winter. Winter in India has none 
of the rigour which is associated with it in England. It 
appears here in a milder form, and we enjoy for a while the 
Bese of temperate climate. In the morning the air is flarkened 
with dense fogs; these, however, disperse within a short time, 
and we have unintetrupted sunshine for the rest of the day. 
This is the season for out-door games, u:.til with evening the fogs 
return. The rigours of severe cold are perceived on some nights, 
but generally the weather is pleasant @nd agreeable. many 

laces the climate is both bracing and invigorating. There are, 
owever, s0me exceptional localities, where winter ushers in & 
reign of fevers, agues, and the influenza. 

The spring és, of course, the most lovely of all reasons. The 
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cuckoo now pours forth its rich melody, and the southern wind 
(the zephyr of India) begins to blow. The plants shine forth 
in regal cseceeden ; and all animals co to live a life ef joy and 
Sean oets associate this season with Love, and my<hologically 
spring is the friend and companion of Cupids. “The Baku,” 
says Jaydeva, “bends slow beneath its clustering flowers ; the sweet 
Madhavi dispenses its rich odours; the Mullika pours out her 
ravishing seent, andthe humming of numberless becs swells the 
cuckoo’s song.” Jaydeva concludes his hymn with— 
“Tn this love-tide of spring wh«n the spirit is glad, 
And the parted, yes, only the parted, are sad.” * 


XVII. THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


Silk is of such a fine texture that Europeans former] y believed 
it to be formed of gossamer floating in the air. Some went to 
the absurd length of supposing that there were silk trees from 
which silk had to be combed. That silk was spun out of the 
body of an ugly worm was regarded as an absurd story. In 
reality silk issues from two small holes below the underlip of 
the silk-worm. Two fine threads exude from the two holes, but 
they are joined into one by a kind of glue, which is produced from 
the mouth of the worm. The silk-worm moth lays from three 
to seven hundred eggs at a birth, and these are called the seeds. 
These eggs have to be hatched hy the sun.» From each egg comes 
out a caterpillar, a thread-like worm about a quarter of an inch 
long. The favourite food of these silk-worms is the mulberry 
leaf, of which a large quantity is kept within their easy reach. 
In its eagerness to get at the leaves, the silk-worm comes out of 
its shell, and then it crawls on from leaf to leaf eating voraciously. 
The leaves are rapidly gnawed away by its saw-like teeth. 
After feeding on the leaves for a month or two, the caterpillar, 
now grown to a size of from. 2 to 3 inches in length, ceases to eat. 
It now begins to spin its silken cocoon, which is of an oval shape, 
and it is within this that, the caterpillar completely shrouds itself. 
The cocoon is completed within five or six days, and it then be- 
comes the Se smo dee of the caterpillar. Most of the cater- 
pillars die within the cocoon ; some are killed ; while some few 
change ifio moths, and, forcing their way out of the cocoon, fly 
out into the open air. There is a popular song in Bengali, in 
which men are compared to the silk-worms, “Silk worms,” says 
the song, “ weave cocoons and allow themselves to be immured 
within them. They can, if they so choose, make their way out of 
the cocd5ns ; but jie are so silly that they cut short their own 
existence within the traps which they themselves csmtrive.” In 
the same way men allow themselves to be entangled in their own 
snares. They can, if they so choose, extricate themselves. But 
they are so foolish, that they would rather die an ignoble death 
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than make an effort to rise into the higher and purer atmosphere 
ef faith and love. 
Formérly India gnd @hina were the only two countries which 
red silk®worms and collected silk. When Europeans cathe to 
ndia, the trade received an impetus by falling into their hands. 
Nearly 5,000,000 Ibs® of raw silk were annually exported from 
India to be manufaetured in Europe. Princely fortunes were 
made by the European silk-merchants jneIndia. Many of the 
Natives, too, participated in this influx of wealth. The Native 
millionaires of the haji and the Berhampore districts owed 
their sfosperity to this trade. But now the trade has very 
much fallen off in India. Italy, France, Turkey, and Spain now 
grow silk on their own account. Bordering, as they do, upon 
the Mediterranean, their soils are very favourable to the growth 
of tke mulberry tree, and hence their success. They command 
a vast market on account of the cheapness of the product. Silk 
is now imported from Europe into India, and the silk factories 
in different parts of Bengal have a deserted and forlorn 
appearance, calculated to call a sigh from every passer-by. In 
spite of many advantages, such as cheap labour, fertile soil, 
bountiful nature, we are, it is sad to reflect, being distanced by 
our European rivals in the race for progress and prosperity. 
And England, whose fortunes are bound up with ours, 1s, un- 
happily for us, in some danger of Josing her proud position in 
the commercial worfd. These melancholy reflections naturally 
occur to our minds when we think of the decline of the silk-trade 
in Bengal and in India. 


XIX. THE REIGN OF AKBAR. 


When Akbar ascended the throne in 1556, he found the 
Moghul empire in a state of weakness and decline. The Turks, 
the Moghuls and the Afghans, setteed in different parts of the 
country, had already assumed independence under their own 
chiefs. The Hindu kings in mostgplaces were following the 
example of their Mahomedan rivals; so that the vast Moghul 
empire had shrunk within the narrow compass of the districts 
of Delhi and Agra. On ascending the throne, Akbar’s first 
object was to consolidate his empire on a firm, Secure, and 
permanent basis. In person he led his vast armies against 
those distant and outlying provinces which had thrown off their 
ee ret to the sovereignty of the Moguls. He fought many 
hard-fought and brilliant campaigns. and brought under sub-™ 
jection the provinces of Guzrat, Lashmir, Rajputafia, Sindh, 
®engal, C#ndahar, and the Deccan. 

@ On the completion of these military conquests, Akbar directed 

his attention to the internal pacification and organisation of 

the empire, He divided its vast unwieldy dimensions intop 
e) 
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fifteen subahs. These were Delhi, Lahore, Agra, Cabul, Multan, 
Ajmir, Guzrat, Malwa, Oudh, Allahabad, Behar, Bengal, 
Kiandesh, Berar, and Ahmednagore. A vigeroy was uppointed 
to each of these provinces, subject to the supreme suthority of 
the Emperor at Delhi. Each viceroy was assisted by a number 
of competent civil and military officersp such as the Dewans 
(revenue officers), the Fonzdars (generals}, the Kazis (justices 
of the peace), and ths Kotwals (police superintendents). Akbar 
maintained and encouraged the village communities, and found 
them of great service in repressing crime and maintaining 
internal peace. He kept a strict personal supervision* over all 
his officers, and hence there was not only order and method in 
every part of the administration, there was also the strictest 
justice and impartiality reigning everywhere. Akbar made a 
careful revenue survey of the empire, claiming one-third of 
the gross produce of the Jand as imperial revenue. He thus 
obtained fifteen crores of rupees from the item of land-revenue 
alone. His forces were maintained at a high rate of efficiency, as 
he was a regular paymaster and a strict disciplinarian. 

_ Kindness and conciliation was the key-note of his policy. He 
looked upon the Lindus as his subjects, confederates, and allies, 
and not as accursed infidels to be treated with cruelty and oppres- 
sion. His primary object was to effect an amalgamation between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedauns, the two leading races of the 
Indian empire. Each was persuaded to make some concessions 
to the other, and the Rajputs bade fair to be gradually assimilated 
and absorbed in the Mahomedan population. The Hindus he 
conciliated in general by abolishing all invidious taxes. 

Akbar did his utinost to improve the morals of his subjects, 
both Hindus and Mahomedans. He placec restrictions on im- 
morality ; inflicted heavy penalties on intoxication ; prohibited 
the slaughter of cows; prohibited the marriage of boys before 
they were 16, and of aes “yefore they were 14; permitted the 
marriage of Hindu widows; tried to stop the immolation of 
widows on the funeral pwe ; and prohibited polygamy amongst 
the Mahomcdans. In short, Akbar was one of the wisest and 
noblest of the sovereigns the world has seen. His rule was as 
just and as beneficent as that of Alfred the Great in England, 
and of Kifig Ramchandra in Oudh. 

[N.B.—Students might also mention Akbar’s religious 
views, the aeuate he took us learned theological 
controversies, and the friends and associates by 


whom he was surrounded.] 
qt 


XX. THE GAMES OF INDIAN SCHOOL-ZOYS. 


The game most in vogue among the school-boys in this 
country up to a certain age is certainly the nukochurt, the 
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equivalent of the English hide-and-seek. A pillar or a tree is 
chosen as the burt, or the old hag, and the person who is declared 
"to be ghe thief leans upon it, and covers his eyes. Taking 
advantage of thisbpportunity, the players go and hide thentgelves. 
After a while the thief is permitted to open his eyes, and he 
then goes about seeking his comrades who are in hiding. If he 
can touch any of them before they have time to run up to the 
hag, he is released from Jhis position as g thief, and the player 
touched becomes a thief in Jiis turn. ° faa then the processes 
are repeated till the new thief finds a successor. If a thief 
refuses to play on the gfound of fatigue or any other cause, he 
is greeted with a string of abusive epithets arranged in couplets 
of jingling rhymes. A sample of these is :— 
The Phief to Burdwan quick does run 
A roasted ape he feeds upon. 
ns To Hugly next his steps he bends 
While rotten shells to him Heaven sends. 

The thief is thus goaded on till he rejoins the game. 

The nuncote (or the salt gu-down) is another very favourite 
game among our school-boys. The play-ground is divided into 
six courts, three of which stand in a row on one aide, and three 
on the other. There is a narrow open space running between 
these squares. The salt go-down is a distinct square lying 
Pehind one or another of the six syuares mentioned above. The 
players divide thenmelves into two parties, each party occupying 
a row of squares. Those who have the salt go-down on their 
side of the play-ground are like the besieged, those on the other 
side being like the besiegers. The two partics stand facing each 
other on the narrow neutral ground separating the two rows of 
squares. When the game begins, the besiegers try to get into the 
courts of the besieged. They run forwards, backwards and 
sideways, to effect an cutrance untouched into the courts of their 
enemies. Every one on the side @ the besieged has to be on 
his guard, for if one of the besiegers happens to get into a court 
untouched, it is said to be ca hah tea it becomes a base of 
operations to the besiegers. The other two courts have to be 
captured in the same way. And then the salt go-down becomes 
the bone of contention between the two parties. If it too is 
captured, then the besiegers are declared to have won. But if 
they are touched while trying to effect an entrance, they die. 
Bométimes they aj die, and then the besieged are declared to 

ve won the game. This is a very excéting game, requiring 
great nerve and skill on the part of the players. = 

The next game of importance ig the dandagult, @r the bat 
end the cae The danda is a tip-cat Shout 2 cubits in length, and 

e gali is a short thick bar about a span long and sharpened at 

etwoends. The cat is placed in the centre of a semicircalar 
hole and is knocked forward by the bat. If the cat thus jerked» 
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forward is caught before it falls to the ground, then the player who 
had hit it up 1s declared to be out, and another player has to 
in. If the cat is not caught, it has to be thrown back to the 

lay*r at the semicircular hole, which takes thé place of a wicket. 

he player at the hole defends it with his bat, and is out if h- 
misses the cat, so as to allow it to fall into the hole or intoa 
small circle drawn round the hole. If, however, the cat is re- 
turned, or if it falls outside the ring, then the player is given 
three chances for sendin the cat farther off. He strikes the cat 
at one of the thin ends, and as it bounds he strikes at it again, 
and sends it flying to distant parts of the field. Let us -uppose 
that the cat has been sent to a distance of 40 or 50 yards from 
the hole. For every 5 yards the player scores a point. In this 
way, when 20 points are scored, the game ends. If, however, 
the player is out before he scores 20 points, his antagonist goes 
in. Whatever score he makes is then deducted from the score of 
his adversay. The party that first scores 20 points wins. 

One great advantuge of these Indian games is that they cost 
nothing. Moreover, they are not half so rough and dangerous as 
the English games by which they are being replaced. Now-a- 
days boys begin with marbles, a game simple enough ; but as 
they grow up they take to cricket, football and lawn-tennis. The 
indigenous games are looked upon as somewhat out-of-date, and 
they bid fair to become obsolete in a few years, from no fault of 
their own. 


XXII. KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


This is a virtue unfortunately more talked about than 
practised. When aman owns an animal he often has an idea 
that he can do what he likes with it. He gives it insufficient 
and unwholesome food, and houses it in a pen or fold, too 
frequently insuflicient in size and imperfectly cleaned. While 
the joo animal is at work, it is sometimes treated with wanton 
cruelty. For example in this country the bullock or the buffalo, 
while groaning under a Joud much heavier than it can possibly 
carry, is pinched black and blue, and is beaten with a thick 
stout cudgel for no sufficient reason. Their tails are twisted so 
mercilessly that all the bones in those delicate and sensitive 
structures break. In Europe, horses, dogs and other domestic 
animals, are generally tended with great consideration and:kind- 
ness; but even there, foxes, hares, and rabbits are treated with 
some cruelty in the name of sport. 

There -3 nothing strange in all this. All over the world men 
are found to take delight in killing and extermirating their 
fellow-men. War and bloodshed are perhaps less common now 
than they were in the earlier periods of the world’s history. Real 
brotherly sympathy is not so rare now between man and man as 
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it once was. But still man fails to show kindness to man, and 
it would be folly toeexpect that he would universally extend 
much kimdness to animals. ‘eo. 

» We must, however, remember that it is as wicked to ill-treat 
an animal as it is te ill-treat a man. An animal feels as keenly 
as aman does. It,can distinguish between cruelty and kindness 
as clearly as a man can. This cannotebe denied by any one 
who has studied the habits of our domestic animals closely or 
carefully. The cat, the dog, the cow, the bull, the goat, and the 
buffal all show by unmistakeable signs their appreciation of 
kindness and their dread of cruelty. And these are arguments 
which should incline us to be more considerate towards animals 
than even towards*men. <A domestic animal is often quite in- 
offensive, and it can neither return nor resent the injury that 
we? may choose to inflict upon it. It is, therefore, an act of 
cowardice to subject such an animal to any cruelty. 

It is, moreover, an act of the grossest ingratitude on our part 
to ill-treat animals from whom we receive so many tavours. It 
would be superfluous to point out in detail the many obligations 
we are under towards our domestic animals. It is by their aid 
that we till our fields; they are our beasts of burden; they 
supply us with nourishing food ; their hides and horns are used 
as articles of trade, contributing largely to our wealth and im- 
portance. Even their excrements are valuable — used for fuel 
and manure. In short, they are our greatest benefactors, both in 
life and in death ; and it is the depth of baseness to return cruelty 
and oppression for the many benefits we receive at their hands, 
Their patience, their forbearance and their obedience ought on 
the contrary to make us love them. 

Those animals however that are wild and ferocious, must be 
treated differently. They are our natural enemies, and it is 
necessary to our own existence that we shonld destroy them, 
though even this should be done as far as possible without 
cruelty. - 


XXII. A HINDU MARRIAGE. 


A Hindu marriage must always be celebrated at night-fall. 
In the evening the bridegroom’s party, consisting oPabout 40 or 
50 oe if not more, set out for the bride’s house in a gay and 
brilPiant processiog. Bands of musicians, European and Indian, 

head the procession. A priest and a bayber are indispensabl 
A few gaudy equipages, containing the father, the uncles an 
other relatives of the bridegroom, form an essential®part of the 
eceremonye And if the means of tite bridegroom’s father permit 
it, the procession must be joined by troops of boys carrying silver 
‘Sceptres, umbrellas, and various other articles of pomp and magni- 
ficence. At the close of the procession is seen the urducla ow 
the sedan-chair occupied by the baidegroom himself. As a rule, 
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the bridegroom is arrayed in superb and gorgeous ee and 
wears a pith hat adorned with filigreewory and tassels of, many 
gorgeous and brilliant hues. ‘ . 

Ax soon as the procession reaches its goal, the women of the. 
bride’s family blow their conch-shells lustily, and shrill shouts of 
welcome in the shape of Ulu, Ulu, rend the air. When the noise 
subsides a little, the bride’s father comes out to receive the bride- 
groom’s party. With outstretched hands he calls out repeatedly 
—“ Come in, sirs, come in,” “Take your seats, please,” “I amin 
very fortunate indeed,” and so on. Thé bridegroom has a gpecial 
seat reserved for him where he sits in company with his younger 
brothers, cousins, and nephews. Then begins a most edifying 
conversation between the bride’s party and. the party of the 
bridegroom. Formerly, when English education was just com- 
mencing, questions were asked in queer English, such as “ Wat 
designation was put upon you by your father?” standing for the 
simple query “ What :3; your name?” Sometimes verses in very 
idiomatic Bengali were required to be rendered in English. ‘The 
most popular one was a couplet not very remarkable for elegance 
or perspicuity of meaning which used to be roughly enough 
translated thus :— 

Large large monkey, large large belly, 
Ceylon, jumping, melancholy. 

Then followed jokes and gibes, not abvays of the most 
polished or elegant taste. The bridegroom’s party were the 
universal butts of banter and ridicule. They parried the jokes 
the best way they could, and did their utmost to turn the 
laughter against the other side. Time thus flew on swiftly 
and merrily in sallies of wit and mirth. Then the priests 

announced that the auspicious moment had arrived and the 
bridegroom, accompanied by the priest and the barber, was 
taken to the Zenana. és 
The first serious item of business in a marriage is the contract 
or pledge entered into between the bridegroom on one side and 
the bride’s father on the otter. The latter, in the presence of 
the family gods, proclaims—-“‘I, sv and so, give you, who 
are so and so, my daughter, in marriage.” . The bridegroom 
replies—“ I, such and such, accept your daughter, who is such 
and such, in marriage.” ‘The marriage-bond ‘being thus solem- 
nized, the bridegroom goes into the inner. apartments. “The 
bride, all this while, cpvered up from head to foot with her saree, 
sits beside her father, taking no part whatever in this most 
important soncern of her life. But when the marriage-contract 
is over, she follows the bridégroom to the Basara-ghar, a room 
specially fitted up for the wedding night. There the bridegroom 
and the bride sit side by side and are surrounded by a host ot' 
,voung women, who come to amuse themselves in the company of 
the newly-married couple. The bridegroom now becomes the 
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eentre of attraction and every eye is fixed on him. He is pes- 
» tered with gibes, flougs, and sarcasms on all sides. Ie is ead 
and phliled by the ears and every kind of liberty is takep with 
ahim. I? he is modest and shamefaced, as in a majority of tases 
he is likely to be, he finds his position anything but pleasant. 
But as nothing is fone in malice, he has to endure all his tor- 
tures in silence. He is then requested to sing a song. If he can 
sing well, he rises high in the estimatidh of his fair audience ; 
but if, as is very often the case, he pleads utter inability to sing, 
he igs. lubbed an idioteand a fool, What is needed at this 
juncture is brass and impndence, and to be wanting in these is 
considered a serious disqualification. 

Next morning he has to enter into a fresh contract with the 
bride. A holy fire is it and is fecl with ghee in the midst of 
Veolic rituals. In the presence of this fire, he makes a solemn 
vow and promises that he will Jove and cherish his wife 
eternally. The bride in her turn promises eternal fidelity and 
obedience. The husband swears—“ I will be to you what Ram 
was to Sita, Nala to Damayanti, Basistha to Arundhati,’ and 
s0 on. The wife swears—“ IT will be to you what Sita was to 
Ram, Dainayanti to Nala, Arundhati to Dasistha,” and so on. 
This completes the marriage-ceremony. Then follow feasts, 
banquets and various kinds of rejoicings, such as vautches, jatras, 
khemtas, and the like. 


XXII. AN INDIAN TEMPLE. 


A family shrine or a private chapel is an essential adjunct of a 
Hindu home. Hindus are required to offer their worship there 
at least twice a day, once in the morning and again in the even- 
ing. The family shrine is generally situated in the middle of a 
spacious court-yard lined with hug shady trees, such as the 
bakul, the jack, and the peepul. ~ The temple generally faces 
aneat little garden containing flower-plants of various deserip- 
tions, such as dailee, chameti, juth@Jati, etc. Hindu temples 
may be of various styles of architecture. In the temples dedi- 
eated to Kali and Siva, the most conspicuous parts are the two 
rounded cupolas rising one above the other. ‘he temples 
enshrining the images of Ram and Krishna have flat roofs as in 
the gase of ordinary dwelling-houses. The Panchratna eg the 
temple with five dimes) and the Navaratna (i.e. the temple with 
nine domes) are justly celebrated for tlfeir architectural dis-* 
tinctions. e 

The temple of Bisweswara at Henares, enjoys a world-wide 
“celebrity. ut was built by Ahalya Bai, the Marhatta princess, 
exhose unstinted charity has made her name a household word 
all over India. The temple owes many of its decorations to, 
Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the Panjab. To visit this shrine is 
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the cherished ambition of many a pious Hindu; and large 
crowds of pilgrims flock to it from the mogt distant quarters of 
India... On a Jog (ze. an auspicious conjunction st stars or 
lanets) the ey of pilgrims exceeds a hundred thousand. | 
he priests of the temple earn a princely income collected from 
the fees and the free-will offerings of the votaries. he God is 
washed every morning and evening in the water from the 
Ganges. Every worshipper, as he carries his quota of offerings 
to the god, strikes the great bell froin Nepal, suspended from the 
arch by means of an iron chain.  Aumost every part gf the 
worship is accompanied by the richest display of pomp and 
grandeur ; but the Arati or the vespers presents a spectacle of the 
eatest solemnity. The altar is then gorgeously illuminated. 
he idol is adorned with rich garlands of flowers. Clouds of 
fragrant smoke rise fron the burning incense. The conch, the 
gong, the bell, the Damiuma (or the Indian drum), the Kansara 
(the tinkling cymbal), are all simultaneously played upon ; the 
hymns of the Vedas are melodiously chanted ; the votaries go 
on repeating bom, bom, bom, bom, from a hundred throats, At 
the close of the Aratz follow singing and dancing. The god is next 
served with supper; after which he goes to bed “wrapped in a 
shaw] in winter, and a brocade in summer.” 

A Hindu temple is a very useful institution from an economic 
tout of view. It feeds hundreds of poor people every day 
rom its proceeds. It is a very usual sight to see a large con- 
course of deformed beggars in and around a Hindu temple. The 
blind, the Jame, the aged, and the sick, find there a ready 
welcome and a warm hospitality ; and the pilgrims who go to 
visit the idol, always make it a point to distribute alms amongst 
them. 


XXIV. RICE: ITS PLAETING, GROWTH AND PRE- 
) PARATION AS FOOD. 


The rice, grown in Bengar, consists of two chief species,—aus, 
or autumn rice, and aman,-or winter rice. The aus requires 
but little water for its cultivation. It is sown on sona or high 
Jands aboutthe end of Baisakh (the middle of May), and reaped 
about the beginning of Bhadra (the middle of August). he 
Aman or Harmantic rice is the cold weather crop, and formg the 
great harvest of the year. It is sown in Ashar or Sraban (June 
or July) and reaped about the beginning of Poush (the middle 
of Decemker). is crop is always sown on salv lands, 7.e. low 
Jands which retain more or fess‘water all the time the, crop is on 
the ground. Asnan rice requires a great. deal of moisture ; and 
therefore it has to be grown in a depth of water reaching at least 
>to the height of three-quarters of the stem. This sort of rice 
is always transplanted. a? ‘ 
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From the’month of April the husbandman is busy preparing 
his soil for tillage. The first thing he does is to carry to his 
fields, baskets of mawure in the shape of cow-dung, ashes, and 
the likes Thes@ lie in heaps upon the field, and are gradyally 
mixed up with the earth snd help to increase the fertility of the 
soil. While the sql is being prepared in this way, the husband- 
man anxiously waits for a shower of rain. As soon as it begins 
to fall, he runs to lis field with hisgteam of oxen and the 
primitive ploughsharesz He works in’ the field till 2 or 3 in the 
afternoon, and does not return home till he has ploughed two 
or thgee plots of land. °After the ploughing comes the harrow- 
ing. The harrow isa framework made of bamboo, and it is ses 
over the fields by a pair of bullocks to break the clods and to 
Jevel the soil, After the harrowing comes the sowing. Seeds 
are carried to the tield in a basket, and handfuls of them are 
se@ttered over the prepared soil. In a few days, if there be 
timely showers of rain, tender shoots spring up from the field 
along with blades of grass and young sprouts of weeds. The 
grass and the weeds are carefully pulled up by the Ara or the 
hand-weeder. In the meantime, showers of rain have deseended 
from the sky, and water several inches deep is collected in the 
field. The seedlings grow here to a certain size when they are 
transplanted to other fields. The process of sowing 1s called 
bupun and the process of transplauting is called ropana. 

When the transplanting has been completed, the husbandman 
is eased from his cares. He goes to visit his fields now and then, 
and all that he has to attend to now isthe weeding. Likeall other 
aoe the paddy grows vigorously under a timely and adequate 

istribution of rain and sunshine. Vhe natural calamities, which 
the hushbandman fears most are—(1) excess of rain, (2) droughts, 
(3) blights, (4) locusts, (5) field-mice, and (6) birds. It is not in 
the power of man to contend successfully against any of these, 
eee eae probably the droughtsg but even in this his success 
can be partial only. A husbandiman is more completely at the 

mercy of Nature than any other clagg of labourers. 

Let us now suppose that the stalks of corn have grown into 
gach-dhan or mature plants, and that the ears are ripe. They 
will now be mowed with a reaping book, and will be bound into 
sheaves and then formed into huge ricks. The enext process 
necessary 1s the threshing. A smooth plank is placed in an 
inctined plane leqning against a post or a wall or the stump of 
atree. Sheaves of paddy are taken dowy from the rick and are 
beaten against the wooden plank. This causes the ripe grains to” 
fall out from the slender egrs, and the ground is strewn with large 

heaps ofgcorn. But this rough pf cess leaves many grains still 
adhering to the stalks, and the treading or trampling process is 
“then resorted to, to clear the stalks of their grains. the stalks 
are spread over a plot of ground ; a thick bamboo pole is fixed ip 
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the centre of this ground and some eight or ten bullocks are 
yoked to the pole which they are made to walk round and round, 
thus treading upon the stalks and causizg the grains ‘o be 
loosened from the ears. 

The trampling is followed by winnowing. Four men stand in 
a ring round a vast heap of grain. They carry in their hands 
four large fan-like winnows with which they simultaneously 
fan the grains. This spparates the chaff or bran, and causes 
it to fly ‘about on account of its lightness. The winnowing 
rocess is succeeded by husking. Thig is done by a machine 
suown asthe dhenky. The front or fore-part of the machéne is 
called the mushala or hammer, and it is tipped with a thick iron 
ring, and is made to fall into a pit in which are deposited the 
grains that are to be husked. The dhenki is & horizontal lever 
which, on being pressed with the feet, rises and falls alternately. 
The hammer falls iuto the pit with a heavy thump and tf 
crushes the grains, separating the husks from the grain. When 
the husked grain is taken up from the pit, the rice is found 
mixed up with a large quantity of rice-dust. The dust has to be 
separated from the rice by means of a sifting fan. The rice thus 
obtained is boiled in water and becomes fit for our food. Among 
the solid preparations that are made from rice, may be mentioned 
khat, muri, chira, hurum, etc. <All of these are preparations of 
pee rice or paddy. JPithas are cakes made from rice-flour. 

he liquid preparations are pachwaz or rice-lizer ; mada or rice- 
spirits ; and paramanna or rice boiled with milk and sugar. 


Q 


XXV. THE COCOANDT, 


Of all the trees that adorn the Bengal delta, the cocoanut is 
probably the most beautiful. Its tall, slender trunk, rising high 
with a graceful bend, surpasses in loveliness and symmetry of 
form the huge, stately stems of the banyan, the peepul, and the 
tarmarind. The divisions of the joints encircling the trunk, like 
sO many rings, present an @grecable variety to the eye. The 
branches spread out with a delightful regularity, one hanging 
down on each side in a most graceful curve. The leaves are thin 
and long, and shine with a green gloss. The flowers are 80 
exquisite in shape, that our women wear ornaments made in imi- 
tation of and named after them. The large fruits, hanging in 
clusters, are of an oval forin, and make a most micturesque shbw. 
The banyan and the peepul are types of awe and sublimity ; but 
‘une cocoanut, along with the fan-palm, the areca-nut, and the 
bamboo, fastinates our eyes with grace, symmetry, and richness 
of colour. Cocoanuts, therefdre, are planted round the. sides of 


our tanks ; they fringe the court-yard of the dwelling-house, and | 


form a lovely enclosure round our gardens and groves. 
« But beauty is not the sole attraction of this lovely tree. Every 
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en of it is turned to account in our domestic economy. The 
ong trunk is scooped out to form a light canoe; the branches, 
° when fried, are used, as fuel; the stalks of the leaves being 
bound tggether, ive us the broom; the blades of the Jeaves 
mare used for fuel in cooking. The flower serves no dom€stic 
purpose ; but the fryit is very valuable for its many and important 
uses. The crust of the fruit, when dried, is used for stuffing 
mattresses, to which it gives the elasticity of an iron spring. 
The inner fibres of the, crust are twis®ed and woven into ropes 
and cables; sometimes these inner fibres, rounded into small 
balls, gerve the purpose ®f lighting a chillum. The shell, when 
entire, forms, ae ‘able bubble The milk is a cool, delicious, 
refreshing drink. The kernel is always a dainty nourishing 
food, and the oil ewpressed from the juice of the dried kernel is 
an indispensable article in the toilet of our women. It is reputed 
to Aave the virtue of lengthening the hair and of giving it gloss 
and softness at a very cheap cost. The various kinds of oils 
which are now sold in the market, under very romantic and 
sensational names, are only so many preparations of the cocoa- 
nut oil, scented and dyed by the help of some cheap Indian 
drugs. The medicinal effects of the kernels are also well-known. 
They are in many cases the only safe remedies against dyspepsia, 

colic pains, and costiveness. 

The cocoanut tree is a source of large income to its owner. In 
the Mandlyhat perganna a man’s wealth and social position are 
measured by the number of the cocoanut trees he owns. One 
tree is capable of yielding from 20 to 30 rupees profit in the course 
of a year. A moist soil is essential for the cocoanut tree, which 
cannot be reared on a rocky or hard soil. It abounds on the sides 
of those rivers only whose waters contain in them a large mix- 
ture of saline. It grows in wild luxuriance on the banks of the 
Damodar, the Rupnaryana and the Ganges. This tree is very 
rare in the N.W. provinces. Heng, the first thing which seems 
to excite an eager delight in the mind of the Marwari, as he 
comes down into these plains of Lower Bengal, is the beautiful 
cocoanut with its feathery leaves an® its rich clusters of fruits. 


XXVI. THEATRES. 


A theatre is above all things a place of entertainment. Its 
scersic decorationsgharm the eye; its music delights the ear ; its 
poetry captivates the soul; and the incidgnts and the situations 
which are enacted on the stage excite an interest through theirm™ 
novelty and variety. Thig is as it should be. Foret must not 
be forgotgen that we go to a theatr@ after our day’s toil. A con- 
tinual grind is hurtful to the body and to the mind. Hence rest 
“and relaxation are absolutely necessary for a healthy body and a 

sound mind. And it is to enjoy this r O80 that wy 
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otoatheatre. The first aim of the manager of a¢heatre ought 
therefore to be to contribute to our delight and mirth by a gay 
succession of lovely sights and sweet sounds. ‘ 

But, besides contributing to our pleasutes, astheatre mhy very 
wisely be made to serve other important purposes. The tragedies, 
may very well be of service in purifying our hearts and elevating 
our morals ; and the comedies may be of nfaterial use to us in 
checking our vices and restraining our follies and absurdities. 
The moral lessons needengt be conveyed ina dry, dull, or abstruse 
manner. They ought to be artfully interwoven in a highly 
interesting or amusing plot. Many af gira vanes pays are 
conceived in this strain. Julius Cesar, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Henry V. are, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
examples in which moral teaching goes side by side with amuse- 
ment. 

The modern theatres of Bengal are chiefly the results ef a 
close imitation of the English stage. Our theatrical language 
consisting of such words as “scene,” “stage,” “ motion-master,” 
‘“‘prompter,” etc., is a clear indication of this. The names them- 
selves of the native theatres are all in English. Though foreign 
and exotic, theatres have taken a deep root in the country, and 
they have all but supplanted the various forms of musica] enter- 
tainment indigenous to the soil. Many noble pieces have been pro- 
duced on the boards of these theatres. Some of these, such as the 
“ Bilwamangal,” the “ Bibaha-Bibhrat,” and the “ Natyabikar,” 
are very well suited to the social and moral needs of our country- 
men. But it must be confessed with regret that in the native 
theatres we are often greeted with worthless, impure, and immoral 
trash. Itis to be hoped that with the progress of education a 
higher moral tone will be reached in our society, for that alone 
will purge away the gross obscenities and impurities which now 
disfigure our theatres. The theatre-going public, in our country, 
consist too often of young men of a pretipate character. The 
poor actresses are often compelled to throw aside the little 
modesty that is still left in them, at the special request, and for 
the entertainment of an tesvorthy audience. It would be idle 
to expect any reform in the moral tone of our theatres until 
there is an improvement in the morals of the audience, as the 
manager of the theatre is forced to-conform to the tastes and 
wishes of thé bulk of his audience. 


XXVII. A CYCLONE. 


A cyclone is a peculiar sort of high wind accompanied by 
thunder and lightning and cppious rzinfall. In a storm and a 
hurricane the course of the wind seldom changes, but in a' 
cyclone the wind blows successively from various directions ; ite 
has, in fact, a circular motion, cyclone literally meaning a whirl- 
€ 5 t 
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wind, from the Greek word cycios, a circle. The first indication 
that we have of the approach of a cyclone is a murky sky with 
® patcheg.here and thee of clouds looking like the smoke that 
issues from dana fuel. As the wind rises, increasing. masses 
mof clouds are seen chasing each other in the sky. As it fises 
still higher, the clouds seem to descend nearer and nearer to the 
earth. The currenf of the wind is neither steady nor regular ; 
its force seems to rise and fall alternately at certain intervals. 
At first it blows with gp hoarse moans Which soon becomes a 
booming sound. Every blast seems to be more terrific than the 
one that preceded it. After a certain time the high gale is 
accompanied by sweeping gusts of rain, which seem to pierce 
the skin like a shower of stee]). Now the whole sky becomes 
overspread with dark clouds; the gale blows harder and 
harder; the rainfall becomes more and more copious every 

instant. 

Several hours, sometimes a whole day and more, pass away in 
this manner. Sometimes there is a lu)l, and the weather seems to 
brighten up, but this calm is very deceptive; for itis soon 
succeeded by a hoarser roar of the wind and a heavier shower of 
rain. At last the crisis comes: the rain comes down in heavy 
masses and the wind resumes incredible force and velocity. 
Nothing is then heard except Joud plashing of rain and the 
Jouder boom of the wind. Everyone hides himself in a corner of 
the house, which segms to be shaken to its foundation and even 
begins to rock dreadfully. We expect sudden and instantaneous 
death, and even thoughtless triflers bend their knees in prayer 
to that God who is our last refuge in the hour of peril. This 
critical stave lasts for about three or four hours: then the cyclone 
abates and finally ceases. 

The ravages and the devastations comuntted by a cyclone, 
during the three or four hours of its critical stage, are perfectly 
appalling. It tearsup by the root even the hngest banyan trees, 
with their hundreds of hanging roots and shading branches. The 
branches are broken and blown to a distance. Hundreds of 
pene cocoannts and areca-nuts "fe flat. The rivers swell 
seyond all a0 hae overflowing their banks and clebad tase 
away everything in their path. The strong cables of ships anc 
steamers are snapped off as if they were so many silken threads. 
Huge merchant-men are lifted bodily out of the river or the 
sea and are stranged upon the shore. Not mud-houses only, 
but solid masonry buildings, are razed. to the ground, and 
hundreds of persons buried under the ruins. Sometimes™ 
thatched cottages, with all their iniates, perchede upon the 
roof, are geen floating down the raping flood. We see nothing 

*but ruin and desolation on all sides. 
™ Even a cyclone, however, is not without its benefits. It clears 
the air, and removes from it the noxious gases and miasma,. 
® 
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which are so destructive of life. The cyclone carries in it a sub- 
stance called “ozone,” which has the wonderful virtue of de-, 
composing foul and unwholesome gasex, which cause fever, 
cholera, and other fell diseases. I1t is in the tropics that noxious 
miasma is most likely to form; and it is in the tropics that 
cyclones occur at certain intervals. We thus see “a soul of 
goodness in things evil.” 


rn 


XXVIIL TRAVELLING: ITS ADVANTAGES IN 
ENLARGING THE MIND. , 


Travelling is nowadays rightly considered as an indispensable 
part of our education. In England, a yourg man now sets out 
on his tour through the continent, if not through the world, to 

ive, as it were, a finishing touch to the education he has recefved 
in schools and colleges. The knowledge gathered from books is 
of a somewhat theoretical character, and in order to make it 
really useful, we must supplement it by a varied experience of 
the practical side of life and nature. The wisest teachers of all 
times have almost always been great travellers. Homer 
Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Plutarch; Milton, Addison, Gibbon 
and Macaulay ; Darwin, Spencer, Dickens and Thackeray, were 
not only men of original genius: they had also enriched their 
minds with a comparatively long course of tvavels, and by acute 
observation of the lands and the people they had seen. Johnson, 
who never travelled much, had the sagacity to perceive the 
advantages of seeing foreign lands. Boswell reports of him :— 
“He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into 
distant countries. He said that the mind was. enlarged b it, 
and that an acquisition of dignity of character was derived front 
it. He expressed a particular enthusiasm with regard to visiting 
the walls of China.” e 

Shakespeare, who was probably no great traveller himself, has 
said, “ Home-keeping youtys ever have homely wits.” He further 
ealls these stay-at-home people “dull sluggards.” In point of 
fact, home-abiding men are like kupamanduks, toads in a well, 
who are well content with what they have or see around them- 
selves. They have few higher aspirations of any kind, and they 
have a contempt for all reforms and innovations. They are 
wedded to the superstitions and prejudices of «&their country,‘and 
can never free themselves from them. They see nothing good or 

““Imitable in the world abroad, and have an inordinate pride or 
vanity regarding the absolute perfection of their native land. 
This forms a serious drawbfick to their material and snoral pro-, 
gress. For progress is secured by striving, and striving implies a 
previous discontentment with our surroundings. When we 

«content with, and even proud of what we have, we lack the 

a 
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stimulus necéssary for effort or struggle, and the result will 
be merely an idle and stupid conceit, unfavourable alike to 
individyal and nationad growth. 

Wherewer we rhay roam and whatever nations we may Figit, 

we shall always find something to admire and imitate, if alec 
something to condergn and avoid. Every nation is working out 
its own destiny in its own way. It is adapting itself to the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, and in sg doing it cannot help 
developing in itself intelJectual and mofal traits, some of ene 
on examination will be found to be worthy of our approval, if 
not alse of our imitation.” In its social, political, and religious 
institutions, every nation will present some aspects and features 
which it will be for our good to study. And even its defects 
and failures will carry with them important and pregnant lessons 
for our guidance. In short, if we travel with our eyes open, we 
shal acquire both knowledge and wisdom ; we shall enlarge our 
sympathies and shall find ourselves better equipped for our 
journey through life. 

When we visit historic scenes, scenes where the course of 
history has been altered, we are carried back to the past, the 
imagination is fired, an we are enabled to grasp and realise 
the events of history more vividly than we could ever have done 
by merely reading books. This close intercourse with bye-gone 
ages cannot but expand the memory and the imagination. It 
was while listeningeto the monks of the Ara Coeli Church in 
Rome chanting on the site where once stood the Temple of Jupiter. 
Capitolimus, that Gibbon determined to write his immortal his- 
tory. Macanlay owed his inspiration to his personally visiting 
the places he was about to describe. Who can visit the Kurukhetra 
without being eleyated, for a while, into regions of poetry and 
epic grandeur ; and who can behold the battlefield of Plassey, 
without being awe-struck by the momentous issues that have 
followed in the train of the victoryeichieved there ? 

Then the natural scenes which pass before our eyes in the 
course of travel, cannot but enlar ur “intellectual horizon. 
When we stand face to face with a lotty mountain, when we see 
peak rising upon peak, when we see clouds rolling below us, 
when we survey wide expanses of lakes or rivers, our minds 
and hearts are, as it were, raised to a higher atmosphere. The 

nd spectacles of nature produce a corresponding greatness 
in tht mind of the beholder. To a native of Bengal, mountain 
scenery is more than a revelation. It gems to chase away 
all narrowness of the mind, and fille us with a sublimity we 
never felt before. Scales geem to faii from our eyé@, and we 
gre bettereable to appreciate Natu and Man from the auspi- 
cious day when a cloud-capped rocky summit first breaks in 

n our vision. Formerly travel was a travail; it entailed 
unusual hardships, and meant a lavish expenditure of money. » 
® 
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But now that travel has become so easy and so cheap, we should 

miss no opportunity of aera through foreign countries, | 

or, at any rate, through India, the land of our birth. be 
¢ 

« a 


XXIX. THE RACES INHABITING INDIA. 


4 


The oldest inhabitants of India, known under the common 
name of aborigines of non-Aryans, comprise various stocks or 
races. Their conquerors, the Aryans, have represented them as 
“black-skinned and flat-nosed,” as * disturbers of sacgifices,” 
“gross feeders on flesh,’ ‘“ raw-eaters,” “ unclean,” . “ lawless,” 
and “without gods and rites.” In the Rig-veda, they are 
represented as “ senseless, false, imperfectly speaking, unbelieving, 
unpraising and unworshipping.” “The non-Aryans,” says the 
Mahabharata, “are wanting in manners and religion... Fhey 
marry their superiors : they drink human blood ; they live far 
from all human society ; they are illiterate ; they fall in love 
with the wives of their preceptors ; they are beastly and sinful.” 

The non-Aryans, as they exist now, are found scattered in 
small groups over different parts of India. There are ‘‘traveller’s 
tales” of dog-faced cannibals (near the Bay of Bengal), who daub 
themselves with red earth, and whose only conception of God is 
an evil spirit spreading disease. Near the hills in Southern 
Madras are (1) the Palars living on jungle-products and mice, 


and worshipping demons ; (2) the Maudevers, a nomadic tribe, 


wandering over the hills with their cattle ; and (3) the HKaders 
who live by the chase. The Nazrs, ainong whom polvandry is 
still in vogne, live in south-western India. In the Vindhya 
ranges live the Bhils, who were formerly the ferror of the neigh- 
bouring country, but who were formed into a peaceful and settled 
community about 1827. Inthe Central BA ies live the Gonds, 
who hold their bows with {heir feet, drawing the string with 
both hands with such force that they can send an arrow right 
through the body of adeer. In the Tributary states of Orissa 
live the Patuas, so called“from their women wearing only a 
few strings of beads around the waist, with a bunch of leaves 
before and behind. In the hills of Assam live the Akas, who 
lurk as thieves in the cotton-field, and who are said to be the 
eaters of a thousand hearths. Then there are the Santhals, 
living among the hills on the valley of the Ganges in hower 
Bengal ; and the Khonds who live in the forest-covered ranges 
rising from the Orissa coast. The Khonds and the Santhals 
have gives up their primitive modes of living by plunder and 
warfare, and are now both peacéable and well-tg-do races. 
Some Santhals have received a liberal education, and some aré 
reckoned among the graduates and under-graduates of tht 
Calcutta University. 


« 
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As for the Aryan races, they are too well-known to require a 
“lengthy account. Thg Hindus, who were the first to conquer 
India, were also the earliest to migrate from their homes in the 
jlateaus of Central Asia. The Hindusare a fair-skinned pécple, 
with chiselled, handsome features, the Rajputs specially possessing 
a loftier and grandér presence than probably can be found any- 
where else in the world. The Hindus justly boast of a glorious 
civilisation in the past, and it is hoped shat their future will also 
be a bright record of achievements in the various departments of 
literature, art and sciences The next band of Aryan conquerors, 
who followed in the wake of the Hindus, were the Arabs and the 
Persians. They too have a glorious past, and they too are striving 
to regain their place in the scale of nations. ‘The English, who 
now rule over India, are also Aryans, as their complexion and 

theer language testify. 


XXX. ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN DRESS 
CONTRASTED. 


The poorer classes of the inhabitants of Bengal are not en- 
cumbered with many clothes. The dress of an ordinary shop- 
keeper consists of a dhott or waist-cloth, worn round the loins, 
and reaching as far down as the knee ; of a chadar or cotton 
shaw] thrown carelgssly over the shoulders, and a pair of shoes 
or slippers. So the ordinary clothing of an average husbandman 
is a coarse dhotz and a scarf thrown over the shoulders. This 
scarf is sometimes worn as a turban, especially when the 
hushbandman is working in his fields. In winter, some wear a 
markin sheet, and those who can afford it wear a waist-coat, or 
a shirt not reachittg beyond the waist. At present, some wear a 
cheap woollen stuff, known as wrapper, and this they think to 
be an effective protection against the chiJl blasts of the season. 

The women wear a sart, or a thi€k coarse piece of cotton cloth, 
a part of which is wrapped or folded. twice round the upper 
he tf of their body ; the lower half *@fng enclosed in a single or 
double fold of the same clothing. In the N.W. provinces every 
woman wears a tight jacket, and the sar?¢ hanging in several 
graceful folds in front looks like a gown. As for the better class, 
known as Bhadraloka, their costume is only slightly different 
froma that of their poorer brethren. They too wear the dhott and 
the chadar, only With this difference that the stuff they wear 
is finer and of a richer quality than the pdorer classes can affords, 
to buy. Besides the ti-and the -n,adar they gengrally wear 
a shirt, Both while at Home ang while out on business or 

* pleasure. On grander océasions, a Parsee or & China coat is worn 
eever the shirt, and this completes their toilet. The richer classes 
wear the same articles of dress with little or no difference. 
On occasions of marriage or grand festivities, men and women™ 
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put on silken or satin dresses rich in texture and brilliant 
in colour. . ‘ 

Those who serve in Government or othtr offces have to dress 
thexaselves in asomewhat curious style. Their dress is‘a strange, 
mixture of the Hindu, the European, and the Mahomedan cos- 
tumes. The shoes, the pantaloous, and the &cockings are wholly 
English; but the chapkan and the choga are relics of the Mahome- 
dan supremecy. The thedar and the turban are to be traced to 
the Hindu period. The chadars, gracefully twisted for the purpose, 
are made to pass over the chapkan in eeveral folds. There are 
many who wear the chapkan and the chadar along with th® dhoti 
even in their office suit. The women of the upper and middle 
classes have taken to wear bodice, Jacket, chemise, and some other 
European articles of dress, to the horror and disgust of the elderly 
matrons of our community. The men, too, are fast pravitating 
towards the European style of dress. J*rom these signs it may be 
safely predicted that in a few years more the European standard of 
dressing will be the only one known in this country. Whether 
we wish it or no, it is probably our destiny to be Europeanized in 
costume, as well as in other things. 

And yet the European costume has hardly anything to 
recommend it for wear by Indians. It is not cheap, a very 
important consideration in this country. It is not suited to the 
climate of this tropical region, and to wear a pair of stockings 
is a positive torment to most persons. It is not graceful, for it is 
too tight and too plain to produce an impression of pomp or 
grandeur. A costume must be loose and flowing to appear 
graceful or attractive. The European dress consists of a pair of 
close-fitting trousers, a shirt, a coat, and a waist-coat, a collar, a 
neck-tie and a hat. There is hardly anythifig* superfluous in 
this, every article of dress having its use. It may be a ve 
convenient atyle of dress in cold climates, and is certainly well 
suited for active exertion, Mut there is little reason why we 
should adopt it in this sountry. Our own way of dressing is very 
cheap, very graceful, at led-to our eyes, and is eminently suited 
to the requirements of our climate. The costume of European 
females is very decent and very graceful; but it is far more expen- 
sive than the ordinary dress of Indian ladies, and therefore un- 
suited to a poor country like ours. The fact that the Mahomedans 
have rae oe adopted our costume is in itself a proof that it ig the 


best that can be devised under the existing circumstances. 


* 
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XXXLeTHE FUNERAL RITES OF THE HINDUS. 


8 
As soon as a Hindu feels certain that he is dying, hé” performs ® 
the two ceremonies known as Chandayan and Prayschitta. B 
the former is meant the rite of purification, in the course of whic 
~certain gifts have to be made to the Brahmans. The latter means 
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expiation, and it consists mainly in the recital of certain mantras 
{n the pyasence of the family gods. When a Hindu is at the last 

asp, he ix brough® out into the court-yard where he is made to 

ie at full length upon his back, with a tulsic plant at head, ahd 
a spade at his feet. is friends and relatives now stand around 
him in a ring, and shout at his ears the names of the four deities 
—the Ganges, Narayan, Brahma, and Rama. In the meantime, 
preparations are made foy carrying the cerf%se to the funeral pyre. 
A large tree is felled and bundles of dry wood are carried to the 
burying ghat, by men whofe caste permits them to perform these 
unpleasant duties. <A litter is prepared to carry the corpse, and 
the kinsmen of the deceased are called together to do what is 
needful. An earthen pitcher, a mat, a hubble-bubble, a torch, 
made of twisted straw, and various sundries have to be kept ready 
agaimst the cremation. 

The litter is made of two bamboo poles placed parallel. Seven 

oe of bamboo are placed across foeween these poles, and are 

astened to them by strong ropes of straw. Upon this frame the 
corpse is Jaid at full length with its face up, the two thumbs being 
tied together and the two great toes. The litter is borne by four 
persons who must be of the same caste as the deceased. The chief 
mourner, who wears a very poor dress, consisting of a very short 
dhott and a very short scarf, precedes or follows the litter with 
the earthen pitchergin hand. Some servants follow with the 
torch, the spade, and a long bamboo pole. As the party proceeds, 
they cry out at short intervals, “ Baluhari, Hanbele” striking 
fear and awe into the hearts of the hearers. In the villages u 
retired and unfrequented spot by the side of a river or a tank is 
chosen for the byrning of the dead. On arriving here the corpse 
is dipped in the adjoining tank or river, and is dressed in new 
clothing. A show is made of giving piudas or cakes made of 
rice boiled in milk to eat, of pany or the betel leaf to chew, 
of the hookah for smoking. The mourners then lay the corpse 
on the pile. The chief mourner, yc ase eam eae the eldest 
surviving son, then sets fire to the pi® and applies the burning 
torch to the face of the deceased. ‘This is such a revolting process 
that some feel it to be a cruel and barbarous rite. Next comes 
the breaking the bones of the corpse, and this, todg is a most 
hideous spectacle. The fire has to be poked with a long shar 
bamboo pole which pften pierces the corpse. There seems tndeed 
to be no pity and no tenderness for the dead. Everybody seems 
to be impressed with the idea that the body is no part of the -~» 
dead. It is like a cast-off garment, and thus it is traated with 

cruelty and an indifference, which may naturally seem to be 

Farbatcne and inhuman. When the body is consumed, the fire 
# extinguished, and a diligent search is made for those parts 
of the body which might have withstood the flames. These are _ 
carefully pftked out and deposited in a small earthen vessel ; 
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for it is necessary that they should be thrown into the Ganges 
after a certain lapse of time. 

On the fourth day after the death, the daughter of th deceased 
has to perform a sradh. All that she is permitted to offer to thé 
dead is uncooked foud, consisting of raw rice and vegetables with 
ae and condiments. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 

rahmans and the caste-men of the dead are sumptuously fed. 
On. the tenth day, in be case of a Brahman, the son or the sons, 
as the case may be, perform the sradh on their part. Very costly 
gifts, sometimes of silver, if not also ot gold, have to be :aade to 
the Brahmans. Learned Pandits are invited from distant parts 
of the country, and each of them receives a fee proportionate to 
his learning or erudition. Hundreds of inen and women are 
fed for several days. Thousands of paupers also have a meal 
provided for them, each of them receiving a present of a four- 
anna or an eight-anna piece on his return home. The whole 
affair is conducted on such a large and liberal scale that many 
families are impoverished for life through the heavy drain which 
this custom puts upon their purse. Then at the end of every 
month a pind has to be offered to the dead. At the end of the 
year the sambatsarik is held with great eclat. On every anni- 
versary of the date of death, another offering is made, this is con- 
tinued to the third or fourth generation, and then the dead sinks 
into oblivion. ! 

On the death of a Brahman, every member of his tribe regards 
himself as unclean for ten days. ‘They all abstain from eating 
fish or flesh, and do not allow themselves to be shaved. On the 
death of a Khetria, the period of uncleanness extends over twelve 
days; a Vaisya’s period: of impurity lasts for. fifteen days, and a 
Sudra’s for a month. On the day of purification the kinsmen 
of the dead shave themselves, bathe in the river, and put on a 
new dhotv. The sons and the nearest relatives go barefooted, 
and they are prohibited from indulging in any kind of luxury. 
They ‘eat only one sea gone merely of boiled rice ; they 
have to sleep on mats or coarse blankets, and are not allowed 
to use pillows or curtains for comfort or convenience. They 
are not even allowed to chew pan or betel-leaves. A Hindu’s 
respect anc solicitude for the soul of the departed are unique 
and deserve the highest commendation and admiration. 
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KAA. EARTHOUAKES. 


.® 

The inside of the earth is a burning mass of hquid matter. 
As this burning matter gools, it contracts, and causes a vacuum 
In tH® space from which it has receded. When this vacunm 
occurs the upper crusts of the earth are drawn down to fill the 
space. This necessarily produces rents and fractures on the 
surface of the earth. By the violent drawing in of the earth, the 
liqnid ocean around is set in motion, and flows forward like 
gigantic waves, aud finds an outlet through the rents or fractures 
referred to above. The motions of these gigantic waves are 
supposed to be the causes of the earthquake. 

e first indication that we have of an earthquake is a loud 
rumbling noise heard below the earth. This noise is somewhat 
like the Dursting of a thunderbolt, or the explosion of a cannon, 
or the passing of a heavy-wheeled carriage along iron rails, or 
the angry roar of a chafed lion heard at a short distance. The 
noise is accompanied by a violent rocking of the earth. The 
walls of the housé seem to bend forwards and backwards, the 
floor seems to heave up and down, the arches crack and burst, 
and if a house is old and ricketty, it will come down with a 
crash, sometimes burying all the inmates under the debris. The 
trees rock their branches on high, although there may not be 
a breath of wirfd Stirring anywhere. The tanks, the wells, and 
the rivers seein to be in great commotion ; the fishes are evi- 
dently seized by a panic and receding waves leave them upon 
the shore in a state of distress. Phe shock generally laste for 
half a minute or so. Sometimes eh cane Near occur at short 
intervals. Usually the first shock #” much smarter than any 
that succeed it. 

During an earthquake the ground floor of the house and the 
Open space in or near the court-yard are considered the safest 
places. In those districts where earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence two-storeyed buildings are very rare, and ever 
dwefling-house haf in front of it a spacious open compound, 
where one may seek shelter during the ear®hquake. 

From the frequency and the smartness of the shcsks in the 
Northern Bengal districts, specialiste have surmised that a crater 
és in the®course of formation somewhere near Maldah and 
galpigoorhi. This, if true, would be a great calamity, for it 
would mean the annihilation of life and property to an incaleul- 
able and ingredible extent. 
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According to a popular myth among the Hindus earthquakes 
are due to very grotesque causes, ‘This carth 1s supposed to . 
rest on the hoods of a hydra-hcaded montter called the ferpent 
of #anta or Eternity. This huge python is supposea to teel, 
every now and then, an overwhelming sense of fatigue or* 
exhaustion on account of the load it has ta carry. And then, 
with a view to obtain a momentary relief, it transfers this earth 
from one of its hoodsztg another. The earthquake is looked 
upon as a very great calamity, and hence ¢o witness it is supposed 
to involve a great sin. This sin has,to be washed away with 
Sankistans, prayers, and thanksgivings. Au earthquake ‘3 also 
supposed to be a visitation from Ged, who has to be appeased 
with gifts and presents. 


XXXII. TIGERS, a 


Tigers are of the feline tribe, belonging to the same species as 

cats, lions, jaguars, leopards, etc. They are armed with teeth 
nd claws, and spring upon their prey, which they rend limb 
Prot limb. They are very active and have wonderful strength. 
They are nocturnal in their habits, and their eyes are 80 
extremely sensitive to light that they can see well, even when it 
would appear quite dark to other animals. ‘They are met with 
in various parts of Asia, but it is in the jungles of India that 
the largest and strongest of the species are found. Royal or 
Sengal tigers, which are of the fiercest disposition, are generally 

about 8 feet long and 4 feet high, but sometimes we come across 
specimens from 10 to 12 feet long. In point of cunning and 
erocity, the tiger distances all other animals, and in point of 
strength the lion, the mis-called king of beasts, is no match 
for him. 

A tiger is 8 very handsome animal. Its colour is of a bright 
orange buff, and its back an@ legs are beautifully striped with 
black. It has no mane, but it has great whiskers like the lion 
and the panther. It is OMwjithe and graceful make, and its skin 
is smooth and glossy. It hides itself in a jungle during the day, 
which it generally spends in sleeping; but during the night it 

rowls for miles by the banks of the rivers or ponds where 
animals rephir to quench their thirst. It stalks its prey, getting 
nearer and nearer, till at last a well-directed spring brings down 
the unfortunate victim. Tigers very often visit localities 
_ inhabited by men, where they will first seize stray sheep and 
bullocks, which they kill by tearing their throats, and then earry 
away to the jungle, where they can feed upon their prey 
undisturbed. A tiger, when it once tastes human bleéd or flee, 
yecomes A Man-eater, and it appears ever afterwards te prefet 
ais kind of food to all others, It is frequently seen that it 
“will pick out the cowherd in preference to the cattle he is driving. 
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Tigers are,® however, capable of at tamed, and in various 

» Parts of Bengal, fukira are seen going about with them in their 
train. ,bhese tigers seem to be completely under the authority 
of their gnasters® They are rarely fed with meat, and heir 

"nourishment chiefly consists of boiled rice and ghee Raw meat 
renders the tiger biqgodthirsty and seems to awaken its dormant 
ferocity. The fakir forbids all persons to touch the animal, and 
this tends much to preserve its docility. . 

Tigers can swim wel], and there a% instances on record of 
their seizing men from rafts and boats. A tiger once got on to a 
rat and killed all the pé&rsons that were on it. For a time be 
was entirely at the mercy of the stream, but as soon as the raft 
came near toa bank he jumped on to the shore and escaped into 
the jungle. When“he tiger goes out prowling for its prey, the 
tigress is left at home to feed and defend the cubs until he 
retifrns. In defendiny her young the tigress becomes doubly 
ferocious. 

Tiger-hunting is a most exciting but dangerous sport. 
Hunting parties are organised hy Rajahs, Nawabs, Chiefs and 
Sirdars, to which some Europeans are generally invited. 
Seated on elephants, they go out Into dense jungles, and here 
their attendants stuart the game, Then tollows a deadly 
encounter between the tiger and its pursuers. Sometimes the 
tiger escapes unhurt, after assailing ead ning to death several 
of its foes ; but as aerule, the rifle proves too powerful, and he is 
brought to the ground and bagged before he can cause any 
mischief to anybody. 


XXXIV. INDIAN FRUITS AND TLOWERS. 


Nature is more bountiful in India than probably in any other 
country of the world. Here every muy rings forth its own 
treasures and its own wonders. he products of different 
climates are here laid at our feet, and Goldsmith’s description 
of Italy is eminently applicable to India: 

Whatever fruits in different climes were founds 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
atever blooms in torrid tracts appear 
Whose%bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the Northern sky, 

With vernal lives that blossom: but to dis} 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, ¢ 
: q@ Nor ask lururiante from tle planter’s toil, 

Among the most notable of the flowers of India may be 
fuentioned the féllowing, —the champak with ita golden neuile its 
tapering form, and its pungent odour; the fotus, the queen. of. » 
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flowers, acceptable alike to gods and men, with its grey petals and 
its fine delicate perfume ; the jasmine or the madhair, wafting its 
rich and sweet scent around ; the marigo/d, with its bright and 
varjel hue and its strong smell ; the rose, the vael, the *utht, the 
jati, the tagar, etc. Most of these flowers find an honourables 
mention in Indian poetry. <A lady’s finger is compared to the 
champak, her face to the lotus, her teeth to the kunda, her nose 
to the deel (sesamum), gnd so on. The lotus and the champak 
have found due recognition even in Enghlsh poetry. The two 
flowers deserving special mention are, however, the bakul and 
the kamint. The latter, as its name implies, ig a vezy soft 
flower, whose petals fall off at the shghtest touch ; but it scatters 
its fragrance over a vast area, and it has a white and sparkling 
lustre most pleasing to the eye. The bakul bas not much beauty 
of colour or form; but its exquisite scent places it in the very 
front rank of flowers. The shephalika is also a most attraczive 
flower; is has a shapeiy form, and the colour is snow-white. 
In respect of rich and delicate odour the sephalika can fitly 
bear comparison with the kaminiz, if not also with the lotus. 
The rose, originally an exotic, has been domiciled in India, and 
it is now reared in abundance. 

As for the Indian fruits, it will suffice to mention the follow- 
ng :—The mango, which must head the list, because it is as 
delicious as it is nourishing. The jack is a very large fruit, one 
of them being often enough to feed from 10.t0 15 persons. The 
palm-fruit is also large, ‘hut it is not half so delicious as the 
mango or the jack. The pomegranate, the pine-apple, the guava, 
and the orange are comparatively small in size ; But they are in 
very great request owing to their rich and sweet taste. The 
cocoanut with its sweet milk and its pulpy keynel is very tempt- 
ing. The banana is highly prized by natives and Europeans 
alike: Among the fruits of the creeping and climbing plants we 
might mention melons, cuzumbers, gourds, pumpkins, red 
potatoes, white potatoes, etc. These are as a rule very sweet, the 
number of bitter, patie, or sour fruits being comparatively 
very small in India. 


XXXV. PUNDIT ISWARA CHANDRA 
VIDYASAGARA.  « 


No name in modern Bengal is more honoured than that of the 
subject ofthis sketch. Pundit Iswara Chandra’s great natural 
wers, his deep erudition, hts large-hearted philanthropy, and his 
blaineless life, have for ever endeared his name to his countrymen.’ 
When this great and good man died, full of years and honours, the 
_ grief expressed at his loss, and the homage paid to his memory, 
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e 
showed how high a place he had secured in the hearts of all 
® Every Bengali felt, in the lines of Shakespeare :-— 
e ‘“¢ foe was a man, take him for all in all, °, 
we TI shall not look upon his like again.” 

We shall here brigfly point out afew of the many claims that 
he had upon our gratitude and veneration. 

Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara nay be rightly styled the 
“Father of modern Bengali prose writing.” Up to so recent a 
date as the beginning of the present century, Bengali writers had 
said tkeir attention almost exclusively to metrical composition. 
t was reserved forthe European missionaries of Serampore, Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, to show the capabilities of the language for 
becoming a populat medium for the expression in writing of 
everyday and commonplace ideas. But for some time there was 
little attempt on the part of prose writers at literary elegance or 
refinement of style. It was not until Pundit Iswara Chandra 
hegan to write that any great improvement became visible. His 
style, marked as it was by clearness, melody, and dignity, first 
disclosed that it is possible to express in Bengali prose, with both 
exactness and elegance, the most abstruse ideas and the most 
delicate shades of meaning. Subsequent writers modelled their 
style upon that of Pundit Iswara Chandra, and the elevation of 
our mother-tongue to its present position of literary dignity, con- 
stitutes no sinall clatm upon our gratitude to the man to whom 
mainly this improvement is due. 

Vidyasagara was also an authority in Sanskrit literature. It 
is probable that, with his great talents and sound scholarship, it 
was not beyond his powers to have produced some original work 
in Sanskrit that. phi have come to be regarded as a classic. But 
he contented himself with the humbler, more useful réle of 
popularising Sanskrit literature among his countrymen. His 
grammars and commentaries have @one much to place Sanskrit 
within the easy grasp of any earnest Sti Gils He was also a well- 
read English scholar, and by his trang}€tons into Bengali, he has 
introduced to his countrymen more than one of the master-pieces 
ot English literature. In the sphere of social reform the Pundit 
worked long and with vigour. He hited up his powerful voice 
against the aoc of polygamy among Hindus, and it is to his 
arguments that we owe the almost complete discontinuance of the 
practice among edutated Bengalis. He was a strong advocate for 
the legalisation of widow-marriage. In alé his efforts in these , 
directions he gave ample proofs that h- was actuated, solely by 
large-hearted sympathy with, suffering, and unselfish enthusiasin 
gor the welfare of his country. 

, it has been well said that Vidyasagara was not only an “ ocean 

of learning,” as his title implies; he was also an “ocean of 

benevolence? The large income derived from the sale of hig * 
® 
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books was spent mainly in various charitica Hundreds of 
destitute families were supported, and hundreds of poor jads were 
edycated at his expense. idows and orphans: he took, under his 
special care. Of him it may be truly said that “his pity gave ere 
unig an.” 3 
We will conclude this short sketch with a bricf notice of his 
life and works. He was born in 1821 at Bissingha, a village in 
the district of Midnapore: His father, Thakurdas Banerjea, was a 
oor man, lis salary amounting to only eight rupees a month. 
swara Chandra was admitted into the’Sanskrit Collace Calcutta, 
in 1829. Asa student he soon gave promise of his future eminence 
by winning nearly all the prizes and scholarships for which he 
could compete. He graduated in his twenty-first year, and was 
appointed Head Pundit at the Fort-William College. Subsequently 
he became in turn Assistant Secretary, Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature, and lastly Principal of the Sanskrit College. The last 
appointment he resigned in 1850, and thenceforth up to the time 
of his death, in 1894, he devoted his life to study, and works of 
benevolence. 
In addition to writing or cditing numerous text-books for 
schools in Bengali, in Sanskrit, and in English, he published the 
following works of a more permanent character :— 
Betal Panchabinshuti, or “The Storics of the Twenty-five 
Demons.” ( 
Vranti-Bilash, a prose translation of Shakespeare’s “Comedy 
of Errors.” 
Lidhava-Bibaha, a treatise on Widow-remarriage, 
Bahu-Babaha, or “ Polygamy.” 
Siar Banabas, or “'The Exile of Sita”; and 
“A Review of Sanskrit Writers and their Works,” 


XXXVI. DWELLING-HOUSES—NATIVE AND 
“3. FUROPEAN, 


The building materials used in most cultivators’ houses are 
merely bamboo, mud, and straw. The walls are made of mud in- 
perted between twigs of bamboos. The thatched roof consists of a 

amboo framework covered over with two or three layers of straw. 
The roof is supported partly on the wall anf partly on bamboo 
poles serving the pubes of praps and posts. The house con- 
jats of two or three rooms ranged around a court-yard. The 

wrujture’found in the house of an ordinary peasant consists of a 
mat, @ wooden box, a blaiket, a looking-glass, a few brass and 

rn peawere vessels, a hookah, and the implements of agriculturé. 

usiness is transacted op an outer terrace which ig called the 
seal ; and the seclusion of the females is as vigilantly observed 
in a peasant’s hut as it is in the palace of a Potentate., 
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The ordinary carl ad! lives in a house made of planks and 

» beams, possibly with the addition of brick and mortar. Some- 
times te lives ip a tiled house consisting of five or six rooms 
arranged on the same plan as the peasants’ huts. The prmsipal 

* articles of furniture in a well-tc-do shopkeeper’s house are a cot- 
ton carpet, a mat, » plank bedstead, one or two stools, a strong 
wooden chest, a cane basket, a brass amp, brass plates and cups, 
and a few pictures and mnaces. .? 

The house of a Bhadro-fog or gentleman consists of two parts, 
the inner and the outer. ¢‘lhe outer consists of a drawing-room, 
a farfily chapel, a spacions terrace for holding jatras and 
nautches, and a slirine for the worship of Durga. Each of these 
buildings has an outer verandah and an inner room, The outer 
verandah is spacious and airy, and it is here that men sit and 
talk and smoke. The inner rooms are without much light or air, 
and they are generally kept shut and hence they have generally 
a very close smell about them. The inner part consista of 
seven or eight rooms, arranged on the four sides of an open 
square. Married couples have a room alloted to them, where 
they sleep with their children. Several widows often occupy 
ove apartment, and the grown-up girls generally sleep in 
the same room with them. The court-yard is used for several 
purposes, such as the cleansing of the kitchen utensils, bathing, 
throwing away the refuse and so on. Each bedroom has a 
separate entrance, #hd is entirely cut off from all the other rooms, 
so that perfect privacy is maintained everywhere. Besides, 
there must. at least be two kitchens ; one for the widows, who are 
strict vegetarians, and never allow their kitchens to be pol- 
uted by fish or meat, and the other for the rest of the family. 
In the outer partethere is generally one reading-room, which is 
used by the school-boys of the family. The furniture in the 
house of a Bhadro-loq consists of chairs, tables, bedsteads, mirrors, 
sofas, and various other articles of Western luxury. 

Europeans attach much Oe ee of sanitation, 
and therefore make it a point to,4e in comfortable houses 
where they may enjoy sufficient light and air. There is indeed 
an air of elegance, comfort, and order in a European residence 
which we vainly look for in a native house. In a European 
house in India there is a large verandah terrace @njoying the 
advantages of free ventilation. This leads into a spacious 
drawing-room, whfch is asa rule tastefully fitted up with rich 
and elegant furniture, Besides the drawing-room a Euro n,. 
residence must also contain a lib-ry, a dinin -rogm and an 
office. The dining-room must be giry and spacious and must 

ehave a l#ge table in the middle. ~ The library is intended for 

study and is furnished with shelvea well stocked with books. 

All business is transacted jn the office. In short, a Kuropegy 

residence, even of the middle class, is a picture of comfort and 
€ 
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elegance, an abode of health and cleanliness ; while a Native 
house is too often dirty, and is in danger of becoming a hot-bed , 
of d.scomfort and disease. e ° 


XXXVII. THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. ® 


These examinations piay be divided into the following classes : 
—(1) Examinations in Afts comprising the Entrance, the F.A., 
the B.A., and the M.A. Examinations ; (2) Examinations in Law, 
comprising the B.1. and the D.. Examinations ; (3) Exemina- 
tions in Engineering consisting of the L.C.E. and B.C.E. 
Examinations ; and (4) Examinations in Medicine consisting of 
the L.M.S., the M.B., and the M.D. Examinations. Formerly, to 
have passed the lhigher examinations in any one of these branches 
was Tacurest passport to wealth and honour, but now few ‘but 
those who take the highest places in these examinations can 
expect to be employed in high or lucrative situations. The bulk 
of our University graduates are thrown upon their own resources, 
and are left at the mercy of chance in striving to eke out a liveli- 
hood for themselves and their families. 

It would be a falsehood to disguise the fact that the first and 
primary object of many who seek a University education is not 50 
much to acquire learning for its own sake, as to secure the means 
of earning a livelihood. This has often beencurged as a reproach 
against the alumni of the Calcutta University, who have on this 
ground been represented as a body of needy and greedy adven- 
turers whose idol is money. It has to be remembered, however, 
that most of our University men are recruited from the middle 
classes who are compelled, not only to earn, their own bread, 
but to feed a shoal of hungry relatives dependent upon them. 
Learning for its own sake is a grand thing, and it may very well 
recommend itself to the leisured classes as a noble and worthy 
pursuit. But those who have to maintain themselves by industry 
must be excused if Tit yayake the earning of their livelihood 
their first and foremost aim. 

Another reproach laid at the door of our Universities is that 
they have up to now failed to elicit or encourage that “ divine 
spark ” which must be an essential feature of true scholarship. 
It is, indeed, very sad to refiect that though hundreds of brilliant 
Jads have gone out of the university with acbrilliant promise, 
not one of them has,been able to enrol himself amongst the 
‘teachers or sages of the world. Not to speak of success, very few 
have even Attempted to lead the life gf a true scholar devoted to 
life-long study and culture.© The alumni of the Caleitta Uni-, 
versity might plead several excuses to account for this unfortunate 
state of things. The depressing influence of an alien rule, the 
-effects of the climate, the want of a reading public, able and 
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willing to appreciate literary work of any eminence, may be and 
have been urged in self-defence with some show of reason. The 
real explanation however lies somewhat deeper. There has 
been a somplete® revolution In our tastes and in our metjiods 
’* and lines of thinking. The old methods and the old standards 
have been rudely gxpelled from our midst, and we have been 
called upon to adapt ourselves, at a very short notice, to new 
forms and new models. We have thug een required to join in * 
an intellectual race wiéh uations who have had the start of us 
hy several centuries. We are like children vainly striving to 
keep @ace with grown-up persons. Let us hope that the dis- 
advantages we are now labouring under will vanish im. time, 
and that we should soon ecfual, if not surpass, our European 
competitors. The “progress achieved within a few years reflects 
great credit upon the Indian people. And if we persist with 
cofrage and resolution, we are bound to achieve still greater 
success in future. 


AXAVITI. THE BAZAR IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


Most of the villages in Bengal do not boast of a bazar. They 
hold a fair every other day, or, it may be, twice a week, to which 
people resort for buying and selling. It is only where the 
people have risen semewhat in wealth and importance that we 
shall find a bazar existing. A Dazar in a small village consists 
of two parts—-a chawk or open square, and permanent stalls or 
shops erected around the chawk. In the chawk several tem- 
porary stalls are to be found for the purpose of selling fish and 
vegetables. Thosg who sell fish appropriate to themselves a 
conspicuous part of the chawk. The fisherwoinan sits on a 
four-legged stool or on a plank, and has a board placed 
before hep On this board she amanges her fishes, and as the 
customer comes, she takes up her scales and weighs them out as 
required. The usual price ranges [vi to 3 annas a secr; 
ut if the fish be with spawn, or if they be large and very fresh, 
a heavier price is demanded. In some places where fishes 
abound, the price is fixed, not by weight, but by bulk and size. 
The fisherwomen are very dirty: the smell of *their trade 
clings about them, and they are coarse and vulgar in their 
language. They :we very great adepts in the art of higgling 
and haggling over a bargain, and if a custgmer proposes too low | 
a price, they do uot hesitate to sprinkle their fish-water over 
him. It takes them from three to four hours to* sell their 

ewares, ané then they leave their stafls and gu home with empty 
fish-baskets on their heads. 

Next to the fisherwomen sit the vegetable sellers. They 
spread out before their stalls fresh fruits and vegetables of all — 
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kinds in a vem pune row. You find there herbs, bringals, 
ed po radishes, cabbages, and potatoes. In agricultural . 
istricta vegetables are never sold by the secr, but by’ basket- 
fulg seach husket being priced at 3 or 4 annas. The dealers 
in these vegetables are generally peasants, and they are very” 
simple and artless. @ | 

At some distance sits the betel-leaf seller. A  betel-leaf is 
more of a luxury thar a necessity ; but yet the poorest of the 
Indian villagers cannot‘ dispense with«it. Next to the betel- 
leaf seller sits the tobacconist : he alsg counts his customers by 
hundreds. This completes the list of the temporary stalls¢which 
generally become empty by midday. 

Among the permanent stalls erected around the chawk, those 
of the grocers deserve special mention. ‘These sell all things 
—rice, green crops, sugar, salt, oil, fried rice, murki, batasha, 
and sweetmeats of various kinds. Troops of women are seen 
coming to the grocer’s shop, some asking for a pice’s worth of 
articles, and some even going down to one-half and even one- 
quarter of a pice. Those who speak of a gold coin for India will 
see the difficulties in the way of their proposal by visiting, for a 
short while, a grocer’s shop in an Indian village. It 1s very 
usual for a customer to ask for a quarter of a pice worth of 
salt. Now a quarter of a pice is equivalent to 544th of a rupee, 
and therefore to about zy4,5th of a sovereign, at the rate of ex- 
change current in 1894. Next to the groceé sits the dealer in 
cloth, whose trade is usually very dull, for clothing is almost 
a superfluity in this tropical climate. Therefore when he gets 
a customer into his clutches, he thinks it hard if he cannot 
make a profit of cent. per cent. Atsome distance from the cloth 
dealer sits the bania, who is also a grocer, ¢hengh of & more 
respectable type. He sells areca-nuts, dill, cinnamon, pepper, 
cloves, chillis, and various other spices and condiments. He 
keeps an assortment of papets, pens, nibs, inkstands, copybooks, 
and other aids and gnplances of village scholarship. He also 
sells patent oils and mitéacsine liciies which, if we are to believe 
in the advertisements, are able to cure all the diseases which 
fiesh is heir to. 

An Indian bazar is the truest mirror of village life. Here 
we see pedsants and rustics in all their native simplicity, and 
the shopkeepers with their proverbial cunning and falsehood. 
An Indian bazar also reminds us of the face that life in India 
never changes. The social and political revolutions which 
disturb the upper classes in cities and towns never reach the 
majority of the Indian population, who live in their ancestral 
ory Nee as their forefathers did centuries beforet It is in 
the village bazar that we stand face to face with the nation, 
and get an insight into its real characteristics. 
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All ‘eclipses, sqlar ¢r lunar, are looked upon as inauspicious 
e. Sights by orthodox Hindus. The reasons alleged for such 2 yjew 
of very ordinary natural phenomena are simple:— The Sun 
and the Moon areelooked upon as pious Brahmans, and they 
are supposed to be devoured ly the chandals (Pariuhs), Rahu and 
Ketu. Nowa Brahman dying such a yicJent death under such 
revolting circumstances*would be a ghastly spectacle, and any one 
who should have the migfortune 10 witness it, would consider 
himsef€ defiled body and soul. Jt is only by bathing in the 
Ganges that he can hope to purify himself internally and 
externally. When Maharajah Nundacoomar was executed, the 
spectators set up a nniversal yell, and, with the most piercing 
crigs of horror and dismay, ran and plunged into the Ganges to 
wash away the sins contracted from hin viewed such an un- 
holy spectacle. Out of a fecling somewhat akin to this, men and 
woinen run to the river-side as soon as they see an eclipse. Those 
of the women who stay at home set up aloud vell of “ Ululu,” 
and blow their conches, while men sound their cymbals, rin 
their bells, and strike their gongs to indicate their horror and 
dismay at the appalling calamity. Processions of sankrstan 
parties come out singing and chanting the name of Hari, as if for 
the purpose of supplicating that Almighty Being to rescue the 
Sun and the moon tut of their terrible danger. Over and above 
all this, Brahmans perform sradhs to purify themselves, and 
every one thinks it incuinbent upon himself to make some gifts 
to Brahmans and beggars with the objeet of being absolved from 
the sin of having seen a Brahman die a violent death. 

This howevef % a popular belief for which there seems to be 
no foundation in the religious books. The Jegends connected 
with the eclipses are as follows :—When nectar was churned out 
of the ocean, it was distributed sh4@re and share alike among the 
gods present at the scene. Rahu and Kgty had been away, and 
put in ep Ubie when it was too lite. They asked for their 
share of the nectar, and they were told that there was no 
nectar to be had. On this they loudly clamoured for food. 
They opened their jaws wide, as if to devour the universe. 
And then in order to appease them, it was decided by a council 
of the gods that Rahu should devour the Sun and Ketu the Moon 
at certain intervals. No reasons are given us to why the two 
monsters should disgorge the heavenly bedies after having once, 
swallowed them. 

The astronomers of India probably had found out the true cause 

e of the ecRpses, solar or lunar, for had this not been the case they 
could handily have calculated the dates on which an eclipse should 
occur. It is very curious however to observe how science and 
superstition seem to exist side by side in India, without anybody 
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ever feeling anything like an incongruity between the two. The 
astronomer who calculates the date of an eclipse will be the first 
to join the mob in their superstitious bath*in the Ganges. ‘ 

The lunar eclipse is caused by the shadow of the earth falling 
upon the moon, the earth intervening between the moon and the 
sun. The solar eclipse is caused when the moon happens to 
intervene between the earth and the sun. 


XL. HOLIDAYS AND HOW TO SPEND THEM. 


e 

A holiday, as the word itself implies, was originally infended 
to be a day set apart for religious aud devotional purposes. Its 
chief use lay in enabling us to forge our daily cares and anxieties 
and to be in holy communion with our Creator. A holiday is now 
often considered as a period of gaieties and festivities, when you 
are expected to dress yourself to the best ee to take rich 
food, and to swagger about with a jaunty air. By such acta a 
holiday is abused and a valuable opportunity of obtaining moral 
or physical improvement is ee 

There are some who turn their holidays into working-days. 
Their life is a continual grind, and the grinding becomes all the 
more merciless and es ona holiday, because of the leisure 
it affords from distraction. This is a ost penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. Labour, in order to be fruitful and useful, must 
alternate with rest, for, as the proverb has it,*“ all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Rest however does not consist in lethargy and indolence. The 
most advisable form of rest is engaging ourselves in some 
delightful change of pursuits. The choice of such pursuits will 
be determined by our personal tastes and likings« If we have a 
poetic bent of mind we shall find the greatest enjoyment in 
reading works of poetry. Those who have a natural scientific 
bias ought to go about making holiday excursions and rambles 
into the country, with.a view to collect rare specimens of plants 
and animals ; or, if we IMegn great towns and cities, we might 
utilise our holidays by visiting museums and zoological or 
horticultural gardens. Those who have a taste for studying men 
should go about travelling, taking care to make a due note of all 
that they olserve. Theatres, public lectures, public shows and 
entertainments may also be largely utilised upon a holiday ; for 
these too serve to supplement the education wt receive in schools 
and colleges. e 

A certain number of holidays ought to be set apart for sports 
and amusefhents. These afford a great relaxation to the mind, 
without which no continual or atrenuous application®to stud 
or business is possible. A game at chess or a game at cards is 
very useful in chasing away the noxious humours of the mind. 
«Nay more, these games give a certain tone and elasticity to 
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the mind, very favourable to hard and diligent work. Some sort 
of bodily exercise should also be practised ; for by so doing, we 
shall déy by a fund o1' store of health, vigour, and vitality, which 
will be ‘of eminent use to us when we return to our wotk, A 
holiday should thus be made a contrast to the working-day. The 
dull and tedious daudgery of the working-day should make room 
for healthy, cheerful, and lively recreations during the holiday. 
Let us so use our holidays that we may ~eturn to our daily work 
with renewed zeal and vigour and increased self-respect. Boys 
however ought to be warned against running into excess. Many 
of tlm engage themselves in wild and dangerous sports and 
games for hours at a stretch, and the result is they become liable 
to attacks of various diseases? When they come back to school, 
they are found to have suffered in health, and many precious 
months have to be lost in bringing them round. Sometimes 
again there is such an utter want of discipline and such a total 
negligence of studies, that when the boy comes back to school 
his teachers find his mind a tabula rasa “a clean slate,” and they 
have much ado in bringing him back to his former state of 
efficiency. A boy, therefore, should exercise great moderation 
and self-restraint in the regulation of his holidays. 


XLI. THE INDIAN CROW. 


Crows are amongst the ughest birds in existence. Their com- 
paratively long legs and their misshapen feet render them un- 
sightly objects. Their colour black as jet has nothing glossy 
or shining in it, and the patch of grey round their neck adds, if 
anything, totheir ugliness. They are rather large-sized and have 
no grace or symiactry in any part of their form. Their move- 
ments, whether they be flying or hopping about, are awkward, 
and when they swoop down from a height, they have neither the 
ease of small birds nor the majesty of the large ones. In short 
there is nothing in their appearance to rgeommend them. 

They are the most greedy and vezicious of all birds. They 
feed upon rice, milk, sweets of all kinds, vegetables, and fruits, 
but nothing seems to come amiss to them. From the carrion 
rotting on the fields to the garbage thrown upon the streets, 
everything unclean appears to be a delicious daincy to them. 
Hence they are looked upon as abominations, and whatever they 
touch has to be thfown away as contaminated and defiled. They 
are thus the greatest plagues to Hindu worn. In order to check. 
their depredations, a crow is sometints killed and suspended by 
the neck at the house-door-with the wings spread out. 

e JLhere ® something horrid and diSonant in the cry of a crow. 
It is not only without melody, it is positively harsh and offensive. 
The cry is considered ominous by orthodox Hindus, and if a 
crow is heard cawing at midday in front of your house, you ~ 
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apprehend death and disaster in your family. The crow is a 
favourite of the god of death, and sinners in hell have their eyes 

cked at by crows. On account of thei» ugliness, thein filthy 
Fabs and their ravenous appetite, crows are néver domesticated 
in India. Yet they are probably the most domestic of all birds. 

ey frequent our houses from day-dawn 49 sunset, and they 
build their nests in the neighbourhood of the most populous 
quarters of cities and tgwns. 

In Indian fables the crows play a verysimportant part. They 
are represented as unscrupulous adventurers always bent upon 
cheating and victimising others. ‘They are more than a énatch 
for Mr Reynard,and many stories are current regarding the clever 
and ingenious tricks they play upon all. Once upona timea 
very clever boy was going about the streets witl! a tempting sundesh 
in his hand. A crow saw this, and resolved to have a bite at it. 
The clever boy perceived this, and threw the sandesh into hismotth 
and held his lips close, inwardly chuckling at his own cleverness. 
But the crow was not to be so easily baulked of its purpose. It 
perched upon the boy’s head and began to strike at his head with 
its beak. The boy naturally began to cry out, then the crow 
came down, seized the sandesh from his open mouth and flew 
away. It is said that in Dacca a crow is sometimes made an 
accomplice in setting houses on fire. A cake of charcoal is 
fastened to the feet of a crow with a very slender piece of thread, 
and the cake is then lighted. The crow flies away and perches 
upon a thatched roof. The cakeis dropped there because the 
crow does not like to have a piece of thread dangling at its feet. 
Then the thatched roof catches fire, and the incendiaries have 
to be employed for rebuilding the house. Nothing good or 
pene ien is ever associated with a crow, and it aséherefore justly 

ated and detested by all. 


XU. THE TELEPHONE. 


Itisa well-known TeitNeh hysical science that sound is pro- 
duced by vibration or trembling of the air. When the parch- 
ment of a drum or the metal of a bell is struck and caused to 
tremble, a sound is heard go long as the trembling continues, and 
the sound mmy be suddenly stopped by pressing the hand on the 
chment or the metal, so as to cause the trembling to cease. 

f the drum were placed in a room from whieh all the air had 
been pumped out, no q@und would be heard, however hard the 
parchment were struck. We see, therefore, that the trembling 
of the parchment is communicated toghe surrounding air. This 
air, in its turn, communicafes its trembling to the Membrane 
called “the drum of the ear,” so that a sensation of sound is 
d by the nerves to the brain, Now, if the parchment of 


«the drum be connected by a rod of wood, or by a stretched string 
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or wire, with that of another drum at some little distance from 

gthe first, the sound of the first drum, when struck, will be 
repeated *by the second drum. For the vibrations of the one 
parchment are cdrried along the connecting rod, or string, or 

“wire, and reproduce themselves in the distant parchment, which 
thus repeats the original sound. We see then how a telephone, 
fairly efficient for a short distance and in a straight line, can be 
constructed. A thin plate of metal is put at the bottom of @ short 
tube with a wide opening at the top. This plate is connected by 
a stretched string or wire with a similar plate, also placed at the 
bottomeefatube. The speaker places his mouth near the opening 
of the firat tube: his voice makes the plate vibrate, and the 
vibrations are carried along the wire to be repeated by the 
second plate, which thus reproduces to the listener, whose ear is 
placed near the opening of the second tube, the very sound 
uttefed by the speaker. The above are the main principles of 
the old short-distance telephone, and they were known and 
applied long ago. But the instrument has in recent times been 
brought into moro general practical use by the application of 
magnetism and electricity. An electric current is made to pass 
along the wire from the mouth-piece to the ear-piece in the two 
tubes. This electric current carries its vibrations along the wire 
with far more rapidity, accuracy, and distinctness, and fora much 
longer distance haa the sound vibrations could travel along the 
red or string. Thus communications by voice are now possible 
between places far apart. One of the telephones most recently 
get up in Europe is that between Berlin and Vienna: the voice 
of a man speaking into the mouth-piece at the one capital is dis- 
tinctly heard by the listener in the other capital, though the cities 
lie more than 400 miles apart. 

In India the telephone is used mainly between one place and 
another in the same city. Almost every large business office 
uses the telephone to communicate vith its agents or with other 
firms. The Burra Bazar cloth merchants, have introduced it 
into their houses, and the prices of thew*Wares are regulated by 
question and answer from show toshop. The use of the telephone 
28 not unknown in private houses in large towns like Calcutta. 
It may be readily understood how convenient it is for a man of 
business to be able to send a message from his home te his office 
ot vie versa. 

There is little dowtbt that, as science advances and the manu- 
facture of telephones becomes cheaper, the yse of the instrument | 
will beeome more general in both buainess and private life. 


XLUI, THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF BENGAL. 


Besides rice or paddy, the Bengal peasanta produce several 
other kinds of crops in the course of & year. The only other - 
a 
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cereal crops in Bengal besides rice are wheat, which is sown on 
high lands in October and reaped in February ; barley, which, 
also is sown on high lands in Octobergand reaped mm, March. 
There are also several varieties of green crops or pe such as 
chhola or grain sown in September and cut in February ; matar: 
or peas sown in October and reaped in Fekruary ; masurt, mug, 
arhar, kheusari, all sown on dry land in September and cut in 
February or March, Many kinds of silceels are also grown in 
Bengal. Saresha or’ whustard; linseed or mashina; til or 
sesamum ; rendi or castor-oil seed ; and sukarguja are all sown 
on dry land in October and cut in March. Then there ire the 
ie Same crops, among which might be mentioned alu or potato ; 
sakarkaud or sweet potato ; sank «2lu or potato white as conch ; 
batgoon or bringel; mula or radish ; pyay or onion ; rashoon or 
rlic ; cucumber or shasha; gourd or pumpkin, consisting of 
ow, kumro, tarmuja, etc.; ada or ginger. Most of these are sown 
in September or October and gathered in February or March. 
Only baigoon is sown in July and gathered trom October to 
March, and ginger is sown in May and gathered in October. 
We might also mention patal and haluda or turmeric. Among 
other valuable crops, the most note-worthy are the ak or sugar- 
cane, the neel or indigo, the twnt or mulberry, and the pau or 
betel-leaf. 

The same piece of land is sometimes made to yield two, three 
or more crops in the course of the year. - The sali lands, 1.¢. 
the lands growing the aman or winter rice, are allowed to 
remain fallow every third or fourth year. The sona lands, or 
lands raising the aus or autumn crop, are never allowed to 
remain uncultivated. The salv lands generally yield one crop, 
and can never yield more than two. But the rotation of crops 
is very rapid on sona lands, The peasant cuts a crop of sugar- 
cane in March from a piece of sona land. He then passes his 
plough through the field, and a crop of te or sesamum seed is 
sown, which 1s cut and garnered in May or June. The soil is 
then well ploughed auu’ “s sown with aus or autumn rice, which 
is reaped in September or October. After the rice crop is 
removed, the field is again ploughed twice, and a crop of 
mustard is sown. This ripens and is cut in January or 
February, avhen the field is again well manured and ploughed, 
pees for another crop of sugar-cane, which is planted about 

pril. i 

The produce of a hgha (4 of an acre), would be from fifteen 

’ to twenty maunds of unhusked rice or paddy. This would be 
worth froin Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. Of this nearly 3 Rs. have to be paid 
asrent. Then we have to'deduct the price of the se-ds and the 
cost of labour, so that from the main crop of the year a profit of 
about 1 or 2 rupees per bigha is made annually. If the field 

. grows other crops, it will yield an annual profit of 2 Rs. more, 


in 
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so that a husbandman makes about 4 Rs. per degha in a good 
year. Jt is no wonder therefore, that the peasantry of Bengal, 
as a clags, are almost always heavily in debt. They can hardly 
procure two meals a day, and are indeed much worse off than 
almost any other class of labourers. 


XLIV. HINDU CASTES AND THEIR SUB-DIVISIONS 
AS AT PRESENT EXISTIN(Y IN BENGAL. 


The highest castes anfong the Hindus of the present day in 
Bengal are six in number. They are arranged below in the 
order in which they rank in jpublic esteem : (1) The Brahmans, 
are the highest caste in the Hindu social system. They are 
now employed as priests, landholders, Government servants, 
clarks, merchants, and agriculturists. In many places it is 
considered derogatory to the caste of a Brahman to pursue 
agricultura] occupations. Aun ordinary Brahman now seldom 
reads the Vedas, never assists others at worship, never teaches 
the Vedas, and rarely himself worships. He has no objection 
to receive gifts from anybody, but he seldom makes any gifts. 
Such a Brahman has very much lowered himself, and he has 
no spark of that spiritual pre-eminence which once was his 
essential characteristic. He is as worldly as the other members 
of his community, (2) The Khettryas are the warrior caste. 
They too have fallen from their pristine position of glory and 
greatness. Some of them are landicads and some traders. But 
the large majority are employed in military or police service as 
privates or constables. Some of them are doorkeepers, some 
messengers, and some cultivators. (3) The Baidyas are the 
payer casté *They profess to have been descended from a 

rahman father and a Baisya mother. They are a_ very 
influential caste in Eastern Bengal, and are landholders, 
Government servants, pleaders, barristers, and so on. (4) The 
Kayasthas are the writer caste. The udras although they 
trace their descent to the Khetryas. et e Kayasthas yield to none 
in wealth, learning and respectability. They follow the same 
vocations as the Brahmans or the Baidyas, and are frequently land- 
holders, traders, Government servants, clerks, and sQjon. There 
is hardly anything in common between a rich Kayastha and a poor 
one. ‘The former js like a high caste Brahman and the latter an 
abject and degraded Sudra. (5) The Bhata are heralds. On occa- 
ions of marriage and sradh, these recite p8ems, which they com- 
ns often impromptu, in praise of tue families and the individuals 
rum wh ey expect affy largegses or rewards. ‘They wear 

*the sacred thread, but are held very inferior to Brahmans. No 
Brahman will condescend to smoke the same hookah with them. 
To all intents and purposes they are Sudras, and occupy a status 
even lower than they. (6) The {charyas are astrologers and 
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fortune-tellers. These hold much the same position in society 
as the Bhats mentioned above. ‘i sie 

Next to these high castes are some which hold a very yespect- 
able rank in social estimation. These are Napits or oe ee 
Kumars or potters, Kamars or blacksmiths, ellis or oil-pressers 
and oil-sellers, Jamlis or pun-sellers, Gandha-baniks or grocers 
and spice dealers, Malis or gardeners, flower-sellers, and makers 
of pith hats, Sankharis or Shell-cutters, and Kansaris or braziers 
and coppersmiths. These castes, with soine others, are said to be 
jal acharnya, i.e, castes from whom a braliman can take water 
without loss of caste. There are however some Sudra castes 
who may be said to occupy an indermediate position, ae. who 
are neither esteemed nor despised. Among these might be 
mentioned the Madaks or sweetineat-makers, Goalahs or milkmen 
and cowherds, Tantis or weavers, Shekras or goldsmiths, There 
are several Sudra castes which are very much despised, and 
even their touch is regarded as an abomination. Among these 
might be mentioned Jugis or weavers, Sunris or wine-sellers, 
Dhobas or washermen, Pods or fishermen, and Sagdis or fishermen, 
cultivators and day-labourers. Subrana-banikas and Sadyops, 
though some of them are very rich and very influential, are looked 
upon as very Inferior castes. 

Sometimes suh-divisions among castes are determined by the 
localities in which men reside. Thus Brahmenus are divided into 
Rashis, Barendras, etc., as they inhabit one part of Bengal or 
another. The Kayasthas are in the same way divided into the 
Uitar (North) and the Dakhina (South) Rashis. An enumeration 
of all the sub-divisions of even a single caste has thus almost be- 
come an impossibility through these complicating circumstances. 


XLY. THE LIFE OF A SAUNYASI. 


i. 

A Hindu of the three higher castes was in older time required 
to be a Saunyasi at ‘iie*"2urth or last stage of life. A Saunyasi 
must live solely on alms, and must renounce all the pleasures and 
active pursuits of hfe. Asa visible emblem of this, he takes a 
danda, a long bambvo cane with seven knots in one hand, a kaman- 
dalu or a gourd scooped and dried, in the other, and an aging or 
antelope’s skin under his arm. Thus equipped, he is supposed 
to be placed beyond all caste restrictions ; an that on entering 
this stage he burns his sacred thread, mixes with all, partakes 
of food cooked by anybody, and spends his days and nights 
in deep and devout meditation. His guru gives him certain 
justructions, which he réiigiously follows. The ,, spirit of 
these instructions. will be seen from the following rites and’ 
observances. A Saunyasi must bathe early in the morning, and 
must rub his whole body with ashes. Ashes are the symbols 
of death, and the Saunyasi who covers himself ‘with these 
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indicates that he is prepared for death. The Saunyasi is 
restricted to one meal in the course of a day. He is never 
permitted to chaw th® betel-leaf. Fora Saunyasi even tp look 
at a womhan isa grievous sin. He wears only wooden clog, for 
he is defiled if he goes barefooted or puts on leather shoes. He 
thus leads an aust@re life, and serves as a model for those who 
wish to acquire salvation rather than worldly pleasures and 
honours. His presence has the wholeseme effect of lifting us 
out of our ignoble wislfes and desires. 

The next duty whichea Saunyasi imposes upon himeelf is 
Joga, or union with the Supreme Being. In order to effect this 
the Saunyasi has to put himgelf in certain postures. Assuming 
these postures, he restrains his breath and stops his ears 
with his thumbs, and closes his lips with the little finger and 
the ring finger, while the middle finger is pressed upon the 
nostril ; all this is supposed to give a keener vision to the 
mind’s eye, with which alone God is to be seen. Some Sauny- 
asis profess to have enjoyed the “ beatific vision.” Others boast 
of having acquired from these practices miraculous powers and 
virtues. Trailanga Swami of Benares was thus supposed to 
have been able to sit and walk upon water without sinking. 
Some are supposed to have acquired a wonderful longevity by 
the aid of Joga. Many wild and marvellous stories are current 
regarding the powers of the successful Saunyasis. Modern 
Theosophy has lent its sanction to these wild stories, and has 
even tried to place them on a scientific basis, but its efforts have 
not hitherto been crowned with success. 

Many years ago a live Saunaysi or Jogi was dug up in 
the Sudarbans and brought to Bherkailas as a curiosity. He 
used to sit in a posture of devotion, with his eyes shut, and he 
never opened his lips. Many cruelties were perpetrated upon 
him. His flesh was torn with pincers. Blazing wicks and 
burning charcoal were pressed dainst his skin; bottles of 
spirituous liquors were poured into his wweth ; and rich dainties 
were crammed down his throat. Hd was immersed in the river 
and forcibly kept under water for several minutes. He never 
spoke, never uttered a complaint, and never opened his eyes, 
but he died from the effecta of these inhuman crueltigs. If only 
a half of what has been reported of him be true, he must have 
been a wonderful man indeed, and his story goes far to carrobo- 
rate and substantiate the notion that Jogis are endowed with 
marvellous and mysterious powers. 


® XLVL THE INDIAN CUCKOO. 


The cuckoo is'a very ugly bird. It is uglier than even the 
crow. Its red eyes give it a most hideous look. These seems to 
de neitheregrace nor symmetry in its shape, and its movements 
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too are clumsy and awkward. Yet it is the prince of birds. 
Its rich, melodious, two-fold voice has invested it with a poetic 
and rgmantic halo, such as has seldom been accorded to any other 
bird’ Like the skylark it may be described as an ‘ethereal 
minstrel”; it is “the blithe new-comer,” “the embodiment of 
melody and song,” “a disembodied voice.” * In Sanskrit it is 


. Mentioned as the herald of spring, the poaeaga er of Cupid, the 
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gay inspirer of love arti delight; and, ind when the bird 
pours forth its rich strains of melody, the world is enraptured, 
and men and women are carried beyond their everyday life into 
a region of poetry and romance. 

The cuckoo is a migratory bird,, In this country he makes 
his appearance with the spring, when the m-ngo-blossome first 
begin to bud. It penerall fixes its residence in the topmost 
branches of a leafy tree, ee keeps itself invisible while uttereng 
its “two-fold voice.” It stays till the monsoon breaks out, and 
then it flits off to uther countries. It lays its eggs in the nest of 
the crow, which hatches.them and tends the young ones with a 
motherly care. ‘be young cuckoo is nourished with insects 
until it can fly, when it quits the nest and shifts for itself. The 
cuckoos, which migrate in large numbers, associate and live 
together while journeying froin country to country. 

The rich and peculiar note of the cuckoo has made it a 
favourite theme of poets. Wordsworth, in his exquisite ode, 
says that the cuckoo tells to the valley its tale, comprising 
an account of the lands it has visited and of the peoples it 
has met with in its journey round the world. Other poets have 
referred to the enviable lot of the cuckov, inasmuch as it never 
experiences the rigours of the winter, and always enjoys the 
genial warmth of the sun. It always eats choice food, of which 
it gets plenty, and it never undergoes the drudgery of rearing 
young. Boys, when they hear it sing, imitate its lay, and this 
seems somehow to inflame itS anger, so that 1ts song goes on in- 
creasing in loudness,‘unh-the boy stops out of sheer fatigue. 


XLVIT. INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


India hag,ever enjoyed the reputation of abounding in wonder- 
ful tricks of jugglery. Ibn Batuta, the famous Chinese traveller, 
mentions one trick and describes the wonderful effect it had on 
him. He says :—“A Jogi assumed the form of a cube and rose 
from the earth, and in this cubic shape he occupied a place in 
the air above our heads. I was so much astonished and terrified 
at this, that I fainted and fel! to the éarth. The emperor ordered 
me some medicine, and upon taking this, I recovered and sat up.” 
The cubic figure still remained in the air just as it had been. 
‘The companion of the human cube now took a sandal and struck 
it upon the ground as if he wgs angry. The sandal then ascended 
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util it was opposite to the cube. The sandal then struck the 
cube upon the neck and it gradually descended to the earth. 
From his I took a palpitation at the heart, and I was not re- 
stored till the efhperor ordered me more medicine.” %e 

Indians were once very clever at the exhibition of the trick 
known as the mysterious disappearance. A handsome young 
girl, dressed as a bride, is led into the room. An _ open 
wicker-work basket resembling a bee-hjve in shape and form is® 
then brovght. The gar] sits down on the floor in the centre of 
the room and is covered gver by the basket. Over this, the con- 
jurerdlings a couple of sheets so as to hide her entirely trom view. 
A conversation then ensues between the Juggler and the girl, in 
which the former accuses the fatter of improper conduct. The 
girl acknowledge’ her crime, but supplicates tor mercy. The 
conjurer unsheathes his sword, und to the horror and dismay of 
al? runs his sword through and through the basket in every 
direction. Shrieks of pain are heard from within the basket ; 
blood streams out from under it, and a faint suffocated groan 
proclaims to the spectators that the deed is done. The conjurer 
next tells the spectators that he has been well avenged on his 
wife for her bad behaviour. We proceeds to kick over the basket 
and exposes to view, not the murdered wife, but the bare 
floor of the room. No woman, no trace of blood is to be found. 
Then the murdered wife enters by the door of the room as seathe- 
less as any of the yurty present. 

A Mr Smyth tells of another wonderful trick. A rupee was 
cae in his hand and he was asked to think of some country in 
turope. He thought of France, and when he opened his hand, 
he found in it a five-franc piece, a French coin. ‘The coin was 
passed on to anetker Sahib. He thought of America and the coin 
was changed into a Mexican dollar. The coin was never touched 
by the juggler and yet it underwent three changes. 

We may conclude with a few trigks exhibited by Hassan Khan. 


One day he took a watch from a lady flung it into a tank. 
Then he asked the lady to go into the next room and hold out 
her hand for her watch. She did so, and both the watch and 


the chain, dripping wet, came into her hand. Hassan Khan’s 
powers in this direction were marvellous. Without any regard 
to time, place or circumstances he could at wilP produce a 
bag of sandwiches and cakes, or beer, wine, aud brandy of any 
mark and quality required. He did not bring them forth from 
his own person or with his own hand. MMe would simply warn 
the company that the thing was evraing and suddenly the bag or 
the bottle would become vwible to the cli ely suspended in 

mid-air. elt is no wonder that he*should have been credited 
with mysterious and miraculous powers. 
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XLVIII. FISHES AND FISHERMEN. 


Im several districts of Bengal fishing affotds a means of* liveli- 
hood+:6 a large number of men and women. Like most other 
occupations among the Hindus, fishing is hereditary; the 
fishing castes being Kaibarta, Kent, Mala, Wior, Jalia, Bagdi, 
Dulia, Bauri, and so on. Some of these castes live by fishing 

‘alone ; some ply a double gccupation of fishermen and palankin 
bearers ; others take up agriculture or some other pursuit as an 
auxiliary means of livelihood. ‘There,,are very few fishermen 
among the Mahomedans. e 

Fish is consumed by almost all classes of the people, exceptin 
the Baisnavas, and the widows of “he Brahmans, Baidyas an 
Kayasthas. ‘he fish-eating population is estimated at 95 per 
eent. of the total inhabitants of Bengal. Dried and salted fish 
is eaten by the lower classes and by the Mahomedans. Jn 
Eastern Bengal, salti:d Hilsa, even in a decaying state, is eaten 
with great avidity, even by the women of the very highest 
classes. 

The principal varieties of fish are rui, katla, mirgal, bata, 
balbosh, coal, chitol, hilsa, changan, chingri, kai, magur, 
shole, tengra, punthi, chela, ban, and pahda. Of these some 
are found in tanks, and some in tanks and rivers alike. Various 
roethods of catching fish are employed in this country, some of 
which we may describe. Branches of treés and thorns are 
sometimes tied together and thrown into the river where there 
is little or no current, and small fish and prawns take shelter 
therein and are captured with a net called stkt?. Sometimes in 
a shallow tank a dourajal or drag-net is drawn along from one 
side to the other by two scts of men, one holding:the upper ends 
and the other the lower. This is a very effective method, for 
it allows no fishes to escape. Then there is the gauti jal, 
which is made to stretch front one side of the tank to the other, 
fastened to two poke, erected one on each side. When the 
waters are disturbed by ffteps of wild boys, the fishes in their 
terror swim about and get entangled in the meshes. Sometimes 
fishes are caught by the phetz-jal, which is worked thus :—A 
net is fastened on a triangular bamboo frame, and is held 
fast by a m&n, who stands quiet, and keeps it spread hefore him 
with a strong grip. Another man goes in front of the net and 
disturbs the water violently with a view to drive the fishes in, 
and as soon as the one& holding the net feels a fish within it, he 
suddehly raises it. The rod and line are also frequently used as 
means of catching fish. Sometimes,sagain, a troop of fishermeh 
kindle blazing torches, and walk with these along the batiks of the 
rivers. The lurid glare of the torches attracts the fishes, aid as 
soon as they come near the shore they are struck with a spear 

~and killed. Fishermen may occasionally be seen catching fish 
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with no other weapon thas their hands. They can feel the 
presence of the fishes with their feet, and taking a sudden dive 
catch hgld of them with their hands. 

Fishes must bg tak@n to the market early in the morning ; for 
it is theh that they are bought for the morning as well a¥ the 
evening meal. Hence fishermen have to get up at about 4 in 
the morning to pl their trade. They come home at,about 6 
o'clock laden with their spoil, which is carried to the market 
by the elderly females of their family who remain there till 
10 or 11 o'clock, thé younger women being busy at home, 
cooking the meals andedoing other household duties, The 
fishermen of Bengal are extremely conservative, and there has 
been no alteration in their modes of life, in spite of the great 
advance which Western education has made in this part of India. 

As an article of food fish is both delicious and nutritive. 
This dict is also said to have the virtue of adding to the brain- 
power. It keeps up a moderate and genial beat in the 
system, and is easily digestible. Fish are very rare in the 
North West provinces, and the fish-eating Bengalis are an abomi- 
nation to the people there. 


ALIX. ELEPHANTS. 


Klephants are an order of the pachydermata or thick-skinned 
animals, which ingludes amone others the horse, the ass, the 
hog, the rhinocerds, and the hippopotamns. The elephant has 
separate toes clothed with a hoof. The most remarkable feature 
of the elephant is its trunk, which is nothing more than an 
elongated nose. With the trunk the elephant gathers food in 
the form of grass, herbage and branches of trees, and puts it into 
his mouth, and*al8o with it, he draws up water, and pours it down 
his throat. Male elephants are also furnished with a pair of 
tusks, proceeding from the upper_jaw, aud on this account are 
often called tuskers. It is ah fhese tusks that they gore and 
kill their enemies. Elephants are verveex] of wallowing in the 
mud, with which they completely besmear themselves. They 
are found only in Asia and Africa, The hugest of all animals, 
they have something imposing and sublime in their appearance 
and their movements, and they are as remarkable for their 
sagacity as tor their strength. | 

n their wild state they are very sociable. They always 
march in large troops, the oldest being in the front, the young 
and sickly in the centre, and the middl@aged bringing up the - 
rear. The elephant shows very giegt tenderness for its young, 
which ig fully reciprocat&d. Mr Bruce ‘tells us of a young 
elephant, which, when it saw ita dam fall, rushed out of the 
thicket in whick it had taken shelter, and fell upon the hunters 
and their horses, only, alas, to fall a victim to ite dilial affec- 
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tion. The sagacity displayed by ‘coonkies or decvy elephants 
is very wonderful. During the pairing season, the bachelor 
elephants, called sawns, wander about singly, uttering shrill 
shrieks. The decoy elephants approach the caun, and begin 
to caress him with the utmost tenderness and affection, until 
he becomes blind to what is going on. The mahouts (drivers) 
in the meanwhile pass a rope with dexterity round the forelegs 
_ of the infatuated Jover, and he is speedily secured. When a 
large tree is at hand, iht f2males artfully lead the males towards 
it, and the rope is then fastened to it. 

Many instances of the sagacity and “memory of elephagts are 
given in books of travels in India. There was a very larve 
elephant called Pagal, and an offer wanted it to carry more 
than its usual load. This the elephant obstinately resisted, 
whereupon the officer lost his temper and threw a tent pin at 
the elephant’s head. Some days after, the elephant, meeting the 
officer, deliberately lifted him up into a large tamarind tree, and 
left him to cling to the boughs and to get down as best he could. 
Dr Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, told a remarkable story illus- 
trative of the memory and the understanding of an elephant. 
This animal had a disease in his eyes, and had been completely 
blind for some days. A doctor suggested that he would like to 
try on one of the eyes the effect of nitrate of silver. The elephant 
was made to lie down and the medicine was applied. He made 
a terrific rear at the acute pain which the medicine occasioned, 
but the eye was restored and the elephant could partially see. 
The doctor then expressed his willingness to operate on the other 
eye, and the animal, hearing the doctor’s voice, lay down of 
himself, placed his head quietly on one side, curled up his trunk, 
drew in his breath and when the operation was over gave a sigh 
of relief. Then by motions of his trunk and other gestures ie 
expressed his gratitude to the doctor. This is strong evidence 
of the elephant’s possessing |bigh intelligence as well as some 
share of moral emotions. 


fchine 


S, 
L. SOME BENGALI PROVERBS AND THEIR 
WISDOM. 


Proverbs indicate in a brief, pithy style, the tendencies and 
experience of a community. Proverbs have been called “ The 
wisdom of many and the wit of one,” being as they are the clever 
expression by one man of that which all men have found to be 
true. The following Indian proverbs are chosen at random, and 
may serve to illustrate the usual bent of the Indian mind. 

There are some men who;throw away what is of mal value 
to them, and take particular care of what is comparatively 
useless. Their conduct is ridiculed by the proverb—“ She has 

thrown away gold, but has tied a knot in one end of her cloth.” 
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This is almost tantamount to Saying ‘“*Throw away the substance, 
but hold fast the shadow.” There are again others who do not 
see the eam in theiw own eyes, but see the mote in those of 
their neighbours.” Their conduct is ridiculed by the isa 
“The sieve says to the needle, why have you that hole in your 
butt end?” Family bonds become loose if the members cook their 
meals separately. This is expressed by the proverb—“ Eet your 
father cook his meal elsewhere ; he will be ,to you no better than 
a neighbour.” Sometimes a man does us an irreparable injur 
and then offgrs his serviggs to us as if he were our best friend. 
The co@duct of such a person is thus described :—“ He has cut 
out the roots, but is watering the top.” There is an English 
proverb to the effect that wh@t is everybody’s work is nobody’s 
work. The Bengafi equivalent for this runs as follows—‘“ The 
mother of many brothers has no chance of being burnt on the 
banks of the Ganges.” The English proverb “ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” has its Benvali equivalent in “A blind 
uncle is better than nou uncle.” When a person wants to say to 
another “I am worse off than you,” he says “ You drink your 
water out of the earthenware bowl, and I drink at the hae 
Au idle braggart is thus spoken of-—“ His father wears a thread- 
bare rag, but his words are enough to load a ship.” If a son par- 
takes of the nature of his father, we say “ The son and his father, 
the horse and his rider, will bear at least some little resemblance 
to each other.” Wien you pay vour money but do not get your 
money’s worth, you exclaim ‘I have paid the ferryman, but have 
had to swiin the streain.” In Bengal boys are very precocious, 
and men reach their fullest development prematurely ; this un- 
fortunate state of things is indicated by the proverb “ When you 
are twenty youmbedy loses all strength, your mind all vigour, 
and your heart nore or courage.” Our women, tov, age very 
early, and this is indicated by the formula—‘“‘ Twenty—old age.” 
Extravagance is thus rebuked, “ To-gay bread and dal—a porridge 
of pulses ; to-morrow lock-jaw.”. When an is placed between 
the two horns of a dilemma, which areftaally perilous, he says 
“Tf Ram kills, I am killed, and if Ravan kills, I am killed as 
well.” This alludes to the abduction of Sita. Marich had said 
within himself “If I steal Sita, Ram will kill me; if I do not 
steal Sita, Ravana will kill me. So any way I an® sure to be 
killed.” 


LI. “BE IT NEVER SO HUMBLE TMERE'S NO PLACE 
LIKE HOME.” 


e The chafms of domestic happiness have always been a favourite 

theme of poets, who have sung of them ina fervid and glowin 

style. If we turn to the pages of Gray or Burns, we shall find 

there the simple joys of a rural household painted in the brightest 
® 
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and gayest colours. How very délightful is the evening scene 
around a poor fireside! The father, his day’s work over, sits , 
down at ease in the midst of his family group. Hisschildren 

gladden his ears with their innocent prattle, ark climb jis knees 
with eager haste, “the envied kiss to share.” The wife shows 
a matronly care for the ease and the comfort of her beloved 
husband. The kindly neighbours drop in ‘and join the family 
circle, helping to beguile the hours with their pleasant and 
cheerful conversation. " What wonder thet, the father should for- 
get his lowly condition and his weary cares while in the enjoy- 
ment of these pure and engrossing delfghts. « 

These homely joys may at first sight seem to be somewhat 
commonplace. But as we grow ¢lder, we find that they tran- 
acend most other joys in life. These are often gifts of fickle 
fortune and are as variable as the wind. The pleasures of 
rank, wealth, fame, or power, are, as everybody knows, ex- 
tremely precarious. But a kind father, an affectionate mother, 
a loving wife, a dutiful son, a devoted, obedient daughter are 
“a joy for ever.” Moreover, rank, fame, wealth, and power 
are not accessible to all, implying, as they do, not only certain 
superior powers of the body and the inind, but also a favourable 
and fortunate combination of circumstances. Domestic delights 
are, on the other hand, within the reach ofus all. The pleasures 
of a public life are ot an exciting character, calculated to weary 
and harass the soul, while the sober and serene joys of domestic 
happiness have a soothing influence on the mind, tending 
towards peace, contentment, and cheerfulness. 

But it is not for these joys aloue that our homes are to be 
valued. Our homes are often the best schools for acquiring the 
noble virtues of sympathy, forbearance, and self-denial. To watch 
the mother, the wife, and the daughter in the daily performance 
of their household duties is in itself a liberal education. For 
who can see these noble e mples of unselfish devotion with- 
out wishing to imitate them? Self-control, the spring of nearly 
all the virtues, is larg@ipa result of home influences. 

Our pleasantest associations are often connected with our 
homes. For it was there that we, in a majority of cases, spent 
the happy years of our childhood and youth. Imagination 
loves to linger over these scenes and throws a charm of romgnce 
over them, lending a visionary glow to the attractions of the reality. 
Hence homes are assigned, in a Sanskrit verse, a higher place than 
heaven itself. “The mother and the birth-place are superior 
to heaven.” And the English poet strikes a chord in all hearts 
when he sings his song, Pi 

“‘ A charm from the sk¥ seems to hallow us thereé ‘ 
W hich, wherever we rove, is not met with elsewhere. 
Home! home ! sweet, sweet home ! 

Be it never so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
& 
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Savages havé no idea of the hleasures of home-life. In ancient 
etimes, the Greeks, the Romans, and even the early Christians 
attached Wut small impogstance to domestic joys. In modern times 
it is chiefly the Tehtonic races who preter the delights of home 
*to all other pleasures in life. The Zenana system deprives 
the homes of the Higdus and the Mahomedans of their highest 
charra, hamely, the company of women. It is among the middle 
and the upper classes of England that home-life has reached 

its ideal of perfection. .. a4 


LIT. SELF-DENTAL. 


@ 

Certain desires and appetites of a somewhat ignoble type are 
born with us. They have fos their object the gratification af 
self, and may pass*under the common name otf forms of self- 
indulgence. ‘These appetites are known in Sanskrit as the 61x 
“en@mies,” and are called Lust, Anger, Avarice, Infatuation, 
Pride and Envy. Like the “seven deadly sins” of the Roman 
Catholic Church among Christians in Europe, they offer the most 
formidable ubstacles to our moral or spiritual reform. To sub- 
due them is our first and paramount duty. Self-denial is only 
another name for this imperative duty of conquering all desires 
for self-indulgence. 

Man is a compound of two distinct natures, a higher one, 
by which he is united with God and angels, and a lower one, 
which be shares inecommon with the animal creation. The 
delights which pertain to our lower nature are all centred 
in self-gratification, and have something gross and earthly in 
them. They are very captivating in the beginning, but they 
end in distress and disaster. Our higher nature sets its face against 
such delights and ,enjoyments and impels usto seek goodness, 
piety and holiness, 

These latter are not without a pure and refined joy of 
their own, a joy, which, though ggber and moderate, is more 

. permanent and has a soothing and ennobling influence. The 
ower nature is more agreeable, whiié™the higher nature 
ig more beneficial. Self-indulgence encourages the pursuit of 
the agreeable at the expense of the beneficial. self-denial 
rejects the agreeable and adheres to the beneficial. 

Moral and religious teachers of all ages and of all countries 
have enjoined upon their followers and disciples the importance 
of self-denial. Christ, Buddha, Chaitanya, and Mahomet all 
preached and practised this all-inipartant vigtue of the abnegation 
of self “Go and sell all thou hast and give to the poor,” said 

rigt to his disciples, “ and fhon shalt have treasure in heaven.” 

e religieng books of the Hindus re replete with lessons to 
the same effect, ape Poet phvlosopnet Sankaracharya inculcates 
renunciation of self in various formg and with various iinetry 
tions. his “‘Mohamudgar, tc. The club for digsifating all 
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delusions,” he writes—“ Who is your wife 3 Who is your son 4 
This world is a great mystery. It is a snare and a delusion.¢ 
Leave it, therefore, and make haste to erfter into the kfngdom of 
heaven.” Again, we read in the same book “ Be not* proud of 
your wealth, or your authority, or your youth. Time will seize 
them all in the twinkling of an eye.” eIn the Hitopadesha 
there fs a sublime couplet which may be thus translated— 
“This accursed belly, of ours may be easily filled with the 
herbs which grow wid and of their «wn accord in a forest. 
Who then will commit a crime for tle sake of the belly?” In 
point of fact self-denial was carried to an absurd extrem® among 
the Hindus, so as to give rise to lethargy, indifference, and even 
pessimism. This ought to be Guarded against. For every 
virtue is a golden mean, and excess on either side is equally 
culpable. 7 

In modern times self-denial is ata creat discount. Enjoyment 
is the essential feature of modern civilisation. Hence sel denial 
ix, in many quarters, looked upon as a sign of short-sighted folly. 
In the place of self-denial we now too often find an eager scramble 
for power and self-advancement. Instead of worshipping plain 
living and high thinking, we are in danger of bowing before men 
who have resigned all high thinking for the sake of high living. 
This must end in a universal catastrophe, and some who thus 
read the signs of the times are looking forward with dread to 
such a calamity. : 


LIT. THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Of all the benefits that the English rule has conferred on 
India, the postal system yields to none in poist of importance 
and usefulness. Formerly communication by letters was so ex- 
pensive that it came to be regarded as a luxury which none but 
the rich could command. ®ut now you have to spend only a 
pice, and you can Uiagourse | in communication with any part 
of the Indian woElle however distant. Formerly letters used to be 
carried by special messengers or couriers. This took so much 
time and was attended by so much trouble and inconvenience, 
that a letter carrying an urgent message proved all but useless 
when it re&ched its destination. But now a letter can be sent 
with the utmost despatch, and it fulfils the purpose it is intended 
to serve. : 

Letter-bags and parcels are now sent forward from station to 
station by means of various agencies. First of all, there are 
relays of runners who relieve one another at short intervals of 
three or four miles. When‘a land-route is traversed“by a rives 
or a channel or any other water-course, the letter-bags and the 
parcels are sent forward in ferry-boats especially provided for the 
purpose. Whenever there are railway trains or steamers along a 
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route, they are sure to be used by the postal authorities at least 
® for the mail service. This has so far conquered space and time 
that a letter may now%e carried from one extremity of India to 
another if the course of a few days. %e 

The postal system is a source of large income to the Govern- 
ment. But the mowey paid by the people is but a poor return 
for the benefits they receive at the hands of the Postal Depart- 
ment. People feel this, and they cannot ,byt bless the Govern- | 
ment that has rendered them this great service on the receipt 
of such a comnparatively swall fee. There is probably no other 
departfhent of the Government which is so largely and materially 
beneficial to the rulers and the ruled alike. It was said of the 
Raghus (the kings gf Oudh),@hat they were like the sun. For 
what the sun takes from the sea in the shape of vapours, he re- 
turgs to ita hundredfold in the shape of a copious downpour and 
other rich gifts. In the same way the taxes, which the Raghus 
collected from the people, were returned to them a hundredfold 
in the shape of afta, presents, educational advantages, and other 
benefits. This simile is fully applicable to the English Govern- 
ment in connection with the postal department. 

The postal department in India comprises various branches. 
First of all there 1s the Money-order branch. For a small com- 
mission this branch undertakes to remit large sums of money to 
all places with the greatest speed and security. Then there are 
the Registration antl the Insurance departments, by which all 
kinds of valuables can be sent from place to place with perfect 
safety, the postal service holding itself responsible for i oT 
damage. Then there is the Savings Bank, intended to encourage 
frugality and a desire to save among the toilers of India. Then 
again, there are®ayrangements in every post office for facilitat- 
ing the despatch of telegrams. And recently post offices have taken 
to selling quinine to the malaria-stricken people of Bengal. 

The postal system thus enters irfo almost al) the concerns of 
life. The post office is chiefly conducted by. Natives of the country, 
and it is thus probably the cheapest of the civil departments 
under the Government. And be it said to the anedit of the 
officers of this department that it is managed with the utmost 
success and efficiency. The public are so well served by it, that 
it has won their fullest confidence, and the post offié is one of 
the most popular institutions in the country. Its sphere of work 
is widening every day, and whatever work it undertakes, soon 


strikes a deep root and begins to prosper. 


- RIV. MAKING THE BRST OF THINGS. 


This refers to that disposition of the mind which inclines us 
to make the most of what we have. Most of us have the weak- 


ness to lament over the absence of what we have not. This - 
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i8 @ Very pernicious habit. For all that we gain by it is a 
depression of the heart and a spirit of discontented envy. We 
allow our time to be spent in idle regrets“and our energies to be 
fritt¢red away in sobs and sighs. We seem to be weighed down 
by a deep and settled melancholy, and an habitual gloom makes 
eur lives dull and dreary. a 

It indicates a higher and nobler frame of mind to be able to 
take a cheerful and. hopeful view of all our belongings and 
surroundings. It is only a timid and cowardly spirit which gives 
itself up to idle murmurs and fruitlegs whinings. A man of a 
braver and stronger mind will boldly face his position ‘in life, 
will cheerfully take hia stand on what God has given him, and 
will resolve to improve his lot by*his own diligence and perse- 
verance. Southey tells us of a Spaniard who always put on 
spectacles when about to eat cherries in order that the fruit 
might look larger and more tempting. In the same way we 
should make the most of our enjoyments. The advantages of 
this disposition of mind are manifold, and some of these may be 
specified. 

Pon the first place, if we are pel gers to and contented with our 
own lot, we are saved a great deal of needless misery. It is no 
use crying over spilt milk. So it is nu use making ourselves 
fniserable for things over which we have hardly any control. 
We may not have been blessed with the memory of A, or the 
judgment of B, or the imagination of C. Brfs what would be the 
good of getting unhappy over these natural defects and short- 
¢omings, for which we ourselves are only partly responsible? Let 
us, however, never forget that, we too, have certain faculties in us, 
which, if properly trained or developed, will be capable of yield- 
ing the best results. Let us therefore find out'which faculties we 
excel in, and let us devote our best energies to the development 
of these. A certain advance towards perfection is within the 
reach of us all, Let us bu® make this and we shall win the 
approbation of God Beth in this world and in the next. 

condiy, we are naturally very imitative. Happiness and 
misery, cheerfulness and gloom are all exceedingly contagious. A 
aman of cheerful, contented spirit is not only happy in himself, he 
spreads an atmosphere of happiness wherever he goes. It makes 
one’s heart® glad to see and hear a man of cheerful disposition. 
But a man of gloom is a plague to himself and a torment to all 
he comes in contact with. ‘Every sensible man ought to take 
pride in being a diffuser of joy rather than of gloom. 

Thirdly, in our domestic sphere, we have to deal with persons of 
different shades of characigr and atelligente. Most of them 
will fail to reach the. standard we expect or require of thems’ 
And unless we are determined to make the ost of what we 
have, wa shali be most bitterly disappointed. If we make a due 
” allowance for the shortcomings of our kith and kin, ave shall be 
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loved and respected by all. Otherwise, our homes will be the 
“centres gf bickerings, disputes, heart-burnings and __heart- 
breakings ° 7 

Fourthly, none of us can be completely happy. We can rftwer 
come to possess all that we wish for. And things cannot alwa 
happen in this world4n accordance with our needs or desires. If, 
therefore, we once get into the habit of being upset by failures, 
our life will give us frequent occasions fpreuahappiness. Let us 
therefore bear in mind fifat real greatness aud real happiness con- 
sist in prave and continu@us struggle. Let us only work with 
courage and resolution. What success may reward our efforts is 
not the first question, but to do what we have to do thoroughly 
well. If we work is this spirit, we shall not only turn out very 
good work, but we shall put ourselves in the way of securing the 
possession of “a sane mind in a sane body.” 


LY. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


To a Hindu a father is an object of reverent worship. After 
making his daily obeisance to the gods, a Hindu is required to 
invoke the blessing of his father with the words “ All religion is 
centred in the worship of the father. To bein the company of 
your father is to be in heaven itself. One can dispense with the 

oliest forms of penance if one worships one’s father. To pro- 
nitiate your father 3s to propitiate all the gods in heaven.” As 
te the mother, she is declared to be sweeter and holier than 
Paradise. Ali the civilised nations of the ancient times regarded 
filial affection a3 a fundamental virtue. “ Honour thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,” 1s one of the Ten Commandinents of 
God in the Old Testament. Among the Greeks and the Romans, 
the father had absolute authority over the son. Disobedience 
to parents was everywhere regard@d as an atrocious and un- 
natural crime, and in some countries i1t.t74s even considered in 
the light of a capital offence. 

There is a proverb among us-—“ Affection descends from a 
higher plane to a lower one.” This means that we are naturally 
prompted to love our children and that filial affection is not a 
natural instinct. No doubt there is some truth in this. 
No parents, excepfing in some rare instances, are habitually 
unmindful of the welfare of their children. But examples of 
undutiful sons and daughters are but too @ommon in this world. 
It must, however, be remembered that to be guided solely or 
chiefly bygpur natifral impufses or iystincts is a sign of savagery 
“or barbarism. The higher we ascend in the scale of civil 
ion, the more tharked becomes our departure from a state of 
nature. We then take Reason and Conscience for qur guides, 
We seek ard follow not merely what is natural but what is just, * 
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right, and ape ee Can there be anything better or more just 
than that we should love and honour our parents ? ‘ 

Our parents are our greatest benefactérs. It would“be super- 
flustis to point out in detail the benefits we receive at their hands. , 
They give us all that they have, and it is for our sake that in 
many cases they go on toiling like galley-shives from year’s end 
to years end. The agony they endure when we are illis inde- 
scribable. They so,cgmpletely merge theinselves in us that they 
do not seem to have a separate existence ef their own. AJ] their 
aims, all their hopes and all theireefforts are centred in us. 
Would it not be the b&sest ingratitude on our part not “o make 
some return for these favours and benefits? Gratitude may not 
be a natural instinct. But no nation that has the remotest pre- 
tensions to civilisation should omit to foster and cherish gratitude. 
Gratitude is the first step towards moral progress ; and by constant 
exercise gratitude may be made to acquire the force of a natural 
instinct. Whoever fails to make this effort commits a sin—for 
ingratitude is one of the blackest crimes that we can be guilty of. 
There is a couplet in Sanskrit which means—“ You may absolve 
yourself from the sin of slaying a Brahman by going on a pilgrim- 
age to holy temples and shrines. But the sin of ingratitude can 
never be washed away.” 

There may be instances in which a father proves himself 
unworthy of respect or reverence. This is a great misfortune 
and must be endured patiently. The son* should never rebel 
against the father. Of course, the son must never consent to do 
anything dishonest or dishonourable even for the sake of his 
father. But with this exception, let the son submit even to the 
caprices of the father without minding the hardships and the 
inconveniences which such conduct may entaml*upon him. Are 
there not millions of fathers who cheerfully submit to the whims 
of their sons to give them pleasure? How much more then 
should sons seck to give pleg&sure to their fathers. It is certainly 
not the duty of the sag to sit in judgment upon the father. It 
is rather his duty to obey his father in all good things. Let him 
then perform this duty with love and tenderness, and he will win 
the approbation of all right-thinking men. 


, 


LVI. PUNCTUALITY. 


Punctuality (from Lat. punctum=a point) meant originally a 
strict adherence to rules or forms of any kind. A man was called 
punctual when he obeyed to the letter the moral or religious 
injunctions obtaining in one’s cqpntry. So in literature, a 
punctual man was he whv obeyed the rules of giammar or 
rhetoric in a too servile spirit. But now the word punctual is 
used in a restricted sense. It now denotes that habit of the mind 
which binds us to a timely observance of our engagements and 
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eproinenS We are now said to be punctual when we are 
always jn time, when we never keep others waiting, when we are 
sure to be where wt are wanted or expected precisely gt the 
appointed hour. ° 

his is not a virtue of any mean order. It implies method 
and self-control ; @irtues which are in theinselves the, roots ov 
vane of most moral progress. It umples also a scrupulous 
regard for truth and a determination ty doeone’s duty at all costs. ° 
The self-sacrifice it ifV¥olves is sometimes great. You may be in 
the ngjdst of gnefs and afflictions ; you may be suffering under 
the weight of physical and mental discomforts ; but yet you will 
have to lay aside all personal considerations in order to be faith- 
ful to your promises and engagements. Lastly, punctuality 
never allows us to indulge in sloth and indolence. It generates 
the habits of diligence and activity so essential to success in life. 

Some have an idea that punctuality is of little or no practical 
importance. Punctuality at the dinner-table or on the tennis- 
ground may be considered to be (though it is not) a very trifling 
inatter. Kut the loss of an hour or of a few minutes is sometimes 
of sufficient importance to decide the fate of an empire. Archias 
of Thebes had put off business for a few hours and lost his king- 
dom thereby. The Countess of Nottingham neglected to send 
in time the ring of Essex to Queen Elizabeth and this was the 
reason why the Earl lost his head and the Queen broke her heart. 
“ There is,” says Shakespeare, “a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” To “take a tide at the 
flood” one must be ready to the minute when the waters have 
reached their highest point, after which the ebb-tide begins. 
Want of punctuality not only leads to failure but indicates a 
careless, slovertty*mind. A wan wanting In this virtue is sus- 
eae and sometimes justly suspected, to be of lax morals ; 
1e is also suspected to be insincere, untruthful and untrust- 
worthy. A habit so dangerous to®ne’s character and reputation 
should be overcome early by earnest an’-persistent endeavours. 

IT will now point out two more obvious advantages of punctu- 
ality. We very often complain of want of time. But we shall 
find time for all our work if we are only punctual. If we draw 
up a routine of all that we have got to do, and if we pu 
verform the tasks we impose on ourselves, we sh&lf not only 
ee time for careful discharge of our duties, but we shall find 
umple leisure for the cultivation of our intellect and morals. 
Anthony Trollope, who was one of the*most prolific writers of 
the age, got through his work chiefly by the aid of punctuality. 
In the gcond pPace punctuality {; a mark of true politeness. 
To fail in our engagements is to show that we do not attach 
much importanée to them. When we keep our friends waiting, 
we in a way slight them, saying as it were—“ others nay consult 


my ease and comfort ; but I am not going to inconvenience my-’ * 
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self for the sake of others.” This is arrogance and egotism, for our 
first duty in society is to be attentive to the comforts and con- 
venience of others, and to show a delicate rebard for their 1eelings 
and sentiments. We may be innocent of all wish to give offence ; 
but we are judged in this world by our actions and not by our 
intentions, We should therefore carefully abstain froin all such 

,Bctions as have even the appearance of rudeness or incivility. 
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LVI. TRUTH FULNESS. 


Truthfulness may be considered from two points of view. In 
the first place it requires that there must be a correspondence 
between our thoughts and our speech, and between our speech 
and our actions; that is to say, we must speak as we think or 
feel, and our actions must be suited to our words. In the second 

lace truthfulness implies that we must give an honest and faith- 
ul account of what we have seen, or said, or thought, or done. 
When there is a deviation or departure from truth owing to 
lapse of memory, or Josuflicient observation, or imperfect: under- 
standing, it is excusable. But if untruthfulness is due to a 
desire to deceive, it becomes an odious and hateful vice. 

Truth alone endures ; for it alone can stand the test of time. 
A lie may be supported with the utmost ingenuity ; it may even 
deceive and delude for atime. Dut you may be certain it will be 
seen through sooner or later, and will be branded with the infamy 
tt deserves. This world of God’s making is based upon truth, 
and nothing but truth will pass current in it. Let us remember 
this when we are tempted to tell a lie. A lie must perish as soon 
as it is detected, and detected it will be, in spite of our best 
endeavours to give it the colour of truth. To deal in les is ay 
impolitic and as unprofitable as it is sinful. 

oreover, lying 18s very hard work. As the saying is—“ He 
who tells one lie needs twenty others to snpportit.” To support 
a falsehood requires 2..constant exercise of imagination, an 
unfailing memory and an anxions vigilance. But truth is very 
easy. It “sits on our lips and drops out before we are aware.” 
Ef we tell the truth, we are never called upon tv be on our guard. 
We are never harassed by the dread of detection, and we go about 
our work with ahght, merry heart. A man must bea f aol indeed 
who would exchange this easy and happy frame of mind for 
ene of constant dread and anxiety. 

Truthfulness is a most fundamental virtue. No society can 
subsist without it. What we need most urgently in our social 
relations is mutual confidenge and trustworthiness ; and there 
can be no confidence where there is no truth. Truth is again 
the foundation of all moral virtues. Justice, cowrage, self-denial, 
self-contsol, and benevolence all presuppose truth We are, 
perhaps, willing and: ready to tolerate various other sins; but a 
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liar is universally hated and despised. Most other vices may be 
corrected ; but a confirmed liar is past hope. His moral death is 
certain, “for a liar is likely to be dishonest and insincere even in 
his attempts at°moral reform. Untruthfulness is, therefore, 
rightly considered to be an infallible mark of cowardice and 
treachery. All greagt men and all great nations have been re- 
markable for their rigid adherence to truth. Those of the 
Western nations who fae cherished jand, fostered this virtue 
have now become the rulers and the teachers of the world ; 
while those who have begn less scrupulous in regard to truth- 
fulnes#have lost ground day by day, until at last they have come 
to occupy very insignificant positions among the more prosperous 
nations of the world. Orierfals and Asiatics, in these days, are 
too often unmindful of this noble and fundamental virtue ; and 
most of their miseries are due to this cause. Jformerly, in India, 
at any rate, truth was a paramount virtue. Dasaratha, the king 
of Oudh, sent his son into exile to save himself from the odium 
of alie. Ramehandra had to banish his wife and brother for the 
saine reason. Judhistir, the renowned chief of the Pandavas, 
had told a lie to compass the death of the tried warrior Drona. 
He was compelled to descend into hell to expiate this sia. Our 
countrymen unfortunately hardly live up to the Jugh and noble 
ideal of their ancestors. Instead, theretore, of quarrelling with 
those who would endeavour to help us to free ourselves from thia 
evil habit, by pointg out wherein we diller from our great men 
of old, we should rather fix our eves on our national heroes and 
do our utmost to wipe out this blot on our national character. 
We must never forget that all greatness, individual or national, 
must spring from the virtue of truthfulness. 
e®.h6.e 


LVIII. FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is the attachment between persons unrelated by 
any ties of blood. Such an attachment has a charm of its own 
scarcely to be met with in the family group. Goldsmith 
describes it as the “assuager of pain” and “the sweetener of 
life.” Addison says, “ Our friends share our joys and _ griefs, 
augmenting the one and diminishing the other.” There is a 
well-known couplet in Sanskrit which tells us—‘ Lif is like a 


poison-tree. It bears, however, two fruits as savoury and as 
delicious as nectar.’ One of these is the charm of poetry, and the 
other the delight of friendship.” e 


There is probably some truth in the complaint that modern 
civilisation is not quite faveurable to the growth of deep or 
dasting frf&ndships. Instances of Sincere, devoted, life-long, 
friendships are cegtainly rarer now than in the past. In those 
days men were more generous and unselfish, and hgnce they 
could make, greater personal sacrifices for their friends than we 
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are inclined to do now. When we speak of friendship, we are 
reminded of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Harmodius and ; 
Aristogeiton, David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythits, Nisus 
andcEuryalus, who felt and fought for each other, ready, if need 
were, to lay down their lives for each other’s sake. In modern 
times, men are too seldom willing to forgo ¢heir own interests, 
and hence there is a notion that it is unreasonable to expect help 
or sympathy from our fyienls. Friendships are, therefore, apt 
to be, with some honourable avecrtioua kollew and lip-deep mm 
these days. ° 

Friendship is, however, a natural instinct, as strong and irresis- 
tible as married love, maternal tenderness, or parental affection. 
There is something like a secret &ffinity between soul and soul, 
and where this athinity exists, men and women will be drawn 
together, and then forgetting all considerations of self, they will 
each live more for the other than for himself. Friendships will 
also spring from mutual esteem, long familiar intercourse, and a 
similitude of minds, studies, tastes and pursuits. When friend- 
ships are once formed, they will run their course in spite of all 
that prudence or self-interest may say to the contrary. There 
ure some men so intensely selfish that they cannot feel any love 
or attachment for anybody. To these friendship, like love or 
affection, will appear as a dream, a vision, or an unreality. But 
to those who have a larger and a kindlier heart, friendship will 
appear a holy and a natural impulse. - 

‘o gain or secure friends is a comparatively easy affair, for in 
this we are largely aided by the natural bent of our minds. But 
it is very difficult to maintain and continue the friendships that 
have already been contracted. If we wish to do this, we must 
keep our tempers under pericct control, murt practise patience 
and forbearance, and must always be ready to forgive and forget. 
And when there is a quarrel or a misunderstanding, we must 
meet our friends half wa:r with proposals for reconciliation. 
Those who have once tasted the sweets of friendship will not 
consider this self-restraint to be too heavy a price. Friendship 
is, in fact, an invaluable blessing, and he who does not appreciate 
its worth betrays folly and ignorance, if not also a blackness of 
heart. 

r 
LIX. DEATH. 

Death is even a greater mystery than life. That all our 
activities, bodily or mental, should cease, sometimes at a moments 
notice ; that all our feelings and emotions, all our wishes and 
hopes, all our efforts and endeavours, should melt away and 
vanish into nothing; that we should be no bette1-than mere 
stocks or stones, is really a wonder of wonders. To-day we see 
a Cesar lording it over the whole world, at the head of a mighty 
empire ; to-morrow he is no better than a mere handful of dust, 
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barely sufficient “to stop a beer-barrel.’” Here is, as Shakespeare 
says, “gy fine revolutign,” and one’s heart “must ache to think of 
it.” e e 

Vet death is a law of nature, and is the necessary and in- 
evitable sequence of life. From the microscopic atom that dances 
like a mote upon tRe sunbeam, to this vast boundless solar system 
itself, every object must come under the process of dissolution or 
death. A law which. is so universal and s necessary, cannot be 
an evil. There is a’ fegend that when the old phoenix burns 
itself go death, a young the rises from its ashes, more vigorous, 
more beautiful, and worthier in every sense than the parent bird 
whose place it takes, So when an individual, or a race, or a 
nation, or a world dies, there may rise on their ruins worthier 
individuals and nobler orders of existence. Death is thus the 
means of Jeading to higher and higher perfection. The death 
of individuals is a necessary step towards attaining a higher and 
nobler life for the race. 

A most wonderful phenomenon in hfe is men’s forgetfulness 
of death. As the Indian sage said, “ Day by day do mortals 
pass into the abode of Pluto. Yet the survivors hope to 
attain immortality ; can anything be more curious than this?” 
When we see others die, we seldom feel that it will probably be 
our turn soon to be added to the long list. From this forget- 
fulness alone springs much of the cruelty, injustice, and mean- 
ness of life. Tie who has his eye fixed on death ; he who never 
forgets that he is merely a sojourner here below ; he who knows 
that “paths of glory lead but to the grave,” can never allow 
himseli to be brutalised by mean joys or by a cruel exercise of 
power or authority. As Addison says, “ This single consideration 
should be suffifieht to extinguish the bitterness of hatred, the 
thirst of avarice, and the cruelty of ambition.” 

Death must also be considered a summons to the angust 
presence of God. There we are to stand our trial at the hands 
of that omniscient God who is also the searcher of all hearts. 
Nothing is hidden from his sight and he will weigh impartially, in 
a just and equitable balance, not only all our actions, but also all 
our intentions, good or bad. Let us then, while we have yet time, 
prepare ourselves for that day of judgment. Let ug never lose 
sight of the one thing needful ; for nothing will stand us in good 
stead on that day, excepting goodness and piety. As the 
Sanskrit poet puts it :—“ All things will perish with the body. 
Our virtue is the only friend who will not part company with us 
even m death.” We should, therefore, turn our minds away from 
pursuits @f worldl¥ ambitién. Wegshould rather make it our 
“constant aim to attain salvation. For who but a fool will cling 
t4 the shadow in ‘preference to the substance # 
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LX. A TASTE FOR READING. 


Bocks are our best treasures. “ Wisdom‘is mere precious than 
rubies, and the gain thereof better than fine gold.” Wealth can 
ive us comforts and luxuries; but it can never give us that 
appiness of the mind in which real joy consists. Moreover, 
wealth changes hands; yesterday it was his; to-day it is mine; and 
to-morrow it will be“anothers. But learning is not subject to 
changes of fortune. Jt always remains'With us. Then again 
wealth is never exempt from cares and auxieties. The acquisition 
and preservation of wealth are alike difficult, and both require 
constant vigilance. If we slacken our energies in the slightest 
measure, wealth is apt to slip away from our hands quite impercep- 
tibly. The rich, therefore, can seldom enjoy perfect restfulness 
of mind. But it is not so with learning, its best gifts beimg 
peace and tranquility. Moreover, it is occasionally found that 
wealth exercises a baneful influence upon character. It begets 
ride, sloth, and sensuality. But learning ennobles a man’s 
ife. It shows him examples of magnanimity, and imper- 
ceptibly draws him on to high and lofty ideals of life. Lastly, 
learning enables us to look into and to appreciate the mysteries 
and wonders of nature, which even a mine of wealth will not 
enable us to do. 

Books are not only our best treasures, they are also our best 
friends. Other friends often intrude upon us with their un- 
welcome presence, or we are not able to avail ourselves of their 
help, even when we stand in utmost need of it. Sometimes they 
show no appreciation of the fitness of things ; they smile when 
we weep, and they are glooury when we are in a merry humour. 
And soe of them are untrustworthy, being ‘actuated by selfish 
and dishonest motives. But books well chosen are quite free 
from these drawbacks. They are ever ready at our call, and we 
are quite at liberty to dismiss Them whenever we are tired of them. 
In our prosperity they restrain us from undue elation; and in 
adversity they bring us solace and comfort. They teach us our, 
duties and responsibilities ; they point out to us the easiest and 
readiest methods of performing our duties ; they even impel and 
gently persuade us to do what is essential for our temporal and 
spiritual benefit. They put us into communication with the 
wisest and noblest spirits of the past. | 

A taste for reading has therefore immense advantages, and it 
should be cultivated with the utmost assiduity. The best time 
for acquiring this taste is, of course, youth. “As the twig is 
bent,” says Pope, “so the tree is inclined.” Whatever,habits are 
formed in youth will remain with us through life. Every young 
man, therefore, ought to make it his duty to vonceive a likine 
for books vanteae has many material advantages, but it is 
not these that should influence the young. While young, we 
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ought to lote bs for their own sake, and unless all ulterior 
motives and considerations are kept in the background, the 
purer &and holier in#huence of books will not come Into active 
lay. @Vecan have no real taste for a thing unless we cé love 
it for its own sake. 

Like all other testes, a tuste for reading is apt to be vitiated. 
When this happens, it becomes a curse rather than a’ blessing. 
Two things have to be carefully guardeg against in this con- 
nection, in the tirstydace we must ndt allow hooks to monopolise 
all our attention. The egnfirmed bookworm, who has been aptly 
descrfhed as a “ bookfiul blockhead,” is apt to become a pundit- 
muskha, a solemn fool whose studies often stand in the way of 
his duties. Books, it must@be remembered, ought to be a help 
and not a hindrance, in our journey through life. In the next 
ace, we ought to be very careful in the choice of our books. 
Wve ought to read such books only as will make us_ better, 
wiser, and happier. Many a young man in this country wastes 
time and cnergy in a perusal of worthless trash, such as the 
sensational novels of Reynolds, which are not only written in 4 
bad literary style, but present quite a false view of life. A bad 
book is like a moral poison, which courses through the veins and 
corrupts the very source of the moral life. 


LXI. WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY. 


This means that success will be ours, if we strive for it with 
courage and resolution. “ Wil’? imples here not merely an idle 
wish, but an iron determination, If we are determined to gairi 
a certain end, and if we pursue it with patience and perseverance, 
it jg extremelyelikely that our efforts will, in the long run, be 
crowned with success. There is a Chinese proverb which says : 
— Under the whole heaven there is nothing difficult ; it is only 
that men’s minds are not determingd.” Among ourselves there 
is an aphorism of much the same import— As our thoughts 
are, 50 will our success be.” And it is an everyday experience 
that perseverance overcomes all obstacles and ensures success. 

Some hold that this is not universally true. They cite 
instances in which failure results from certain natural deficiencies 
rather than from a want of determination or perseverance. 
There are, no donbt, many eases of lifelong Jabour rewarded 
with scant success. But even in such cases failure is often to 
be attributed to a want of systematic effogt and of adequate pre- 
paration, often to misjudgment. The proverb says “ Fools*rush 
in where angels fegr to tread.” Of course it would be madneas 

90 expect®hat we should, with two of three years’ labour, perform 
a task which requires many eds of silent preparation. Where 
this previous preparation has been wanting, success will not follow 
immediately. Then again, there are degrees and kinds of success. 
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The success which a genius achieves is not within the reach of 
usall. No determination, no perseverance, no diligent endeavour 
will raise an ordinary man up to the leveleof a Shakespe6are or a 
Kalidas. Then again the degree of success which a Diekens or 
a Walter Scott achieves is also unattainable to many. But 
some degree of success is within the reacp of all, provided 
they struggle for it with an earnest and single-minded devotion. 
Natural defects, if any, are capable of being largely neutralised 
by assiduous application. “As Shakespearg says :— 


But screw your courage to the sticking place : 
And we'll not fail. 


It will be casy to multiply instanres of determination leading 
to magnificent success. Hania: as is well known, led his army 
over the Alps into Italy. His progress was impeded by the 
Gaulish mercenaries in the rear, and by Roman levies on each 
side. And yet he succeeded in conducting his army into the 
very heart of Italy, in spite of the endless natural and artificial 
barriers. The retreat cf the Ten Thousand was a no Jess remark- 
able incident, which would have been impossible but for the patient 
perseverance of Xenophon. Demosthenes, as is known, sur- 
mounted aimost insuperable difficulties by constant and assiduous 
effort. When young, he stammered in his speech so much as to 
have earned the name of the “stutterer”; this defect he 
overcame by putting pebbles into his mouth whenever he had 
occasion to speak. e was asthmatical; but he cured this 
infirmity by reciting poetry while running uphill. His voice was 
very weak and squeaking; but he remedied this by declaiming 
daily on the shore of a roaring sea. His gestures were very 
uncouth and awkward; and he acquired graceful action by 
speaking in the midst of swords and lances ‘hanging from his 
roof. Thus by diligent and almost incredible efforts he became 
the greatest orator of Greece. | 

It is only bad workmen who find fault with their tools. So it 
is only the indolent who plead the excuse of the insufficiency of 
their natural abilities and aptitudes. They only pretend to 
wish for success ; they play with their tasks ; and they deceive 
themselves and others by merely keeping up an appearance of 
effort and diligence ; they are wanting in energy and enthusiasm, 
and hence they fail. 

The fruits of perseverance may be traced even among the lower 
animals. The bee collects a very little honey from a single flower ; 
but yet what a large honeycomb comes into existence through the 
joint perseverance of these tiny beings. 

Let us also bear in mind. that God will Relp us if we hel 
ourselves. God will surely send us that amount of success which 
is best for us if we ardently and sincerely wislf for it, and if we 
are ready to make all the sacrifices necessary to attain it. 
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LXII. THE ens OF GOOD EXAMPLES. 


We age all familiaregwith the proverb “ Example is better than 
precept... A précept speaks to the ear and leaves but adgeble 
impression on the mind. What we merely hear is only partly 
believed in. Doulkts and suspicions cross the mind till we see 
the precept follewed! by aliving example. An example @ppeals to 
the eye, and “ sceing is believing.”, What we see with our own 
eyes goes home to gyr minds and ® de€&ply engraven on our 
memory. As Tennyson guts it, “Things seen are mightier than 
thingssheard.” 

Moreover, example proves that a man believes in his own pre- 
cepts. How idly on the eag fall the words of a preacher of 
Soi ahaa if itis known that he is himself a drunkard. It is 
much easier to get up a subscription for an object, if the promoters, 
before their appeal, have put their own names down for a good sum, 

Christ one day washed the feet of His disciples. And He said to 
them, “ ‘If ] then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another’ feet. For I have given you 
an example that ye should do as I have done to you.’” Christ 
was thus not merely a moral teacher who contents himself with 
saying, “Do as I say.” Ile practised what He taught. His 
simplicity, His love, His holiness, and His devotion, were all 
mirrored in His life, and hence His influence over His disciples 
was boundless. Chaitanya, the Saint of Nucdea, used to say, 
“T will practise devotion myself with a view to teach devotion 
to others.” And his example was imitated by hundreds and 
thousands of men in his life-time. Krishna, in the Gita, Jays 
down the inaxim “ As the great men in this world behave, so will 
the rest behave,” , 

We are naturally imitative. The good or evil we see 
enacted before us draws us imperceptibly on, till we assimi- 
late into our nature what we beh@jd. It is a fact of everyday 
experience that a good father and a good mother are almost 
invariably blessed with good and well-behaved children. Wicked 

rents, on the contrary, are cursed with naughty children. A 
father may be very wise and very learned, but his sons and 
daughters will surely go wrong unless he sets them an example 
of goodness and piety. Soalso inanation. If therebe ten good 
men in a nation, it may be saved from corruption and immorality. 
There may be hundreds of acute philosophers in a nation without 
its being any the better on that accougt. Christ called His 
disciples “the salt of the earth.” They were strictly enjeined 
to practise good works in osder that their example might reform 
the wor] and might draw men away from the paths of sin and 
gelf-indulgence. . Thus it is seen that a family, a nation, and the 
world at large ate saved by good examples. Even the records of 
noble lives exercise a most beneficial influence on *our moral 
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culture. The ethical systems of Plato and AYistotle”have almost 
been fruitless in their endeavours to improve our morality. But 
Plutarch’s Lives, a record of the noblest forms of heromm and 
self-denial, have produced heroes and patriots through countless 
enerations. Nothing can be truer than what Lonatellow wrote 
in his Psalm of Life— : 
c Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departin® leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands tftime. 


LXIIL INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CHARACTER. 


It is a well-known fact that menglivine in different climates 
exhibit different traits of character. In a hot climate, for 
instance, en and women are exceedingly impressionable. Their 
passions are easily roused and easily allayed. ‘They will love you 
one moment and hate you the next, with equal violence. Their 
feelings are apt to run into wild extremes. As the poct has said, 
they are the children of the sun, whose blood is fire. They 
become ardent lovers when hardly out of their teens ; and love 
assumes in them a most romantic form. And their anger is as 
frantic as their love. Among them friendships of a long standing 
are dissolved at a moment's notice through petty and slight dif- 
ferences. A brother has been known to stab a brother on but 
slight provocation. It may be easily imagine that where such 
ungovernable passions prevail, moral restraint becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult. Ilence morality is decidedly at a low ebb among 
the nations of tropical countries. There may be among them 
vecasional fits of nobility and of generosity ; but that steady 
obedience to one’s conscience or sense of duty, which alone in- 
dicates a high moral tone, is generally wanting among these people. 

In a very cold climate on the other hand men’s faculties and 
feelings are generally in a torpid and benumbed condition. A 
marked apathy or inditferencé may thus be traced in all their 
relations of life. They seldom feel very great warmth of love 
ar friendship. Hatred or antipathy rarely assumes among them 
a violent or extreme form. Their wishes and aspirations are 
centred in themselves, and duty and conscience seem almost un- 
known to them. 

In a temperate climate men are neither too passionate nor 
too phlegmatic. All their emotions are tempered by moderation 
and judgment. Their love is deep but not fervid or boisterous; 
theirwourage is strong but not impetuous ; in their manners, they 
are polite but not over-demonstrative. . In one word, they exercise 
& wise restraint over all their actions and feelings, axd hence | 
their lives are regulated by a strict and austere made of morality, ~ 

In a hot climate nature arrays herself in ‘a robe of wild 
sublimity. « Here we meet with dense masses of dark clouds, lurid 
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flashes of lightning cutting across the sky, deafening peals of 
*thunder, eee mountain ranges and mighty rivers. These scenes 
are very Tavourable to the growth of a strong poetic imagination. 
In a temperate climate nature assumes a milder aspect. THence 
imagination there is less stimulated, and men become somewhat 
prosaic and matter-ef-fact. They adore reason, and are very 
partial to weighty moral sentiments. Beanty of form seems 
to have less charm for them. Nature js gleomy and forbidding 
in a cold climate. ence men there become gloomy wid 
tacitury, caring neither te beauty of form nor for wealth of 
ideas. eh a hot climate, the immensity of nature has also the 
effect of generating a religious frame of mind; there imagination 
takes immense flights and ri€es to the feet of God. In a tem- 
rate climate man has more faith in himself, and the result 
is s¢epticism and unbelief. Poetry and fine arts flourish best in 
a hot climate, while science tiidls its greatest development in a 
temperate climate. Ina climate of extreme cold man rises but 
little above the intellectual level of brute-beasts, and there is 
a low level of culture, religious or scientifie. 

In a hot climate exertion is almost superfluous, for the heat 
of itself helps to sustain hfe. ence men beeome lazy and 
inert. Heat has also the effect of relaxing the whole system, kill- 
ing energy and vigour. 1lnavery cold climate man is too feeble 
and too powerless to cope with the malevolent forces of nature. 
Hence there is in etd countries, a sad and overpowering feeling 
of despair and depression. Man does not care to exert himself 
there, for exertion is fruitless. Ina temperate climate man can 
easily establish mastery over nature, aid this fills him with hope 
and courage. In a hot climate civilisation commences carly 
because of the na@titral advantages which abound there. Dut here 
civilisation soon reaches a standard beyond which it cannot 
advance. Civilisation commences later in a temperate climate, 
but it is very progressive, and new @dvances are every-day made 
in the regions of Literature, Philosophy, and Science. It will 
not be too much to say that the light of civilisation never shines 
bright in acold climate. Politically, the hot climate is generally 
under despot who is servilely obeyed by al]. The temperate 
climate is the cradle of democracy and of the constitutional form 
of government. In aclimate of Arctic rigour there is*no govern- 


ment to speak of. Everybody is his own taster, ie first 
stages of a civil society are still far off from the torpid residents. 
@ 


e 
LXIV. CASTES: 
e® e 
e Man QuTLINE AND THE GuxuRap VRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
é n THE INSTITUTION. 


The Hindus have from times immemorial been diyided into 


four castes.e In the Vedic account of the creation of this univerae, 
@ 
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we real that the Brahmans or the priestly caste sprang from the 
mouth of the creator ; the Khetrias or the warrior caste from his * 
arms ; the Vaishyas or the merchants anfi the, artisans from his 
thighs ; and the Sudras or the servile caste from his feet." Modern 
scholars have regarded this account as a purely mythical one, and 
have regarded the Vedic hymn in which it oecurs as a recent and 
unwarrantable interpellation. However this may be, there occurs 
no period of Hindu historyswhen we do not find Caste a recog- 
nised and revered institution of the coutifry. It may be traced 
to the Vedic, if not also to the ante-Vedic period. we find 
mention of it even in that remote period when the Hindus and 
the Pasis lived together in their common home in Central Asia. 

The duties and the responsibilities of each caste are laid down 
in the Shastras with a minute exactness of detail. The Brahmans 
have three imperative duties,— (1) worshipping the gods, (2) 
reading the Vedas, and (3) presenting alms and gifts to others. 
In order to earn a livelihood, the Brahmans are permitted (1) to 
teach the Vedas, (2) to assist others in worshipping the gods, and 
(3) to receive gifts and presents from others. Brahmans are 
forbidden to pursue any other avocations. A Khetria and a 
Baishya are also required to worship the gods, to read the Vedas, 
and to present alms and gifts, as the main ends of their lives. 
The Khetryas are permitted to earn their livelihood by the 

ractice of arms, mde the Baishyas by commerce, agriculture and 

erdsmanship. Neither of these are allowed to usurp the pro- 
fessions of the other. A Sudra has only one duty, and he 1s to 
seek maintenance from the performance of that duty alone. A 
Sudra must serve the three higher castes. 

Most writers on Indian matters represent Caste as a mark of 
utter barbarism. All the evils and misfortunes that have betallen 
India have been attributed to this institution. Although Caste 
is nothing but a social arrangement, even military disasters have 
been ascribed to it. There Bave again been some few who have 
gone to the opposite extreme. According to them Caste is a 
glorious institution. ‘I consider,” says Mr Dubois, “the institu- 
tion of Caste as the happiest effort of Hindu legislation.” Caste 
has indeed many advantages. One of its most essential features 
is the division of labour, the economic advantages of which are 
so manifest and so undoubted. In the second place, Caste pro- 
vides employment for all. Even now, there are no crowds of 
unemployed men in India, to threaten the peace and the pros- 
perity of the communtty. Thirdly, Caste sets up different ideals, 
caufing the Brahmans to seek culture ; the Khetryas military 
success ; the Vaishyas wealth ; and the Sud'ras humility and sub- 
mission. The caste system ‘has however one great drawback. It* 
interferes too much with individual liberty ofeaction, and tends 
to reduce all the members of a community to one dead level of 
intellectual and moral advancement. . 

t 
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Nowadays Caste fiapoucs no restraints upon the choice of a 
p Wneaeeds And its influence is limited mainly to certain regu- 
ations c8ncerning foo@®and inter-marriage. Men are not allowed 
to marry*outside their caste, and my are not allowed to pditake 
of tood cooked by anybody not belonging to their own caste. 
These are, however,purely social restrictions and may exist side 
by side with the hichest standards of political and moral Progress. 
At any rate, they are too innocent to call, jor any sweeping or 

rigid measures of reform. 

® 
LXV. CHARITY. 


In ordinary conversation t&#e word charity is loosely applied 
to a variety of moral virtues, Sometimes we hear it used in the 
senge of almsgiving. Sometimes it stauus for that disposition of 
the mind which inclines us to put the most favourable construc- 
tion upon other men’s doings and thoughts. Sometimes it means 
a feeling of kind compassion for the poor and the afflicted. Or, 
again, love, toleration, and forgiveness, are all used as synonyms 
for charity. Charity must be something wide and comprehensive 
to embrace all these species of moral worth. 

The best definition of charity appearcd in an English Maga- 
wine some years ago. “Charity,” it said, “is universal brother- 
hood and universal sisterhood under the universal fatherhood of 
God.” When we f@cl that we are all sons or daughters of the 
same God, and when we treat all men as our brothers and all 
women as our sisters, we may be said to be endowed with charity. 
And if our minds are saturated with a feeling of universal love 
and sympathy, certain noble virtues, such as we have mentioned, 
will naturally spwing up in us. Charity is thus a frame or 
attitude of mind giving rise to certain lofty virtues all having 
for their keynote—“ Peace on earth and Whee ale to man.” 

We will now cite one or two egamples from history to set 
forth clearly the meaning and scope of charity. One day, certain 
Jews wanted to stone an adultress to death. But Christ said to 
them :—“ He that is without sin among yon, Jet him cast the 
first stone at her.” This kind and forgiving attitude towards a 
sinner is one of the highest manifestations of charity. Then 
again, when Christ was nailed on the cross at @alvary, he 
exclaimed, “ Father, forgive them ; they know not what they do.” 
This generous forbearance towards enemies was also a noble form 
of charity. Nityananda was struck on the head with the edge of a 
broken pitcher by Jagai and Madhai, the two drunken reproites 
of Nadya, The wound bled copiously ; but Nityananda em- 
draced th® rogues and made them hi& tavourite disciples. Sir P. 
Sidney, while in gn agony of thirst, gave away his glass of water 
to be drunk by the private soldier who Was looking wistfully at it. 
Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Lala Babu, Pandit Iswar Chandra, 
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Vidyasagar, Maharani Swarnamayi of Kassimnazar and Maharani 
Saratsundari of Putya were all bright and memorable examples 
of practical and large-hearted charity. @ : 

t would, however, be a mistake to suppose fhat charity must 
always involve a heroic selt-sacrifice ; or that it needs a millionaire 
to exercise charity. Charity finds a scope and a field for all 
classes or men and in all situations of life. When a man’s heart 
melts with pity at the suffering of another ; when he endeavours 
to relieve the want and distress of his fellkew-men ; when he lays 
aside his own interests to promote the- welfare and happiness of 
others—then he may be said to be performing the highest and 
noblest functions of charity. There is one department of charity 
which is within the reach of us all?the very humblest of us: we 
may think well of others. if we conld but judge others with 
eh and forbearance, many of the grounds of unhappiyess 
would be removed from this world, Let us then turn over a 
new leaf and adopt for our inotte in hte—“ On earth peace and 
goodwill towards men.” 


LXVI. NEWSPAPERS. 


Originally newspapers were Government publications intended 
to convey to the people the wishes and the intentions of their 
rulers. They allayed fears and suspicions among the subjects, 
reconciled thei to changes of policy and udministration, and 
established a friendly feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 
Venice was the first city which started a newspaper; and its 
usefulness soon made it a favourite institution in all the courts 

f Europe. It was Queen Elizabeth and her first minister, Lord 

urleigh, at the time of the Spanish’ Armada, who first issued 
newspapers in England. The first newspaper in India was the 
India Gazette, a Government organ, which saw the light as early 
as 1744. os 

As matters now stand, many very important functions have to 
be performed by newspapers. ‘Toserve as interpreter between the 
rulers and the ruled, 1s but a minor part of their duties. They 
have now assumed the rdéde of teacher in all the important con- 
cerns of life—political, moral, literary, eocial, or religious. They 
form our opinions, and teach us the ge a in which they may 
best be clothed. The best thinkers of the day are now enliated in 
the ataff of a newspaper, and they naturally carry the public with 
them. The power which the newspaper now wields over the 
thoughts aad actions of its readers is immense. Governments 
are made and unmade at its biddings ; new systems of philosophy 
are brought into fashion’ through its instrument&lity ; the 
standards of literary excellence vary in accordance with its 
judgment ; in short, every concern of life is shaped and moulded 
by its utterances. The main object of a newspaper, the circulation 
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of news, is now accomplished almost to perfection. The London 
Times keeps its agents in almost every part of the globe, and you 
have onfy to glagce ofer its contents to becume aware of all that 
is taking place in even the most distant corners of the earth.® Be 
it Europe, Africa, Asia, America, or Australia, every country is 
made to tell you its tale regarding its principal actions, fhoughts, 
and utterances. 

Newspapers in India have to Ce Bg a very difficult and 
delicate task. They are mediators and interpreters between the 
British Government and ‘heir Indian subjects. Indians can have 
few difect relations with their alien rulers ; and the English too, ' 
from the nature of the case, must be more or less ignorant of the 
wishes and the wants of their®ulbjects. 1t is the newxpaper which 
can make the rulers and the ruled meet, as it were, on a common 

lagfform, exchanging thoughts and sentiments for their mutnal 
enefit. A newspaper may indeed if it chooses, create con- 
fidence and goodwill between the rulers and the ruled in India ; 
or it may set them at variance, creating discontent in the one 
and distrust in the other. A journal of the former class has 
surely chosen the better part and is justified in calling itself a 
Patriot, a true friend of its country, rather than one which attri- 
bites had motives to the officers of Government, and by cxaggera- 
tion makes the worst of any indiscretion or mistake which a 
European may happen to comait. India’s welfare 1s irrevocably 
bound up with that?of England, and nothing can be more foolish 
or more short-sighted than an attempt to foster ill-fecling 
between the two countries. The late Krista Das Pa] was a plain, 
outspoken man, and he was at heart the most genuine patriot 
our country or nation has ever seen. Ie conducted his paper 
with so much @artdour and moderation that he drew agcuice 
England and India in a strong bond of mutual esteem and 
goodwill. And his example was one which we should do well to 
lay to heart and to imitate. e 


LAVIL POLITENESS. 


Johnson defined politeness as the “never giving any preference 
to oneself.” A polite man will honour everybocly he ineets irre- 
spectively of their rank or station in life. It is verfeasy to be 
respectful towards those who are our betters in wealth, or learn- 
ing, rank, or fame. But true politeness consists in a nobility 
of the soul which delights in honouring these who cannot expect 
to elicit our respect by their social, intellectual, or moral status. 
Chaitanya said :—‘eWe musé not hon ir ourselves ; but we must 
donour al® else.” Christ washed the feet of his disciples and 
Ieristna washed the feet of the Brahman guests (mostly beggars) 
assembled at the Rajauya sacrifice of King Judhistir. Politeness 


never enters into discussions as to who is worthy and who is 
® 
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not. It assumes an attitude of respectful humility towards all, 
rich and poor, great and simall, high and low. 

True politeness is the outward symboi of inward guodness. 
It springs from a real kindliness of heart, a broad and’ catholic 
spirit of charity, and a nice and scrupulous consideration for the 
feelings and wishes of others. So Tennyson -:writes :— 

‘* For manners are not idle but the fruit 
Ot loyal nature and of noble mind.” 

It is clear from this that a polite man must be good, kind, and 
considerate, and history bears witnes: to this. The majority 
of great and good men have been famous for their politeness. 
The Duke of Wellington, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, 
Addison, and many others equally’eminent, were all noted for 
their courtesy. The knights-errant of old, who devoted them- 
selves toa noble ideal, redressing and repressing wrongs whenever 
and wherever found, made it their first business to be polite and 
courteous to all. Politeness is indeed the sign that distinguishes 
the good man from the bad one, the man of culture from the 
boor, and the savage from the civilised man. 

There are, however, some men to be met with whose external 
politeness is merely a cloak for their inward treachery and black- 
ness of heart. They are “all things to all men,” but their only 
design and endeavour is to seek their own advantage. They are 
very dangerous and are like wolves in sheep’s clothing. Theirs is 
an abuse of politeness,and they are sure in the’end to be found out. 

There are again others, who hide their real goodness of heart 
under a mask of external rudeness. They would snarl at you, 
and behave disagreeably to you, while at the same time they will 
do their utmost to help and befriend you. Johnson was a man 
of this character. But even such men, in spite of all their 
sterling benevolence, are often sources of great unhappiness to 
others, Their kind offices would have acquired an additional 
value if they had been acco.ipanied by a httle more politeness. 
For politeness possesses ai intrinsic grace and wins all hearts 
even when it is not accompanied by any substantial benefits or 
services. There are some who condemn politeness as mere 
hypocrisy ; but if we have no natural politeness, we should cer- 
tainly assume it for the sake of other people not less than of our- 
selves. ‘“‘ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” is a very wise and 
useful maxim ; for, as Shakespeare, with his deep knowledge of 
human nature, rightly tells us, the assumption of the outward 
habjt may in the end sesult in the acquisition of the virtue itself. 

here are some nations who carry their outward display of 
oliteness to an absurd and ridiculouss excess. Among the 
paniards in Europe, politeness often descends to thé level of a 
ceremonious formality irksome to all the partixs concerned. In 
all things,there should be moderation, and to run to an extreme 
even in politeness is a failing rather than a recommerdation. 
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Ther@can be no daubt that female education has now struck 
deep root in Indian society. Even the most rural and bentghted 
villages now boast of girls’ schools. Nearly every household, 
orthodox or otheryise, makes it a point to educate the girls 
along with the boys. The first question°which the brtdegroom 
and his party ask concerning the jntended bride is :—“ Has she 
received any education?” Educati8n, ‘however elementary, 
raises a gir] in the estimgtion of the public, and it is a great 
recommendation in view of marriage. Female education bids 
fair to be as wide-spread in this country, in a few years to come, 
as it now is in Europe om America. Female education has 
therefore passed out of the field of discussion, and hag entered 
into the region of practical politics. 

t must be admitted, however, that female education in India 
has not advanced beyond a most clementary stage. Early 
marriage draws the girls away from their schools before they 
complete their eleventh or twelfth year, so that when a 
a leaves school her education is comprised within the 
ollowing limits :—JIn literature her knowledyve does not go 
beyond Bodhodaya and Kathamala; in arithmetic she can do 
a few sums in addition and subtraction ; she can knit woollen 
comforters and stockings ; avd she writes an almost illegible hand 
with innumerable Isunders in spelling. There are some few (and 
these are generally Brahmos and Native converts to Christianity) 
who show a great aptitude for learning, pass higher exaininations, 
and even graduate in Arts and Medicine. There are some few 
who joi the Campbell Medical School and qualify themselves as 
nurses, mid-wiyes, and ‘lady doctors. The number of these 
educated girls is so small that they are like a drop in the ocean, 
but as most of these are earning their livelihood in an honourable 
and independent manner, it is to ge hoped that their example 
will be imitated by an ever-increasing number. 

In some instances the little learning of our girls is produc- 
ing very disagreeable results. Girls that can read or write 
are still in a great minority as compared with their unlettered 
sisters ; hence their attainments, however insignificant these may 
be, are not a little apt to be overrated. This in some cases turns 
the heads of the poor girls, and they consider themselves as be- 
longing to a higher and nobler order of existence. They are thus 
ees up with pride, and are unfitted to take their share in house- 

old duties. ey think it beneath them to cook, to cl@&nse 

dishes and cups, tas¢rub the floor, or to fetch water from rivers 

oor tanks. ¥ If married to poor peoples they look upon themselves 

as thrown away, and have been known on slight provocation 

to put an end to their existence by swallowing opium, or by 

hanging ox drowning themselves. Sometimes where they are 
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allowed to take the upper hand {4a the tmanageiaent of the 
household affairs, they grow Jazy, domineering, extravagant, and 
selfish. They thus prove a great torment, to all they come in 
contact with. These, however, are not lasting evs, and they will 
surely pass away with the spread and advance of female educa- 
tion itself, 
In Ererland it was Addison who create a literature for 
women. In Bengal it is Bankim Chandra who has formed anc 
uided a taste for reading Among Indian women. Addison, 
owever, was a fountain of the purest morality, and where he 
amused, he ennobled and elevated. Tuere are many whe hold 
that the same cannot be said of Bankim Chandra’s works. The 
virl of the period it is true, is wild, romantic, and sentimental, 
and apt to fe incompetent for the serious struggles of life. But 
it will be very difficult to ascertain how much, if at all, Bankim 
Chandra is responsible for this untoward state of things. 


LNIX. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


In this country we have a notion that an exhibition is merely 
an occasion for festivities and merriment on a somewhat large 
scale. There are some who take a more indulgent view of an 
exhibition, and hold that it is a collection of curiosities in arts 
and industries, to afford delight to the sight-seer and the 
curlosity-hunter. But few beheve for a moment that exhibi- 
tions can confer any practical benefits on anybody. The 

eat Calcutta Exhibition of 1885 is often cited as a splendid 
show which ended in uothing. This, however, is an erroneous 
view, bearing witness to the unpractical side of the Indian 
character. The primary object of an vexhibition is to give an 
impetus to the agriculture and manufacture“of a country, or 
rather of the world in general. Different nations have acquired 
various: degrees of skill and aptitude in different arts and 
industries ; and they can hurdly meet without receiving im- 
portant lessons from and imparting wise instruction to one 
another. An Indian weaver, a Chinese carpenter, a European 
mechanical engineer, and an up-country carver cannot examine 
each other’s work without being mutually benefited. Of course, 
the skill or the aptitude which a nation has acquired by centuries 
of earnest and persistent toil cannot be transmitted to another 
nation in the course of a few days or weeks. But knowledge 
is power, and no one can predict what may be the ultimate 
resukt of even a chance experience. 

The tendency of past was to enco secrecy. Every 

expert workmun taught his art to his “afin and eir, and 
to no one else. Hence the knowledge of certain arts and a 
roficiency in them wese the monopoly of ¢ertain families; 
beyond these such arts could never be learpt or practi 
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This may have bec, a soure® of very large income to the privi- 
leged families, but it must have meant a serious loss to the 
world af large. For where great gain is made by the manu- 
facturers, there must “be great cost to the consumers. eo 
and monopoly therefore are a source of great loss to manki 
at large. The tendency of the present day is towards open 
competition, and ofr motto now is—a far field and ne favour. 
None but natural advantages, such as those of soil, climate, 
or superior culture, are allowed t@hase aay weight. This is a 
great advantage, for ft? is calculated to improve the quality of 
the argicles produced, afi to reduce their price to a fair and 
reasonable Linit. 

The first international sar teats of note was held in London, 
under the auspices of the Tate Prince Consort in 185] in the 
building which has since been made into the Crystal Palace, 
Some of the exhibits then collected have been preserved, so that 
the attractions of the Palace are still maintained, | 

The Calcutta Exhibition of 1885 has also proved a considerable 
hoon. to this country. The works of the Krishnanagore and 
Lucknow potters, so wonderful in their design and in their 
execution, Were then collected, and they have since been added 
to. the permanent stock of wonders in the Asiatic Museum. 
Moreover, the exhibition brought into prominent notice the 
several arts and produets of India, which, but for it, woujd stiJl 
have remained unnoticed and unknown. The medals awarded 
at the exhibition have advanced the sale of various articles, and 
have paved the path for further useful discoveries aud inventions. 
And since that time various other exhibitions, agricultural and 
otherwise, have been held to the immense advantage of the 
people. It ig to be hopad that our countrymen will come to 
realise more anfl {nore the fact that exhibitions are of great 
value in developing the natural resources of our country. 


LAX. THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 


Sciences are of various kinds : we speak here of Natural Science. 
This science consists in a careful and accurate observation af 
nature, with a view to ascertain the laws which regulate her 
operations. No study cau be more profitable or more pleasurable 
than that of the laws or phenomena of nature ; for nature teems 
with beauties and wonders. The plants, the animals, the rocks, 
the sky bespangled with stars, aJ] reveal to us wonders, surpassing 
in beauty and grandeur the richest creati@ns of human fang or 
imagination. The beauties of nature are perceptible to- all. 
Who can dook upch tthe rofe or the, Jy without being struck 
@vith their inexpressible beauty? But to a man who hat 
a*scientific training, nature will speak jn a language and with . 
an emphasis hardly conceivable to a person ignorant ef science: » 
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For instance when you know the ‘aws unYer which a flower 
exists and grows, and when you know the meaning and the 
design which are manifest in every part of it, you vill not 
only.gee new beauties, but you will be furnished’ with wonderful 
illustrations of the power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of 
God. As Sir J. Lubbock puts it—“ Withogt botany we may 
admire fiowers and trees, as one may admire a great man or a 
beautiful woman in a crowd, but it is as strangers. The 
botanist on the contrary “when he goes aut into the woods or 
into one of those fairy forests which we call fields, finds himself 
welcomed by a glad company of friends, every one of whrzh has 
something interesting to tell.” 

But it is not only for the beautice and charms of nature that 
the study of science is to be recommended. Science as a branch 
of study has a very great influence on the growth and develop- 
ment of our intellectual and moral faculties. Science quickéns 
and cultivates the faculty of observation, which without it, 
might he almost dormant through life. Science teaches us how 
to trace the relationship between objects apparently diverse, 
and to classify them under a few prominent heads. Science 
accustoms us to trace the sequence of cause and effect. It feeds 
and elevates the imagination. And lastly, it teaches us to make 
independent and original rescarches on our own account. 
Morally, science brings us face to face with the immensity and 
sublimity of nature, and thus instils inta us the ennobling 
virtue of humility. Science makes us patient in our inquiries, 
and diffident of our own judginent. It teaches us to love and 
reverence truth for its own sake. In one word, self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, and self-control are three great blessings of 
sulence, ‘ ae 

Considered from another point of view, science is a great 
angel of mercy devoted to the service of man. ‘She has laboured,” 
says Farrar, “to extend human happiness, to economise human 
effort, and to extinguish human pain.” The easy and rapid 
communication which science has’ established through various 
parts of the world, has enabled us to gather the treasures of 
the earth at a comparatively cheap cost. Medical science 
especially has made wonderful progress. She has restored eyes 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf. She has lengthened Life, 
minimised danger, controlled madness, and trampled on disease. 


. LXXI. EDUCATION. 


The standards of education have varied at different times in 
different countries. Formerly, in England, educatias implied, 
nothing more than a knowledge of Greek and Latin. : In India qu 
educated man meant onty one well read in Safskrit. If a man 
could conipose a verse in Sanskrit, he was supposed to have 
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reached the high-water mark of education. But all this has 
Sa ate a change. Now education means a knowledge of 
many things. According to Lord Brougham, education gncans 
“to know something of everything and everything of someting.” 
So that a really well-educated man should have at least some 
elementary knowldige of the various bramches of learning, such 
as chemistry, physics, physiology, zoology, philosophy, meta- . 
a and many other things. He gs aleo supposed to have a 
deeper acquaintance With some special subjects to be chosen by 
himself. An educated ®man is therefore required to be a 
“‘ generalist ” as well as a “specialist.” 

Education is so comprehpnsive, because its main object 1s 
harmonious development of all our intellectual and moral 
faculties. Education is therefore the expansion of the mind to 
ite fullest extent. God has given us certain faculties. It is 
education which developes and perfects these faculties, so that 
they may yield the results God designed for them. Education, 
strictly speaking, will therefore consist, not merely in reading 
books, but in personal thinking, feeling, and acting, and in » 

ersistent and conscious effort to improve our minds and morals, 
Tooke must be read: but they must also be properly digested 
and assimilated, for our object is not so much to ainass a store 
of knowledge as to strengthen our intellectual and moral 
faculties by affordipg them sufficient opportunities for exercise. 
There is no better way of developing a faculty than by exer- 
cising it. 

The benefits of education are sufficiently manifest. It refines 
the tastes, subdues the passions and kills the baser propensities 
of the mind. It makes weu humble and medest. It lifts them 
up beyond thé petty cares and anxieties of life. Education 
strengthens the desire for truth, and truth leads to goodness. 
An uneducated man is too much at the mercy of random desires 
and chance impulses ; but reason @hould reign supreme in the 
mind of an educated man, that his conduct may be regulated by 
a wise discrimination of good and evil. 

Again, education is found to possess one great advantage from a 
practical point of view. It prepares us for the battle of life, and 
equips us with those arms which are merit fur success. 
Education quickens the intellect, gives us method, &nd fortifies 
the mind with patience and perseverance. It enables us to 
understand men and their motives, so that we can establish our 
authority over them, and guide them aldhg the path of prqgress 
and iliatign: It is also one of the blessings of true education 
that it kylls narr8W prejuflices anc base or selfish instincts, 
®In short, education marks off the savage from the civilised man ; 
Without educatién neither individual mor national progress is 
possible. ‘j 
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LXXII. THE VALUE OF TIME. ? 


‘ | 
_ “ime,” says the proverb, “is money.” This ineans that ever 
moment well-spent may put some money into our pockets. If 
dtr time is usefully employed, it will either tyrn out some useful 
and impurtant piece df work which will fetch its price in the 
ttiarket, or it will add to our experience and increase our 
¢apacities, so as to elabl¢ us to earn mpney when the proper 
opportunity comes. There can thus be no doubt that time is 
convertible into money. Set those who think nothing of wasting 
time, remember this ; let them remember that an hour mis-spent 
is equivalent to the loss of a banknote; and that an hour uti- 
lised is tantamount to so much silver or gold ; and then they will 
probably think twice before they give their conscnt to the loss 
of any part of their time. : 

Moreover our life is nothing more than our time. To kill 
time is therefore a form of suicide. We are shocked when we 
think of death, and we spare no pains, no trouble, and no ex- 
Saab to preserve life. But we are too often indifferent to the 
oss of an hour or of a day, forgetting that our life is the sum 
total of the days and of the hours we live. A day or an hour 
wasted is therefore so much life forfeited. Let us bear this in 
mind, and waste of time will appear to us in the light of a crime 
as culpable as suicide itself. , 

There is a third consideration which will also tend to warn us 

inst loss of time. Our life is a brief span measuring some 
sixty or seventy years in all. But nearly one-half of this has to 
be spent in sleep; some years have to be spent over our meals ; 
gome over dressing and undressing ; sume in,making journeys 
on land and voyages by sea ; some in merry-making, either on our 
own account or for the sake of others; some in celebrating 
religious and social festivitieg; some in watching over the sick- 
of our nearest and dearest relatives. Now if all these 
years were to be deducted from the term over which our life 
extends, we shall find about fifteen or twenty years at our 
disposal for active work. Whoever remembers this can never 
wi ingly waste a single noment of his life. “It is astonishing,” 
says Lord (Chesterfield, “that any one can squander away in 
absolute idleness one single moment of that portion of time 
which is alloted to us in this world. Know the true value 
of time ; snatch, seize, and enjoy every moment of it.” 

A¥ time is precious; but the time of our childhood and of 
otir youth is more precious than any other portion of our 
existence. For those are the periods when alone we cai acquire 
knowledge and develop our faculties and capacities. If we allow 
these morning hours of dife to slip away unutilised, we shall 
never be able to recoup the loss. we grow older, our power 
of acquisition gets blunted, an that the art or science which is 
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not acquired in childhood or youth will never be acquired at 
all. Jugt as money 1a d out at interest doubles and trebles itself 
in time, so the is hours of childhood and youth, if properly 
used, will yield us incalculable advantages. “Every moment 
you lose,” says Lord Chesterfield, “is so much character and ad- 
vantage lost; as 6n the other hand, every moment syou now 
employ usefully is so much time wisely laid out at prodigious 
interest.” | -“ e @ 

A proper employmeft of time is of great benefit to us from a 
moralgpoint of view. Id¥eness is justly said to be the rust of the 
mind ; and an idle brain is said to be Sutan’s workshop. It is 
mostly when you do not kngw what to do with yourself that you 
do something i or wrong, The mind of the idler preys upon 
itself, As Watts has said :—- 


: In works of labour or of skill 


Let me be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hauds to do. 


LXXIII. THE USES AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
: STUDY OF DRAWING. 


Much is heard nowadays of the need of technical education in 
India. Without gging so far us some do, who scem to think that 
in the teaching of practical arts alone will be found the cure for 
most of the deficiences of our educational system, we still con- 
sider that the introduction of drawing as a subject in the Entrance 
Examination is a great step in the right direction. 

Centuries ago, the Roman poet, Horace, remarked how much 
more rapid in finding their way to the mind were observations 
made by the eye than those that came through the car, and every- 
one must have found for himself hoy much more rcadily he grasps 
a description of some object or ae | if the verbal account of it be 
illustrated by asketch, however slicght. Who, for instance, could 
get any definite idea of the configuration of the different countries 
of the earth, of the distribution of land and water, or of the 
relative positions of the great cities of the world, if he merely 
learnt the facts as given im a text-book of peouraphy, and were 
not aided through his eye by the study of maps? And how much 
more interesting to the young, and to their elders also in most 
cases, are books with illustrations than those consisting of letter- 
press alone. That this fact is becoming fnore widely recogpised 
1s shown by the increasing number of illustrated weckly periodi- 
cals: meny daily journals also fing ruom for one or more 
pictures of eurrent events in every issue. 

But, apart frofh the question of interest for the reader, drawing 
has a great value of its own for the student. There ss no study 
or pursuit*in which accurate obseryation is not a most important 
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factor of success. And one of the main things that drawing 
teaches is minute and careful observation. A student is set to ¢ 
draw a tree, say. To make anything like a correct pitture, he 
must Bbserve not only the general shape of the tree, but also the 
character of the branching and the arrangement of the foliage. 
To draw a flower he must have noted a hundred things besides its 
shape and colour which he probably never noted before, such as 
the number and arrangement, of its petals, stamens, and pistils. 
When once a student has taught himse/fthis habit of careful 
scrutiny, he will find that it stunds him in good stead in most of 
his studies. In chemistry and physical science, for exanfple, no 
progress can be made by any but the careful observer of minute 
facts, © 

Drawing is a necessary element in various industries. Before 
cutting the cloth for a coat, the tailor must mark its shape gnd 
dimensions on the stuff before him: the stone-cutter must trace 
on the block of marble the lines which his chisel has to follow : 
the surveyor must be able to sketch on paper the plan of the plot 
which he surveys. But the usefulness of drawing is not confined 
to these somewhat mechanical pursuits. This study has a value 
of its own just as mathematics have, though neither may be 
much practised in one’s daily work in hfe. A habit of close 
observation, and of accurately recording what one has observed, 
is the chief lesson of the drawing-school ; it will give a thorough- 
ness to a man’s investigations in any subject, tnd take him a long 
way towards a clear comprehension of any difficulty. 


LAXIV. VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 


In any pursuit which we undertake, We are all of us apt to look 
forward to some final reward of our exertions. The student 
works to pass examinations, and thereby to qualify himself for 
some position where he may garn a living : the merchant devotes 
himself to business in the hope of amassing a competence for his 
old age, and a provision for his family: the soldier is urged to 
the fight by the ambition of glory to be won, and of honours as 
the reward of victory. How few of the pursuits of life do we 
follow for their own sakes, regardless of the ulterior advantages 
which success brings in its train. Of which of them may it be 
paid that it is its “own reward”? What is meant by the saying, 
“ Virtue is its own reward”? It is clear that virtue does not 
necessarily ensure any,such reward as those mentioned above, 
for vErtue, or the resolute pursuit of what is good and avoidance 
of what is evil, not unfrequently brings in ate train results, the 
very opposite of those prizes which reward the successfl man of « 
the world. Does virtue always enable a man te earn his living 
oT gain a competence fot old age? Does it inevitably lead to 
fame and fhonours? Certainly not. Nay, it may even alienate 
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® 
- some friends ‘whose’help might have given us advancement in 
® life: it may cost us loss of fortune and of much that the world 
holds der. Whgt, thn, is the nature of the reward that virtue 
ensures to its followers? "* 

The successes which we have above spoken of as the aim of most 
men in their various pursuits have reterence to only one part of 
man’s life. They are limited to man’s position in this wor]d with 
regard to his fellow-men : they are matgrialdn their nature : they 
make but little appeal*t the higher, the spiritual part of man’s 
being. _.We have each of us implanted within our hearts a 
feeling*of admiration for what is pure and noble, a sense of 
ratification and an increase of self-respect when we find that we 
Rave carried this admiration fnto practical effect by doing what 
is true and right. We may endeavour to stifle that feeling : we 
may refuse to listen to it, and so far deaden it that it rarely 
makes its influence felt. But in every man’s life there will be 
moments when conscience, as we call it, asserts itself and tells 
him clearly if his conduct has been in accord with the nobler 
or the meaner side of his nature. If he has turned his back on 
what is good, and has yielded to temptation to evil, his conscience 
tells him that he has acted cele. On the other hand, if he 
ha& resolutely striven to follow his nobler instincts, he will feel a 
sense of inward peace, a contentment of mind that is far above 
any gratification that accompanies success In worldly affairs. 
In yielding, more especially in yielding for the first time, to the 
lower, the sensual side of his nature, man feels a degradation : 
in subjugating the meaner part of himself to the nobler, hard 
though the struggle may be, he feels that such a victory is pro- 
ductive of a happiness more surely founded and more lasting 
than any success*i1! worldly business could bring. 

This happiness is keen enough to enable a man who has once 
tasted it to despise in comparison all other kinds of gratification and 
to relinguish them without asigh. # is this which has prompted 
men and women, in all ages and in all countries, to give up all 
rather than disobey the dictates of their conscience, to meet death 
rather than dishonour. The Christian martyrs at the stake, the 
Hindu widow in olden days at the funeral pyre of her dear Jord, 
thought nothing of earth and its joys, for their hearts told them 
that death was better than life with an unquiet consciehce. And 
so, to-day, the statesman resigns place and power rather than 
pe @ measure which he thinks unjust: the Judge scorns the 

ribe that might so easily be taken : the scidier leaves home and 
comfort to face wounds and death for his country. And the 
sense of having overcome se-fish desire:, of having been true to 
their nobler jJnstincts, brings to such followers of virtue a recom- 
pense of self-appsoval which far transcends the material rewards 
of power, or weulth, or a life of ease and comfort, ‘ 
> 
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LXXV. VICE BRINGS ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. 


‘ , 

Seif-torment is the penalty which God has assigned to vice. 
You may be the most callous or obdurate of men, and yet you 
will feel a kind of slow fire burning through your veins after 
you have comniutted*a crime. In ancient “Fables a sinner was 
sopposed to be surrounded by terrible sights and sounds. He 
felt that he was laslied ‘with a hissing, serpent and a stinging 
scorpion. Divested of metaphor, this:means that a sinner Fels 
excruciating pangs of grief and remorse. It is for this. reason 
that Cain ssid, after he had murdered Abcel—“ My punishinent is 
greater than I can bear.” We neay take shelter under false 
shilosophy and anay scck to fortify ourselves with scepticism ; 
fat our higher nature will rise against us, and will plunge us 
into a sea of bitterness as a just retribution for our crimes. 

Self-abasement is a necessary and inevitable cousequence of 
wrong-doing. We feel that we have fallen, and a sense of 
degradation hangs as a heavy weight upon our minds, wherever 
we go and whatever wedo. ‘ Guilt hath no holiday,” says Bacon. 
And Satan is made to say in Milton—-“ Which way I move is 
hell, myself am hell.” A sinner hangs down his head in shame, 
and the sense of humiliation le feels in the company of others 
is to him a most painful torment. 

Thirdly, vice fills us with a sense of distryst and suspicion for 
others, A sinner is the last person to believe in the existence of 
virtue and piety. We judge of others by what we see in our- 
selves. A liar suspects everybody of lying. To be suspicious 
in this way is a great inisfortune for it makes all friendship 
impossible. A dah eee man is threwn entirely upon his own 
resources and is thus deprived of one of the greatest solaces 
and enjoyments of life. 

The effects which vice produces on character are appalling. 

To a confirmed sinner, ah noble aspirations, all unselfis 
devotion to others, all generosity, all Bouloness of mind, appear 
in the light of hypocrisy. Ignoble ends, base and selfish pursuits 
possess his heart entirely. ‘This weakeus his efforts; for no one 
can work well or work earnestly until he learns to look beyond 
himself and his own petty losses and gains. When we think of 
our petty ends alone, we think more of success than of the means 
by which we may deserve it, and our efforts slacken. 
_ Then there-is the fear of being detected, which forms a constant 
thon in the side of a sinner. All of us are naturally anxious to 
have the reputation of virtue ; and ,;when wg have committed a 
crime we have a harassing dread that our reputation isin danger 
Even the slightest breath of wind, or the gentlest murmur 9 
leaves, is sometimes enough to disturb a sinner’s rest at night. 

Lastly, vicious man is without the consolations of religion. 
For who can stand in the presence of his Maker witha guilty 
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conscience! If we are not in a mood of sincere repentance for 
the pasty we cannot held a loving, reverent communion with God. 
So long therefcfe as vice reigns supreme in our hearty, we 
cannot bring ourselves into a requisite mood for devotion and 
worship. Cut off from man and God, the sinner has indeed a 
hard and miserable lot, . ° 


LXXVL*KNOWLEDGF 1S POWER. 


By &nowledge is meanf'a knowledge of the Jaws of nature as 
well as a knowledge of the operations of the human mind. On 
the one hand we must inggire into the facts of nature, and 
discover the laws and the causes by which the operations of 
nature are governed and regulated. On the other hand we must 
haVe an insight into the intellectual and moral faculties of men, 
and we must acquaint ourselves with the “how” and the “why” 
of mental phenomena. In other words, we must be well read 
in the physical, mental, and moral sciences. lf we enter life 
thus equipped, we shall surely win success, we shall be loved 
and honoured; and if we are so inclined, we shall be able to 
cenfer benefits upon our family, our country, and even upon the 
world at large. 

Let us first of all examine the advantages of self-knowledge. 
When we have self-knowledge, we mnav hope to secure moral 
progress of the highest order. For sclf-knowledge will reveal to 
us the weaknesses and shortcomings of our nature. This know- 
ledge will also stimulate our effort to overcome them. And know- 
ing where the disease hes, we shall most likely be able to apply 
adequate remedies. Weshall be under the wise guidance of our 
higher nature. Aud when we have these natural advantages on 
our side, we shall be able to secure a moral advance. 

Let us next consider the advantages of knowledge of others, 
If we possess this knowledge, wé can lead men as we wish. 
We can accurately gauge their wishes and sentiments, their 
habits and dispositions, their virtues and their failings; and 
we can successfully appeal to those impulses of their nature, 
which they will be the least able to resist. Moreover, we can 
bring forward arguments and reasons which will ,satisfy and 
convince their reason ; we can use forms of cxpression which will 
stir their passions and emotions ; and we can hold out hopes and 
expectations which will lead captive theiy will. In the world’s 
history the great leaders of men have been remarkable foréheir 
knowledge of humay nature. | 

Ana ieen dominion or mastery over nature, which is now 
regarded as the highest achievement of civilisation, is also a 
result of knowledge. Many of thosee benefactors of our 
who have by their inventions and discoveries contributed larg ly 
to our welfare and happiness, haye been men of eminent and 
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wonderful knowledge ; although some great inventors have had 
their knowledge confined to one sort of facts. Railways, tele- 
grape telephones, microphones and the Varioys machines and 
appliinces which this auspicious century has brought into 
existence, have been products of knowledge. 

Lastly, it is men of knowledge who are¢the centres of all 
useful ideas and opinions. It is from them that beliefs and 
sentiments filter down to the lowest stratum of society. And it 
is these beliefs and sentiments which titimately become the 
springs of action. It was the Encycfopedists of Frang: who 
really brought about the French Revolution, and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers who helped much.to popularise democracy in 
Bacau. In the Iliad and the Odyssey, Ulysses stands as the 
embodiment of knowledge, and it is shown in those immortal 
epics, that success was due to the efforts of the “ knowing” man. 
In India Brahmans attained their great power through know- 
ledge and knowledge alone. 


LAXVIT. RESPIRATION. 
(MAINLY BASED UPON KINGSLEY’s “THE Two BREATHS.”) ¢ 


Every time we breathe, we breathe two different breaths ; we 
take in one and we give out another. The composition of these 
two breaths is very different; and so are their effects upon our 
system. ‘Those who take in fresh breath, will grow up strong, 
ruddy, cheerful, active, clear-headed and fit for their work. 
Those who take in the breath which has been breathed by them- 
selves or by any other living creature will certainly grow up 
sinall, weak, pale, nervous, depressed, and unfit f6r work. 

Sometimes in India men sleep covered over with a sheet from 
head to feet. The result is they grow pale, weak, and ill. So if 
we are in a crowded room wif doors and windows all shut tight, 
we feel faint. We all breathe each other’s breath over and over 

in, till the air has become unfit to support life. The famous 
Black Hole scene of Calcutta was a striking illustration of the 
fatal results of breathing the breath given out by ourselves or 
by others. 

The reason why this is so, is obvious. The breath we breathe 
in is or ought to be pure air, composed of oxygen and nitrogen, 
with a minute portion of carbonic acid. ‘The breath we give 
out contains among otlfzr noxious matters an excess of carbonic 
acid. Now oxygen purifies blood and sustains life ; but carbonic 
acid is destructive of life. To breathe anotnér man’s preath is 
. breathe carbonic acid, which cannot but put out the fire of 

e. . 7 

We have, often heard of death by fumes of charcoal. If aman 
falls asleep in a room where there is a pan of charcoal burning 
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, and no outl@ for dhe fumd&, he will never wake again. he 

» charcoal fire, like ourselves, draws in oxygen and gives out car- 
bonic acdd. It thus qonsumes all the oxygen in the room, and 
fills it with the tarbonic acid which it gives out. The byQman 
occupant of the room breathes carbonic acid gas and dies. In the 
same way, sleeping in a small room with lghted candles is also 
an injurious practice ; for the candles like 8urselves inhake oxygen 
and exhale carbonic acid. : 

Carbonic acid gas,sywhen it is bra&thell out of our system, 
remains warm, and is coysequeutly lighter than air, and rises to 
the ce@ling. Now if it cannot escape into the air by some con- 
trivance or other, it cvols, becomes heavier, and descends to the 
floor. Those therefore whogsleep on the floor have to breathe 
the carbonic acid gas as the aah advances. The best way to 
prevent this, is to sleep on bedsteads. There ought also to be 
windows in the room, at least one of which should remain more 
or less open all night. For several persons to sleep in the same 
roomn, as is frequently done in families, is a most pernicious 
practice and should be abandoned. 

The lungs are the organs for Pan and they must be 
kept in a state of efficiency. In order to add vigour to our lungs 
we must walk with our chest fully expanded. To sit for hours 
on a chair in a cramped position is a very injurious habit ; and 
anything which contracts the chest or eee it from having 
space enough for fall heaving should also be discontinued. A 
certain amount of speaking in a Jond voice every day is a health- 
ful practice. Children often indulge in loud noise, boisterous 
mirth, and fits of loud crying. These are Nature’s methods for 
strengthening and developing the lungs. “Every shout,” says 
Kingsley, “evezy burst of laughter, every song, every moderate 
fit of crying conduces to health by rapidly filling and emptying 
the lungs, and changing the blood more rapidly from black to 
red, that is, from death to life. ” ° 


LXXVIT. HEALTH. 


Bengalis, as a class, are very careless about their health. 
Many take no steps to preserve or improve their kealth until 
they are actually struck down by disease. They live in il)- 
ventilated houses, put excessive strains on their bodies or 
minds, take no bodily exercise, give themselves no rest or 
relaxation, and pursue sedentary occupations till they are 
literally disabled ee ome fell disease or other. For Nature is a 

- Dard taslmaster ; she does not ajlow any of her rules to be 
pe or disregarded with impunity. The result is imperfect 
- development, ufsatisfactory work, lifelong suffering, and pre- 
mature death. Prevention is better than cure. Dengtlis seldom 
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think of prevention, and so in their @ise cure is often impossible ; 
and sometimes cure is only partial, leading only to chronic 
weakness and perpetual indisposition. F 

Health is in itself a blessing. The happinesg it confers upon 
us is‘incaleulable. Take, for instance, the case of a child. So 
long as the child is healthy, it is happy. It smiles and laughs 
and plays and runs avout, shedding sunshime over the whole 
_ household. But when it is indisposed, it pines and cries, and 
eyen the petticst triflis upsetit altogether. When it is grown 
up, it unconsciously behaves exactly as itlid in its infancy. So 
long as a young man is healthy, he wilt have cheerfulness ; if he 
fails in any of his undertakings, he will not lose hope or courage. 
He will laugh over his failures and, will resume his work with 
redoubled energy. But as soon as his health is cone, he will 
make himself uneasy over trifles. And these experiences will be 
repeated in his life as long as he lives. Wealth requires no help 
from other advantages or pleasures of life to ensure happiness. 
But health is an essential condition of happiness, if happiness 
is to be derived from the pleasures or successes in life. 

Education means a neat development of all our 
faculties, bodily and mental. If, therefore, aman has no health, 
if his body is stunted while his mind grows, bis education must 
be regarded as imperfect and incomplete. The Greek ideal Of 
an educated man consisted in “a full, proportionate, and harmon- 
ious educing--that is bringing out and developing—of all the 
faculties of ‘body, mind and soul till a man‘ becomes at once a 
reverent and a self-assured, a graceful and yet a valiant, an able 
and an eloquent personage.” A man would, therefore, hardly be 
recognised by the Greeks as an educated person if he were weak 
and effeminate in body. That in itself is a disqualification that 
will place him outside the pale of “ perfect” ofatt 

Next, health has very great influence on our intellectual 
growth. We must have the Corpus sanwm, if we want to have 
the Mens sana. A weak plffysique will beget a corresponding 
weakness of the brain. The effects of an active brain in a weak 
body have been summed up as follows :—Such a brain, says 
Kingsley, “ a be very active, may be very quick at catching at 
new and grand ideas, .... but it will be irritable, spasmodic 
and hysterical. It will be apt to mistake capacity for talk for 
capacity for action, excitement for carnestness, virulence for force, 
and too often cruelty for justice; it will lose manful independence, 
individuality and originality.” 

Agnin, health largel} helps to shape our moral character. An 
unhealthy body often implies an unhealthy mind. The peevish 
and over-sensitive patient can take nu just tiéw of his gurround- 
ngs and he is led into inconsiderate and unjust conduct towards 
others. While more open,to temptations, he has hess strength with 
which to oyercome them, and his moral standard is very apt to 
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sink lower afg lower. Thus we should diligently seek health, 
*not only for its own sake, but for the sake of the many intel- 


*lectual agd moral advantage it places within our reach. 
: ° ® 
e ? 


LAXIX. COURAGE. 


Courage, as is weld known, may be either physical on moral. 
The element common in them both is a certain frame or attitude 
of the mind which enables us to mectydangers and difficulties, 
to sustain losses and 4tardships, without shrinking. Physical 
courage exhibits itself in fagiug bodily dangers ; but moral courage 
may ext without any such outward exhibition. Physical courage 
may be inspired by unworthy or ignoble motives, such as motives 
of sees gain, desire for f€me and even for mere notoriety. 
But moral courage springs only from high and pure motives. 
Phyeical courage may be an attribute of the most barbarons races 
utterly wanting in culture and refinement, but moral courage is 
a sign of higher civilisation. 

An ounce of illustration is worth a pound of arguinent. We 
will therefore illustrate the nature of plrysical and moral cou- 

e by concrete examples. A house is set on fire, and a man 
rushes through the flames, regardless of all consequences, to 
restne the inmates from the jaws of death ; a body of soldiers 
plant themselves firmly in a row before the cannon’s mouth and 
though their numbers are thinned every instant, they face 
certain death withou® shrinking ; a man falls overboard and you 
leap into the chafing sea to rescue your comrade: these are 
instances of physical courage. You allow yourself to be excom- 
municated for some beliefs and convictions ; in publie life you 
defend the cause you fegl to be right, and calmly Lear the 
slights and sneess ©f your fellowmen: these are instances of 
moral courage. Every battlefield furnishes numerous and notable 
examples oc physical courage. Domestic, social, and political 
spheres of lite afford ample opportunities for the display of 
moral conrage. When Pandit Iswa Chandra Vidyasarga risked 
excommunication, loss of property and even of life for the sake 
of widow-marriage, he showed a high standard of moral courage. 
And John Stuart Mill showed both sorts of courage on a memor- 
able occasion. It was at an Klection Meeting, and a ee number 
of labourers had assembled to listen to their champidh. Some 
of the political opponents of Mill asked him if he had not in 
his Political Economy called labourers liars. This was a critical 
moment, for the labourers, most of whom were roughs, might, 
if offended, have torn Mill limb from limb. Mill, though”in 
rsonal danger, mers\¥y said “yes.” “Hi: :ourage, however, raised 
1 in the Ba imation of his hearers. Not only was he pardoned, 
but his candidature was crowned with success, _ 
° Courage is sometimes constitutional. What is, there are some 
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who are naturally gifted with this virtue. “Dangers and , 
difficulties never damp or depress them. They are blessed with e 
8 BEPey, and stolid indifference to all coneiderations ofs personal 
damer, and they are never conscious of anything like fear. 
But courage with others is an acquired virtue. They are seized 
with fear, and depressed by a sense of theirrown incompetence ; 
but this they keep under control by a persistent and strenuous 
effort. Itis their conscience their sense of duty, or their desire 
for success, for fame or fpplause that epebles them to overcome 
their fear. Whatever itssource may by courage is almost an essen- 
tial condition for worldly success and for moral and inte#ilectual 
progess. Success, as the proverb says, is to the bold. 

e. 


LXXX. AMBITION. 


Ambition is derived from two Latin words, meaning “thé act 
of going round.” Those who were candidates for office in Rome 
used to go about soliciting votes. Hence, ambition caine to mean 
the desire for improving one’s condition in life. It has since 
acquired a wider significance. It now means an eager and even 
an inordinate desire for preferment, rank, power, or superiority 
of any kind. Ambition is therefore contrasted with contentment. 
When we are not satisfied with our lot, and when we strive to 
make our lot better, we are called ambitious. 

A certain amount of reproach is usually sttached to the term 
ambition. It rather implies that our ends are not of the 
noblest, and that we are prepared to stoop to buse means for the 
attainment of those ends. This, however, need not be the case. 
There is nothing to prevent an ambitious man from fixing his 
heart on the higher and nobler aims of life. Tpere is absolutely 
no reason why ambition should not consist in a desire to promate 
the happiness and welfare of our family, of our country, and of 
humanity at large. And there is no reason why ambition should 
not strive to obtain its ends by a strictly moral and righteous line 
of action. There are, of course, ambitious men who pursue selfish 
and unworthy aims, and who are unscrupulous as to the choice 
of their means, but this is an abuse of ambition. We must not 
condemn all legitimate ambition on account of the misconduct 
of a few.s Let us never forget that ambition is our greatest 
impetus for work. It stimulates our energy, and prevents us 
from falling into a habit of easy indolence, liek is the greatest 
curse of life. Let us, by all means, direct our ambition along a 
préper and judicious course. But let us not fall into the error of 
supposing that absence of ambition is a phjlosophical or moral 
virtue worthy of our highest commendation. Ati progress, 
material or spiritual, individual or national, is due largely, to 
well-directed am bition.” 

Ambition is itself an index of power. When a man has not the 
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*they went into Mithila, where King Janaka 
-elamation that he would give away his daughter in marriage to 
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power to sutceed,« when he is wanting in intelligence and 
of character, when, he is a good-for-nothing drone, he 
feels no* wish for success. But he who has natural gifts and 
aptitudes, he whé feels within him a spark of the God-given tight, 
must be kindled with ambition, which only means a wish and a 
struggle for improgement and progress. An unambitious man 
is usually a man of feeble intelligence and effeminate character. 
When such a man cries out that “the vrapes are sour,” let us not 
attend to what he says. Our life ought fo be an effort and a 
struggle, and whoever teaghes us indolence and inactivity is our 
worst @nemy. 

There is certain}y a kind of lazy desire which is most aptly 
called Alnascar’s dreani. ‘I'l#fs desire is never accompanied by an 
earnest effort. It would be a misnomer to honour such an indolent 
wigh with the name of ambition. There must be a going about 
in ambition, an effort, an endeavour, and a dilivent and assiduous 
application. Wherever this is not the case, ambition degenerates 
into idle and unprofitable dreaming, Effort is the essence of 
ambition, and it is effort which alone can make us wiser, better, 
and happier. Let us therefore desire strongly, and make it 
our ambition so to act that each to-morrow may find us farther 
than to-day. 

There are of course degrees and grades of ambition. Whena 
man seeks self-aggrandisement in the shape of wealth, power, 
fame, and authority§ it is the worst or lowest sort of ambition. 
When a man seeks self-improvement in the shape of higher 
knowledge or purer life, he may be said to have an ambition of 
a higher order. When the good of others is the predominant 
feature of our ambition, we occupy a very lofty platform of 
ambition. Oureendeavorfr should therefure be to drown and 
forget self in our ambitious pursuits. Even to fail in these is 
better than to succeed in those ambitious pursuits where self is 
our idol and our centre of attraction 


LXXXI. THE STORY OF THE RAMAYANA, 


King Dasaratha of Oudh had three principal wives, by whom he 
had four sons. Rama, the eldest, was the son of the first wife 
Koshalya ; Bharat, who came next, was the son of the second wife 
Kaikeyi ; Laksman and Satrughna, the youngest, were the twin 
sone of the youngest wife Sumitra. Laksman was devoted to 
Rama and Satrughna to Bharat. | 

As soon as they entered upon their youth, Rama and Lak#man 
had to go forth, ugder the gscort of « Brahman sage, into the 

e Dandaka forest, where they encountered and slew a huge giantess 
ef the name’ of T a. At the close of this pe adventure . 
issued a pro- 
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any one who would draw a certain bow, the pift of the Brahman « 
hero Parasuram. None but Rama .could bend or even lift this * 
bow. But hewent further: he bent the bow with such marvellous 
streugth that it broke, and its crash was like that of a falling 
mountain. Asa reward for this exploit, Rama won Sita for his 
tride, and his three brothers were also marrigd to three maidens 
of Janake’s family. Then Rama and his three brothers went 
‘back to Oudh, accompanied by their respective brides, 

After a few months of gay and joyo#: festivities Dasaratha 
expressed a desire to retire from his kingly office and to appoint 
Rama as the regent or Vice-King. Preparations were mude on 
a large scale for investing Rama with the insignia of royalty. 
That consummation was, Toc frustrated by the designing 
intrigues of the second wife, Kaikeyi, who, having at one time 
sucked poison out of a wound inflicled on King Dasaratha, by 
a poisoned arrow, had been proniised any two boons, whenever 
phe should ask for them. At this crisis she demanded that 
Bharat should be made King of Oudh in pb ad to Rama; 
and by virtue of the second boon she demanded that Rama should 
go into exile for fourteen years. 

King Dasaratha was overwhelmed with gricf and rage; but 
Kaikeyi was inexorable. Kaikeyi explained to Rama huw 
matters stood, and Rama, who was a loving and dutiful son, 
cheerfully waived his claim tothe throne in favour of his brother, 
and glady consented to go forth into exile. Tne king blessed him, 
and he with his wife and brother Laksman went out into the forest. 

Before long Dasaratha died of a broken heart. Bharat came 
down to Ayudhya, and went in pursuit of Rama, whom he en- 
treated to return to Ayudhya and to assume the kingdom, Upon 
Ramu’s refusing, Bharat returned to Ayudhya, oarsying on his head 
Rama’s golden shoes, to which le entrusted the kingdom. As 
for himself, he lived without the city, assuming the matted hair 
and the habit of a devotee. yw 

Rama, in the meantime, had built his hermitage in the 
Dandaka forest, where he lived with his wife and brother Laks- 
man in peace and contentinent. One day there came to them a 
giantess, who, being slighted and wounded by the brothers, went 
to her own brother Ravana and instigated him to steal Sita by 
way of revenge. When Rama heard of the abduction of Sita he 
entered into an alliance with Lugriva, the king of the Monkeys, 
‘and sent Hanuman the monkey- in search of Sita. Hanuman 
leaped over the sea anc found Sita immured in an enclosed garden. 
he came back to Rama, Rama with his millions of Apes 
marched against Ceylon, the sea-gict capita’ of Ravana, Here 
the constructed a bridge of trees and rocks across tne sea and 
crossing to Ceylon, laid seige to it. In the fight Ravana with all 
his sons and grandsona were slain on the battle-field, and Sita was’ 
rescued. ‘The whole party then triumphantly returned to Ondh, 
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Rama was then duly installed on the throne of his ancestors, 
but he found no rest.. Runrours began to be circulated regarding 
Rita’s conduct hile {n Ceylon, and she was condemned te, erile 
in the forest. While in the forest she brought forth the twins 
Lava and Kusha. Under the fostering care of Valmiki, Lava 
and Kusha grew u@ to be strong and valéant youths. ‘They de- 
feated Rama and his three brothers on the memorable occasion 
of the horse-sacrifice. Their beatity,¢heit sweet songs and their 
unrivalled prowess effé&ted a seeming reconciliation between Rama 
and Sita. But when Sfta was brought before Rama, he still 
doubted her, whereupon she called upon the Earth, her mother, 


to put an end to her manyg woes. The earth yawned and Bita 
leaped into the gap and disappeared for ever. Rama was very 
much afflicted. He abdicated in favour of his sons, and he and 


his brothers threw themselves into the Saraya, where they wer 
all drowned. | 


LXXXII. THE STORY OF THE MAHABHARAT. 


Pandu and Dhritarastra were two brothers. Once upon a time, 
Pandu went out into the woods with his two wives Kunti and 
Madri. Having been the eldest son he was, of course, the legiti- 
mate king ; but on going forth into the woods, he appointed his 
brother regent. Pandu died in the woods and Madri the younger 
wife mounted the funeral pile along with him. Kunti returned 
with her own sons and the sons of Madri to Dhritarastra at 
Hastinapur. Dhritarastra had a hundred sons, known under the 
common appellation of the Kuravas. These however soon grew 
jealous of the fite*Pandavas who proved superior to them in all 

Their jealousy reached such a pitch that they tried to 
effect the death of their cousins. These were poisoned, thrown 
into rivers and made to dwell in @ house built of inflammable 
materials which was set on fire, but they contrived to escape. 
For some time they were given up for lost, but when it came to 
be known that they were still alive, their uncle, gnided by the 
wise counsel of his ministers, allotted to them a part of his 
dominions. = ; 

The five Pandavas by their prowess extendel their conquests 
over the whole of India, and performed the grand ceremony known 
as the Rajsuya. This kindled the jealousy of the sons of Dhrita- 
rastra. They devised an ingenious stra m for the ruin af the 
head of the Pandavas. They knew that Jadhisthir had a passion 
for dice, and that it fre pices See to play at dice, he wonld 
ever refuse, So it was arranged that a game of dice should be 
iayed between Jadhisthir and Duryodhana, and a strange veges 
was laid. The wager was that the loser should go intp exile for 
twelve years and should live in ‘Secrecy for the whole of that 
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period, and that if any were seen or discovere| before the term 
expired, he should have to remain-in exile for another twelve © 
years, They played with loaded dice dhd Jadhisthir, losing 
everything, had to go out into exile with his brothers and their 
common wife Draupadi. They travelled incognito through several 
of. India and achieved many wondertyl exploits. When 

they came back, they demanded of their uncle five towns as their 
patrimony. The Kusus would not part with a single plot of land 
without war, 80 war was determined upoft 

The war was a uicst bloody one. I% exterminated almost the 
whole stock of the warriors through the length and breadth of 
India. The Kurus wereallslain. The Pandavas too lost all their 
sons. All that remained to them was the expectation of a grand- 
child who was still unborn. Among the survivors there were 
only two or three generals on the side of the Kurus and on,the 
side of Pandavas a few generale and the five brothers. When 
Judhisthir saw these ravages of the war, his heart was so torn with 
grief that he abdicated the throne, and accompanied by his 
mother, his brothers and Draupadi, went out into the woods. 
Here they all dropped down dead one after another excepting 
Judhisthir, who was allowed to enjoy the bliss of heaven in his 
human form. * 


LXXXIII. DESULTORY READING. 


The etymology of the word desultory (from the Latin desultor 
= leaper), will serve clearly to illustrate its meaning. In a 
Roman circus an equestrian showed his skill as a rider by leap- 
ing from one horse to another. He thus rode two or three horses 
at once, leaping from one to the other and uever staying on the 
back of any one of them long. <A desultory reader is, therefore, 
one who jumps from one study to another, and never continues 
for any length of time ineone pursuit. The evils of this per- 
nicions habit are easy to see. 

The first thing we have to consider is, Why do we read books ? 
We read books to acquire knowledge and to gain wisdom. Some- 
times indeed we read books for amusement, but this is only a 
minor use of books. Our main object in reading ought to be to 

benefit otrselves by the acquisition first of knowledge and then 
of wisdom. The use of a book consists in its tending to make 
ws wiser, happier, and better. But how can a book yield these 
upgortant results urless it is fully understood? We must 
understand, in the first place, what the book contains. Nay 
More, we must try to enter into the spiri#ef an author. Very 
often an author leaves many things to the imagination and the 
understanding of the reader. He means more things than meet 
the eye. Hence an active co-operation with the writer is ab- 
so}utcly necessary, if we wish to profit by our study. . A desultory 
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reader is unwilling or unable to put this strain upon his mind. 

He theyefore either fails t6 sia what he reads or misunder- 

stands it. He alls into the habit of drawing hasty infergnces, 

thus imbibing lessons very different from what was intended by 

the author. : 

Ail that a desul®fory reader wants from*hisa books is # momen- 
tary excitement or entertainment. Time hangs heavy on his 
hands, and he wants,.to kill it, dnd @eliéves that the pleasant- 
est and the easiest way of_killing time is to read books. When a 
man reads a book with sifth an object in view, he soon gets tired, 
and seeks entertainment and excitement from novelty and 
variety. There are certaig occupations which are positively 
injurious, such as gambling. Desultory reading ia better than 
these. But reading is not a healthy or pleasant occupation by 
itself. If we are not willing to do any serious work, let us 
rather go out into the open air and enjoy the sights and sounds 
of nature. Or let us go about feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and tending the sick. Let us go about studying natural 
curiosities In muserms; let us examine the marvels of fine art 
exhibited in the galleries of our cities and towns. These occupa- 
tions will be more pleasurable and profitable than listleasly 
tiirning over the pages of a book. Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well. If we must read, let us read with a will and 
read for a purpose, And where we cannot do this, let us not 
read at all. 

There is another ground also on which desultory reading is to be 
condemned. A desultory reader gradually loses his power to 
tix his attention upon anything. If he is called upon to ponder 
over anything for any ik oss of time, he finda it very irksome. 
Now attention 1a *absolutely necessary for memory, imagination, 
and reasoning. ‘So that a cdesultory reader will remember little, 
will not be able to conceive exact and distinct images, and will 
never be able to argue correctly. Hie will be shallow-minded and 
inaccurate in all calculations. Such a man will lose much 
happiness in life. 


LXXXIV. SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 


Health is one of the most important sources of happiness. 
Health is the normal condition of the body, and so long as this 
condition is maintained, we do not seem to be in want of any- 
thing. So long as we bave health, we huv® hope, energy, pewer 
for work, and confidence in oursefves. Much of our unhappi- 
ness ig due to som@*disordér in our piysical functions ; but if 
ewe are heultj)y, we feel an exhilaration of spirits which enabies | 
us to laugh at the crosses and the failuras of life. : 

* ‘Wealth is another source of happiness. Money has little 
intrinsic worth of its own, but it puts us in a position. to 
J 
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‘secure comfort and joys without which happiness loses much 


of its charm. Wealth gives us a sense of security, which is 
a very important element of happiness. “To hé in want is ta 
be in the most harassing of anxieties and tormenta. What will 
be my condition when I am old and infirm? What will be 
the condétion of my sions and daughters when I am gone? 
Thoughts of the morrow such as these are fatal to peace and 
happiness. . ~« * 
earning is a third source of happines’’ Poetry possesses an 
indefinable charm, which is felt in the fhmost recessea of the soul. 
The pleasures of the intellect are, as is well known, deeper, holier 
and stronger than the pleasures of the senses. Learning opens 
our eyes and unfolds Bator us the marvels of nature, the eecret 
ene of the human heart, the great and wonderful machinery 
of human society, and the intellectual treasures of former ages. 
It establishes a link of communication between ourselves and 
those t and good men of the past whom it is not only a 
eat pleasure, but also a great privilege to know and to honour. 
ming widens our sympathies, removes our prejudices, and 
thus prepares our minds for the reception of that which is true, 
sublime, beautiful, or good. 

The study and pursuit of the fine arts is also a constafht 
source of joy and delight. Painting, sculpture, music, architec- 
ture, all afford immense delight to various classes of minds. 

Success in any undertaking, literary or political, social or com- 
mercial, is a great source of happiness. Success indicates, 
and isa visible, indisputable proof of power; and the senge of 
power has a great charm for us. Success even in a game at chess 
or cards, involving no substantial gain pr advantage of any kind, 
is very delightful. What wonder, then, thit® success in the 
serious occupations of life should contribute largely to our 
happiness ? 

lomestic bliss is a source €f the grentest and purest happiness. 
A wife, a proms son, an obedient daughter, a kind 
father, and a fond mother are sources of perennial and unalloyed 
joy. The delights of friendship and society belong to this class 
of pleasures. 

irtue, in which must be included truth, honesty, uprightness, 
self-control, discipline, benevolence, patriotism, is also a supreme 
gotirce of happiness. A virtuous man enjoys a peace of mind 
which by itself would be a fountain of joy. The importance of 
wirtw? in this connectién is best expressed by the proverb “Virtue 
is aa oa 
' It would be impossible to give*an exh&ustive list of the 
sources of happiness). We would therefore conclude’ with thee 
mention of religion, which brings as boundless and indefinabls 
joy. To gast all our cares on God, to look up to Him for’ 
eamfort, help and guidance in all matters, to meditate upon the 
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goodness, the loving kindness, and the fatherly care which God 
bestows Ypon us all, has ever delighted and will ever delight all 
right-thinking men, all whose judgment has not been warpeg- by 
false standards and ignoble ideals of pleasure. 


® e 
LAXXV. BENGALI LITERATURE, 


® 

The first honoured®name in Bengali Literature is that of 
Vidyapati, the Chaucer of®Bengali poetry. His subject was the 
mysticdl union of Krishna and Radha, their love for each other, 
their agony when separated, and their ecstacy when brought into 
each other's embrace. Vidydpati’s songs breathe a genuine glow 
of emotion, and his style is fervid with passion. The style 
magks also the transition period between Sanskrit and Bengali, 
and contains a large mixture of Hindu or Brajubuli words. 

Next to Vidyapati may be mentioned Chandidas, Govindadas 
and a few others, who in point of style and sentiments bore a 
close resemblance to Vidyapati, 

The next writer of note was Kristadas Kabirag, who immor- 
talised himself by his biography of Chaitanya. Kristadas writes 
in % very simple style, thoueh he knows how to rise into elo- 
quence when occasion requires it. He is a poetic Boswell, and 
his life of Chaitanya is a vade mecum of all genuine Vaishnavas. 
His style is a nearer approach to modern Bengali than that 
of his predecessors. He popularised with singular art the most 
abstruse cloctrines of coe tit philosophy. 

Next came Kirtibas, the translator of the Ramayana into 
Bengali. Though only a tynslation, his epic has all the merits 
of an original work.® It affords equal delight to all classes of men, 
and there are few households in Bengal that do not contain 
a copy of [irtibas’s immortal work. Though Kirtibas often 
departed from his oo he has @ith wonderful tact main- 
tained the spirit of Valiniki in his translation. 

What Kirtibas did with Valiniki, Kasidas did with Vyas's 
Epic, the great Mahabarat. His translation is as happy as 
that of Kirtibas, only his style ig more poetic, his diction 
more learned, and his sentiments breathe a warmer glow of 
passion. Kasidas is as much a universal favourite as Kirtibas, 

Mukundaram was also a writer of great genius. He wrote an 
epic which is known as the Kabikankan Chandi. His poetry is 
very rich, and he shines as much in graphicSlelincation as in ghe 
invention of new situations and charaeters. Bengali literature is 
also Jargely indebtedt® Ramptasada, whuse divine songs are still 
reusehold bbe amongst us. The next pee was Bharat Chandra, 

lo gaye the Bengali ee a smoothness and elegance which 
iE has always retained. Bharat Chandra’s occasional gbscenity 
hag to some‘extent damaged his reputation. But whoever wishes 
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to acquire the Bengali language must study Bharat Chandra with, 
assiduous care. ; ; 2 

With Bharat Chandra closes the réle of Bengali writers who 
drew their inspiration from Sanskirt. With the establishment 
of the English rule in India commences a new era. The writers 
of this cecond epoch may be divided into tw® classes. Those who 
have merely translated English ideas into Bengali, and those 
who have imitated the Hnglish writers ip the domains of fiction, 
drama, and poetry. Among the former might be mentioned Babu 
Aukhoy Kumar Datta, and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Among the latter, are Michael Madhusurdan Datta, Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea, and Babu Digabandhu Mitra. These were 
all men of great culture, and they have enriched Bengali literature 
with treasures collected from various ages and nations, and also 
with the brilliant productions of their own genius. . 


LXXXVI. INSTINCT. 


Instinct is held to be an innate force in an animal, which 
incites it to act ina certain way. In this, it is said, there is no 
comparison and no choice. If, at times instinct shows signg of 
choice it is then undistinguishable from reason. A bee for instance 
will be led by instinct to some particular flowers for honey. A 
new-born goat was once taken to a room where there were many 
vessels, some filled with wine, some with milk, some with fruits, 
and some with grain: the goat smelt them all, but drank up 
the milk. Some writers suppose this to be an instance of chemical 
affinity. But there are cases of such wonderful discrimination in 
even a new-born animal that we can kardly refuse to credit them 
with reason. A young turtle was once put into a bag and carried 
to some distance from the shore; it was then taken out of the 
bag, and its tail was turned towards the open water. But it soon 
turned about and took the @hortest way to the beach without any 
aigns of doubt or hesitation. It is supposed that it could dis- 
criminate on which side the air was most humid. This kind of 
discrimination, if it were found in man, would be dignified with 
the name of reason; but in animals it is only called instinct, 
and it is supposed to be a blind mechanical exercise of the 
reasoning faculty. 

It was formerly believed that instinct was unvaried. That is to 
say, it was supposed that an animal would behave in the same way 
unger eed change & itssurroundings. This has not Leen borne 
out by modern researches and experiments. Thus certain bees 
were Induced to erect a honey-comb*on a sntdbth table. Thecomb 
was erected, but every time it was erected, it fell,on the tablé 
The bees then erected ag proper 2 in an inclined plane, ahd 
made the comb lean against it. This is an adaptation of means 
to ends which can not but be honoured with the title of reason. 
€ 
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The sagacity shown by ants is often wonderful. An ant was one 
day dragging something vevy heavy to his nest. This happened 
to be thicker atjone @nd than at the other, and the shape of it 
caused a difficulty to arise. For he unhappily lodged it between 
two bits of wood, through which he found that it would not pass, 
In this dilemma he acted just as the mest ingenious ,of human 
beings would have acted. He pulled his heavy load back and 
turned it on its edge, and then¢ rugning to the end, drew it” 
through with ease. 

IngBenares and in Bfindaban apes bebave in a way which 
cannot be accounted for, unless we were to ascribe to them a very 
superior degree of intelligegce. If an unwary pilgrim leaves his 
lota on the beach, while bathing in the river, the ape will carry 
it up to a tree, and will not part with it till it is fed on rice or 
Faantains. One day an Indian gentleman was walking about the 
cages of the monkey house in the Zoological Gardens in Calcutta, 
An ape stealthily took away his shawl from his shoulders. 
For some time the ape remained quict, but as the gentleman 
offered it no food, it began to tear the shawl in pieces. 

It is proved beyond a doubt that animals possess almost as much 
jntelligence and reason as some men. ‘They have, too, a language 
of their own: they hold councils and discuss plans and _ policies. 
Some animals have the caste system ; some have regular forms of 
government ; and every day, with an advance of knowledge, 
we are coming across fresh und indisputable proofs of animal 
intelligence and sagacity. 


LXXXVIT. THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
» « BENGAL IN GENERAL, 


The people of Bengal may be roughly divided into three classes, 
the richer, the middle, and the poorer classes. 

The richer classes are zemindags, bankers, traders, or acricul- 
turista. The zemindars of Bengal are as a class rich and prosperous, 
The land-revenue which they have to pay to the government is a 
fixed amount and does not admit of increase. But the revenue or 
rent which the zemindar collects from his tenants or ryots, admits 
of great expansion, and generally speaking the rent is enhanced 
all round every five or six years. In some cases he rent goes 
down in consequence of epidemics, deaths, droughts, and blights. 
But these are rather the exception than thernle. The resuit there- 
fore is that, while 2 zemindar realises larger sims from his tenante, 
year after year, the payments which be has to make “Yo the 
fpovernment remain the same. And thus his profits are greater 

» in each“bycceeding year. The zemindars are mostly Brahmans, 
* Kayasthas, Baslyas, or Mussulmans. |The bankers of Bengal are, 
properly speaking, money-lenders on a large scale. To their 
epositors they generally pay an interest of six per cent per 
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annum. They realise from their debtors interest at no lower 
rate than fifteen or twenty per cent. . This leaves a large margin 
ef profit. The bankers generally are Sdtius, Bunris, and the 
Subachabaniks. Sometimes however Brahmans and Kayasthas 
join their ranks. There are comparatively few traders or merchants 
in Bengal. In some digtricts there are rice meechants, who amass 
vast fortunes in the course of a few years. There are some few 
who deal in green crops, jyte, er hides. -The hide merchants are 
always Mahomedans. In some districts Brttnmans and Kayasthas 
are large agriculturists. But generally it is the inferior castes 
who follow agriculture. From this account it will be seen that 
richer classes often include men belonging to very inferior and 
even low castes. ” 

The middle classes follow a large varicty of occupations. In 
the first place we have the persons employed under Government 
or Municipal and other local authorities. Some of these men rise 
to great fame, wealth, and eminence. The subordinate executive 
service, the police and tne engincering departments are most of 
them recruited from the middle class. The great majority of this 
class are under-paid anid often can hardly make the two ends 
meet. The second division of the middle class men may be 
described as professional men. Among them are included 
pleaders, barristers, attorneys, gurus, or preceptors, purohitas or 
Uh contractors, doctors, painters, musicians, munshis or 

fahomedan schoolmasters, altalie or Mahomedan priests, and 
soon. The successful meinbers of these professions may become 
very rich ; but the rank and file have to struggle with perpetual 
poverty. 

The poorer classes pursue various occupations ; the very lowest 
of these being personal servants, barbers, washvrfnen, sweepers, 
water-carriers, door-keepers, corpse-bearers, carters, bullock- 
drivers, and palankin-bearers. The next higher class is that of 
the artisans and manufacturerg such ag, for instance, brick-layers, 
lime-burners, sawyers, carpenters, thatchers, blacksmiths, braziers, 
carvers, shell-carvers, ap ee of garlands, book-binders and the 
like. The next class is that of tradesmen, and includes petty 
dealers, grocers, oil-sellers, grain-dealers, glass-vendors, black- 
smiths and the like. 


. LXXXVITT. FAMINES, 


The natural calamities destructive of crops in India are—heavy 
rains, droughts, locusts, Geld-mice, and birds. Of these the most 
comm®h are the heavy rains, with the high floods consequent 
thereon, and the droughts. The flood#are prevented by gmbank- 
ments ; and dronghts are to a large extent remedied hy artificial 


means of irrigation. Therg are however many districts‘ Bengal ° 


in which no special safeguards against droughts or floods t, 
and these suffer most Frown famines: : 
: | e 
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The first Warnings of a fumine are the failure of two crops, 
successively, followed by droughts or heavy rains. When this 
happens? prices em a Rice sells at the rate of 
16 seers a rupee In the months of January and February, ttatt is, 
soon after the harvesting of the winter rice crop. This must be 
regarded as a warnjng of approaching scagcity. When_rice sells 
at the rate of 7 or 8 seers a rupce, this must be regafded as a 
sign of scarcity verging upon famine, fgr at these rates the 
majority of the peopde cannot afford’ to purchase sufficient for 
the subsistence of thci» families, which are generally large. 
When®rice sells at the rate of 3 or 4 seersn rupee, we havea 
clear case of a famine. For, when prices rise so hit none but 
the richest can afford to buysulficient for their maintenance. 

Formerly, like plagues, cyclones, and hurricanes, famines were 
regarded in the light of visitations from God, so that when a 
famine occurred men submitted to its ravages with resignation, 
and no one took any steps to mitigate or overcome the distress 
that it occasioned. As arule famines were followed by violent 
epidemics of cholera, small-pox, dysentery, and diarrhoa. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of men were carriced off, and the sufferings 
they endured were indescribable. Now however famines have 
last much of their horror, There are now great facilities for 
communication, and as soon as famine is apprehended in one 
district, people begin to import rice from others, and this alone 
averts the extrentity of distress. IMelief works are opened 
early, and these too have the effect of mitigating the eufferinga 
of the poorer classes. Then subscription lists are opened, 
generally at the instance of the Governinent itself, and a mild 
pressure is brought to bear upon the rich with a view to make 
them open theis purse-stfings for the relief of their fcllow-men. 
The Government also does its best to encourage charity and 
munificence. During the famine of 1866 the Maharaja of Burdwan 


- offered to provide for all the destityte paupers in Burdwan town 


entirely at his own expense. Six thousand men were daily 
fed ; robles were distributed to nearly three thousand persons 
gratuitously ; and subsistence money was given to the panpers 
to enable them to return hoine. The noble example then set by 
the Maharaja has since been imitated by hundreds of rich men 
in ourcommunity. And the Government has almast in every 
case testified its approval of such ccnduct by conferring on 
these benefactors of their fellow-men the titles of Rai Bahadur, 
Raja Bahadur, Raja, C.1.E., C.S.1., and tke like. The Govern- 
ment also is always ready to contribute its quota towara3 the 
relief of the distreased. This active enevolence on the part of 
and their tender concern for the poor, will surely 
draw down tipo them the pag it of God ; for nothing ia more. 

ing ‘of the hungry and the 
clothing of the naked. a | 
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LXXXIX. DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 


Most things in this life have to be dois at the righe time or 
eit not yield the results expected from them. Fields have 
to be tilled and seeds sown, as soon as the rains set in. If this 
is not done, you wil] never get a seine opportunity for 
rectifying your omissions, and your fields will remain fallow till 
the sowing season of the next year. So in the case of the 
education of the young. “Tf they are ne. properly trained ae 
while ney are still docile and tractab’e, they will grow up wik 
and unruly, and all our efforts to reclaim them, after théy have 
once gone astray, will end in failure and disappointment. It is 
80 too with certain fevers, which tai.e a malignant form if they 
are neglected in the beginning. In the same way a case of 
cholera proves fatal, if it is not checked immediately on makjng 
its appearance. 

In the comparatively lighter concerns of life, the injurious 
effects of delay are sure to manifest themselves sooner or later. 
Many families are ruined simply because they fuil to attend to 
their concerns at the right time. They allow their affairs to get 
muddled, and little by little they are involved in such an inextri- 
cable confusion, that at last they are landed in ruin and destitution. 
Similarly, debts are allowed to accumulate chiefly through delay 
and procrastination, until thev swallow up everything. Again, 
when aman once begins to buy things on vredit, he finds his 
liabilities increase by leaps and bounds, until at last he finds 
himeelf plunged head over ears in debt. Writing letters is a 
very iinportant matter even from a business point of view. 
Many fail in business simply because they cannot make up their 
minda to be punctual in their correspéndenca . Very often our 
best friends and our nearest relatives are estranged from us 
through our delay in replying to their Icttera.) In this way 
various evils of life, both of a minor and of a fatal character, 
spring from a habit of procrastination. 

Dilatoriness is a mark of inferior understanding ; for when a 
man is of an average intellect, he will have prudence. Prudence 
means the ability to understand our own interests, and the 
thi to take steps to improve and further them. A man must 

declared.to be a fool indeed, when he fails to discern the things 
that are of the utmost importance to him. Dilatoriness is a 
result of laziness, and laziness is more a defect of the mind than 
of the body. Moreovey dilatorincss is a sign of moral slackneas ; 
for wnen a man has a strong sense of his duties and responsibili- 
ties, he can never allow a little laziness ta. gtand between him 
and his work. A man therefore has little renson to fake pride. 
in being dilatory. He must teel that he ongh} to pe ashamed 
of it, and ought to do hif# utmost to get rid of the vice. | a 

In the next place we must ramember that we are here on our 
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trial. At any time, without the slightest warning, we may be 
summoned into the presence of our Maker. Any delay therefore, 
in preparing otyselv@s for our last journey may be attended by 
fatal consequences. Let us therefore seize every opportunity to 
better ourselves morally and spiritually against the day of 
judgment. If wegut off till to-morrow what we can dp to-day, 
we shall find some day to our surprise that it is too late, and 
that we are unprepared to stand oar trial., 
ae 


e XC. NONE ARE COMPLETELY HAPPY. 


Whether a man is happy or not can be determined by himself 
alone. The outside world a%e no competent judges in this matter. 
A man may have ail the requisites for happiness. He may have 
health, intelligence, piety, Wealth, power, friends, a loving wife, 
and good and affectionate children, and yet, if he feels and 
believes that le is not happy, his statements will have to be 
accepted without any doubts or inisgivings. On the other hand, 
a man may be labouring under various iesavantages He may 
have met with many croases and disappointments in life. He 
may not have at his command any of those graces, gifts or bless- 
Mgs which generally lead to happiness, and yet it he believes 
himself to be happy, we shall have no reason to doubt or dis- 
believe him. 

Now itis a matfttr of everyday experience, that no one, what- 
ever his position in life may he, ever considera himself to be 
completely happy. When we begin life, we fix our hearts on 
certain aime or ends, the attainment of which, we fondly believe, 
will secure for us continued happiness; but as soon as these 
ends are achiewed we aré naturally impelled to seek some higher 
ends. In this way, although there is constant endeavour and 
incessant struggle, happiness seems to be as far off from our 
grasp 48 ever. | 

Then again it 18 extremely difficult to secure material pro- 
sperity by our own efforts. There isa keen competition among 
the several nations of the world, who are all scrambling for a 
share in the general distribution of wealth. So the acquisition 
of wealth depends not only upon our own merits, but also upon 
our power to defeat and frustrate the endeavours of others. Then 
the individuals of the same nation are all scrainbling for a share 
in the spoils achieved by the nation in its collective cupacity. 
It is evident from this that those alone who possess some super. 
eminent qualities can hope to acquire wealth. The nuniber of 
the successful must therefore be very small indeed, in compari- 


® son with*those that fail. | 


¢ Supposing for argument’s sake that we have succeeded in 
* amassing 


wealth, we find that wealth has no absolute power to 
eecure our further happiness. As scon as wealth is in our grasp, 
e 


* 
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we seek to employ it for some other ends which then appear to 
us in a captivating light. Some of us seek for more wealth; 
some for honour and titles ; some for a worN-wid® celebrity ; and 
some‘for the promotion of the welfare and happiness of mankind. 
Our efforts and struggles thus never cease. They are only 
directed.into new and different channels. ‘ 

There are again some who cannot be happy unless they can 
” effect a reform in theim morals and character. They find very 
great difficulty in achieving their ends. oral improvement is 
such an arduous undertaking, that a Hfe-long labour is hardly 
adequate to fully secure it, and even when we have devoted our 
whole life to it, we find that our progress has been but 
limited. 

Thirdly, our happiness does not depend upon ourselves alone. 
On every side we are surrounded by friends, relatives, sw- 
ordinates or dependents. We cannot be happy unless we find 
them all fulfilling the expectations we have formed of them. 
If our brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, friends and dependents 
turn out to be different from what we wish them to be, our 
happiness may be shattered in spite of the material or moral 
pepo that we may have accomplished for ourselves. And 
f any of them are pees into sorrow or affliction, or if any of 
them are carried off by the cruel hand of death, then again our 
happiness may coine to a sudden end. If again we are inter- 
saled in the welfare of our fellow-creatures, any calamity that 
befalls our society, or country, or humanity at large, will dam 
our happiness, and we shall feel as keen a misery as if we ha 
met with a personal loss. We can at the most control our 
actions, but hardly can we hope to make the whole world sub- 
servient to our wishes and interests. ce 

As we are at present constituted conyplete happiness seems then 
to be unattainable. And if we were to think of it, this would 
seem to be the wisest arrangem:nt possible. For such happiness or ~ 
contentment would paralyse our efforts, and would thus put a 
stop to all future progress. 1t is evidently God’s intention that 
we should always struggle, for in struggle alone lies all hopes of 
self-improvement, 


i XCI. FAME. 


A passion for fame is almost universal in the human race. 
Even the most unwortky of us cherish a secret longing for the 
praisé and approbation of others. We may defy public opinion, 
and may affect to treat with indifference the*ju ames which 
our neighbours may pass upon us; but yet, in spite pf all this, * 
we have a strong yearning to be thought and spoken well of by” , 
others. The desire for fame is an irresistible impulse : it is, in 
the words of Milton, the “ last infirmity of noble minds,” 
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© There are many who hold that the desire for fame is a selfish 
* instinct, aud that it is therefore as little to be commended 

us a destre for*weulf or rank: they hold it to be nothing 
less than a glorification of self. It is however a nobler form 
of self-gratification, All selfishness is not to be equally con- 
demned. There igga kind of retined seléshness In thesgolden 
maxim—“ Do to others as you would have them do to you.” 
In the same way the self-seckirge whica a desire for fame 
implies has little tha®%s base or ignoble in it. Let us judge 
of it by its consequences @pon our life and conduct ; for, after 
all, a tfee is best known by its fruits. Now if we wish to win 
the approbation of others, the first thing that we have to do 
is to restrain ourselves fro: all such actions as are dishonest, 
dishonourable, mean or contemptible. This restraint is a 
high type of virtue, and it does not cease to be a virtue because 
it has its root in self. Then fume impels us to undertake actions 
which are in themselves great and glorious. ‘This also is no 
little gain. As Addison remarks—“ the principle may be faulty 
or defective, but the consequences it produces are so good, that 
for the benefit of mankind it ouglt not to be extinguished.” 
Milton in one of his subline utterances says that even devils 
sdMetimes do good out of a desire for fame. Certainly those who 
work for fame are interior to those who “do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame”; but, all the same, to do good even for 
fame alone ix better*than not to do it at all. Whatever saves us 
from evil doing has a high value, and there can be no denying 
that the love of fame has this value. 

Some have a notion that permanent fame may be acquired with- 
out genuine merit. This iga misconception. In this world of oura 
even genuine afd “substantial worth is often ignored and passed 
by. he appearance of worth therefore, where the real 
substance is wanting, has no chance of obtaining lasting fame. 

Just as tinsel may for a day or twp pass for gold, and just as 
tinsel is sure to be estima at its true worth in the long run, 
so counterfeit worth may deceive for a time, but is sure to be 
detected svoner or later. Those that wish for permanent fame, 
not for an ephemeral publicity, must strive to acquire solid 
excellence. ‘here is no eye like the world’s eye ; and the world 
will respect those who deserve respect. Let us then, first of all, 
devote our sole attention to acquire real excellence, and then we 
shall be able to exclaim with Bhavabuti :—“ Some one will seal 
be born who will have the same tastes anc feelings with myself, 
for time is eternal and this world fs illimitable.” 

The best attitude of mind for the attainment of fathe is 
therefore dn pttitude of indifference towards fame. Let us work 
with a will and with vigour and earneajness, but let us not be- 
eager for fame itself. Pope’s lines are worthy of remem- 
brance : | | 7 
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Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call, 


She comes unlooked for, if she comes a 
‘ 


-To which may be added :— : 


mee Unblemished let me live or die unknown ; 
Oh ! gruut an honest fame, or grant me none, 


XCII. THE BENEFITS OF COMMERCE, 


There is a couplet in Sanskrit which compares the relative 
advantages of agriculture,commerce,a..d service. It says, “ ‘The 
goddess of wealth resides in commerce ; the profits of commerce 
are double the gains of agriculture. Agriculture brings us an 
income twice as large as service. Legging is no good.” As it is 
with individuals so it is with nations. The commercial manu- 
facturing nations, eg., England and America, are the richest. on 
earth. And wealth brings not only comforts and convenience, 
but also power and glory, arts and refinements, culture and 
civilisation. The agricultural nations, eg. France and Ituly, are 
not nearly so rich as their commercial sisters. 

Commerce, though it is so profitable to individuals and to 
particular nations, is not a means of adding to the wealth of the 
world. Commerce does not produce wealth. It merely effects an 
exchange between the products of ove country and those of 
another. As Addison puts it, cominerce brings into a country all 
that it wauts, and carries out of it whatever is superfluous. This 
is & very important service to mankind. If we were to depend 
upon our own resources we should fare but badly. In 
Bengal, for instunce, there are some rice-producing districts, 
which can grow more rice than they can consume; and there 
are some cotton-producing districts which grow:cotton in super- 
fluous abundance. Now if there were no traffic or commerce 
between the two districts, the inhabitants of one district would 
go without food, and those of the other without clothing. <As 
it is in internal traffic, so itis in foreign commerce. Nature disem- 
inates her blessings among the different regions of the world with 
almost an. impartial ancl so that the several parts of the globe 
have a kind of dependence upon one another. ‘The food,” says 
Addison, in his charming style, “often grows in one country and 
the sauce ia another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the 
products of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a China plant is 
gweetened by the pith of an Indiancane..... The brocade pet- - 
tivuat rises out of the mines of Peru and the diamond necklace out 
of the bowels of Hindoostan.” The use of commerce becomes mani- 
fest in days of famine and scarcity. To a famine-striken peuple 
commerce comes like a messenger of heaven, arresting the uplifted 
hand of death. Hn. oy ss ns 4 
But yet commerce is not without its evils, It fosters a desire 
for pomp’and luxury, and luxury, as is well known, is accom- 
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panied by®%eminacy ant, @cgencration. Commerce may there. 
fore be the innocent cause of bringing about the downfall of a 
nation, | Furthermore, commerce sets up rivalry and antagonisin 
between one fgicht$ nation and another, antagonism ayhich 
sometimes ends in immense loss of life and property. In the 
third place, commerce is very often the pretence for extending 
conquests and fer enslaving foreign nations. As @ctewavo 
said, on one occasion, “ First comes the Traveller: then the 
Missionary ; then the Merchant ;%and lastly the Soldier. When 
the Soldier comes, tht¥e is an end of the blacks.” There ean be 
no dopbt that commerce*is Jargely responsible for this state of 
things. 

Formerly the balance of trade was entirely in our favour. 
That is to say, other nations bought the products of our country, 
but we never bought their products. Hence we got) nothing but 
neoncy in exchange for our articles. But now we get in return 
for our exports a Jarge assortment of the produces of other 
countries. That is to sav, we now get, instead of money, clothes, 
giass-ware, knives and scissors, buoks and various other articles 
of luxury and comfort. This may at first seem to bea loss ; but 
commerce has so expanded in India, that even in respect of 

1oney we get much more than we used formerly. This state of 
Sines may best be illustrated by arithmetical figures. Let us 
suppose that formerly our exports amonnted to 6 Rs. and imports 
were iL The Iaance of trade in our favonr was 6 Rs. But 
now our exports Ich us say amount to 20 Rs. and our imports to 
10 Rs. The balance of trade in our favour is 10 Rs., a sum 
much higher than what we used to make in the earlher days of 
our commerce. This has caused an influx of wealth into our coun- 
try, the signs of which gre manifest on all sides. We are only 
producers now,’bfit if we could manufacture as well as produce, 
with the help of English machinery, and under the guidance of 
English skill], commerce would be to us simply a mint of money. 
ies Q 


XCIIT. CONTENTMENT. 


This virtue has justly been likened to the philosopher’s 
stone. It dissipates pain and care and melancholy, and changes 
every place into a kind of heaven. As Addison says, “It ex- 
tinguishes all murmur, destroys all inordinate amodition, gives 
sweetness to our conversation, and a perpetual serenity to our 
thoughts.” The Sanskrit proverb adds—“ One who is contented 
is always happy.” ’ a 

Addison mentions some methods by the help of which we may 
acquire the virtueeot contentment. Let us in the first place 

e remembef that we have much more than we want. It is very 
foolish always do think of what we have not. If instead of 
thinking of those who are richer, or more powerful, or more 
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ifted than ourselves, we were to think of those others who are . 
Tess fortunate than we are, we should have good reason to be : 
contented with our lot. , ‘ 

Suvondly, let every man consider that he hight have been 
much more unhappy than he really is. Addison tells the ty 
of an honest Dutchman who, upon breaking his leg by a fall, 
remarkea to the by-standers it was a great mercy that it was not 
his neck. eeu also relates the story of Dr Hammond, who, 
when he had the gout upon him, said “J thank God it is not 
the stone.” And when he had the stone he thanked God that 
he had not both these distempers on him at the same time. 

Religion is another source of contentinent. Whatever our 
condition may be on this earth be'ow, we are sure to get our 
deserts at the hands of God after death. God will judge us not 
by our rank, wealth, or fame, but by our faith and our love for 
Him and our fellow-men, Ife will exact from us the utmost 
uprightness, truth, goodness and piety. So long as we be not 
wanting in these, let us be indifferent to what men consider as 
objects of happiness on this earth below. 

he shortness of life should also inspire us with a feeling of 
contentinent. Let us remember that death will surely step in 
between us and our petty aims. Within a few years the kine 
and the beggar will occupy the same level, and though the one 
will be talked about for a few days, utter silence will descend 
upon both equally before long. Why then this unrest ? 

But contentment, like most other virtues, is only a short step 
from thecorresponding fault, and unlesscarefully watchedand puri- 
fied, it may easily degenerate into indifference and indolence. We 
have our aes to perform—duties to ourselves, to ow country, 
to our family, to our God, and to thé world ia general. We 
must perform these duties faithfully and conscientiously. Let 
us exert ourselves to the utmost; let our efforts for the pro- 
motion of our own good and, for the good of the world, be never. 
slackened. Our contentment must not take the form of sloth or 
pessimism. Let it draw us away from the ignoble pursuits of 
life: let it teach us to refrain from wasting our lives in idle 
regrets and unavailing sorrows: let it teach us to rise above 
petty envies and jealousies: but let it at the same time teach us 
to fix our hearts on higher ends and pursuits. Let us under its 
teachinvs learn to live for others and for God. 


™ KCIV. CUSTOM. 


Whatever is practised habitually, is a cestom. Custom has 
also an idea of artificiality about it. Thatis to sayewhen wee 
do a chiuig ‘uhitually, viet from the promptings of’nature, bué 
irom some other cause, suth as a voluntary shinies or an accidental 
combinatiog of circumstances, we call it a custom. So custom 
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means a habit generated by the frequent repetition of an act 

Which we are not called upon te@do by any prompting of nature. 

A custom? thougle jt has not its roots in nature, is as irresistilje, - 
wis a natural instinct. “Custom,” says the proverb, “is a secon 
nature.” The force of custom,was very well illustrated In the 
life of a certain thief. he thief fell in with some gaihta, apf he 
began to lead a pure life. But stealing had become to him a 
custom. At certain hours of the night,, when everybody was 
asleep, he would get up an® steal now a leaf of a tree, now a brick- 
bat, now a twig, and so on. @f course this was merely playing at 
stealing, b&t yet the going through the process, although for no 
earthly object of any kind, was to hima source of satisfaction. 

. When a custom has assumed thf form, it becomes quite irresist- 
ible. It obtains the force of a natural appetite, and entiresy 
subdugs our will to it. 

The next point of importance in regard to custom is that it 
makes all things easy adqle aie: ‘Custom,’ says the proverb, 
“turns a rock into a bed of down.” Opium is very bitter, yet 
custom not only takes away its bitterness, bnt adds to it some 
positive relish or flavour. And as it is with the body, so it is 
with the mind. There are certain intellectual works which at 
first dPpear extremely tedious or irksome to us. But. as soon as 
we are accustomed to them, they become to us not only easy, but 
even delightful. 

There is nothing virtuous or vicious in custom itself. Custom 
has a peculiar power over the mind. Just as we do not blame 
fire for yielding to water, so if wonld be absurd to blame the 
mind for its obedience to custom. Allow the mind to act or 
to be acted upon in a particuJar way fur some days, and it will 
70 on acting in thet Way spontaneously. And this is custom. 

ustom may therefore be employed as an instrument of good 
or evil according as we wish. It is perfectly in our power to 

™Pewe high intellectual or moral cxcellegce through the help of 
custom ; and it is perfectly in otir power to full into sin through 
the force of the same agency. As Pythagoras said, “Choose that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and custom will render 
it the most delightful.” On the other hand indulgence in vice 
will quickly transform us into hardened sinners. 

As itis with individuals, soit is with nations. After a®ertain 
time an individual gets accustomed to a practice, and follows it 
niechanically, without troubling himself to inquire whether the 
practice is conformable to reason or not. So # nation or society 
after following a certain practice for some years, falls into the 
habit of doing it mechassically, without evcr asking itself why it 
Bhowld do so.* [n the beginning every practice is intended to 
confer some real or imaginary good. But gfter some years its 
original ptirpose is forgotten, and the thing continues to be done 
Bitmply becatee it has been done so often. It is in this way 
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that a custom comes to be observed and obéyed even when, it 
has ccased to be rational or advantageous. When the Hindus 
first settled in India, early marriage was 4% necessity, because 
‘their very existence depended upon the iftcrease of population. 
Now however the same necessity does not exist, and early 
merriage has become an unreasonable and a mischievous custom. 
Sometimes we come across horrible and ludicrous customs, the 
origin of which we cannot easily account for. Yet these customs, 
however monstrous ér absurd they »1ay now appear, must have 
had some meaning at first, ané must have had a beneficial 
tendency. The mistake lies in perpetuating a custoru which has 
lost its usefulness. 


XOV. ZEAL. 


Zcal is a passionate ardour in the pursuit of any object. If we 
have zeal for a cause, we shall ioe upon it as one of ‘the first 
objects of life, nay more, we may feel an all-absorbing interest in 
it, and magnif its importance till it appears to be the supreme 
and aole end of human existence. 

When we have such an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
a cause, we shall most assuredly do our utmost to further it 
and regardless of aught besides, to lead it on to a successftd issue. 
A. zealous man will thus live in a world of his own and will be 
unmindful of all that lies outside it. It will be evident that 
zeal is almost always the safest guarantae of success. It involves 
a firm determination anda persistent and untiring effort, and 
every onc knows that these are the two necessary elements of 
success. You may have the brightest of parts ; you may have a 
quick intelligence, a retentive memory, and a fertile invention ; 
but if you Tae not zeal, they are wasted. On the other 
hand mediocre talents and the most ordinary intelligence will 
accomplish wonders with the aid of zeal. All the progress and 
al] the reforms in life have been achieved through zeal. . Zewab» 
rouses and animates ofr whole nature, gives us definiteness of 
aim and ensures persistent and persevering effort. What wonder 
then that it should overcome diMiculties and achieve success } 

But zeal has its dangers. It puts too heavy a strain upon our 
physical and mental constitution. We are always on fire. And 
this must necessarily tell upon our health and throw the mind 
off its balance. Thus, too much zeal may derange the mental 
powers before their time or cause premature death. SUindie excite- 
ment and over-pressure are sometimes our worst enemies, and we 
must not allow our zeal to rush into these wild excesses. Then 
again zeal is often blind. It is so engrossed in itself that it has 
no eyes foranything else. The beauties of naturg, the graces and 
refinements of life are unnoticed by it. Is sympathies are 
narrow, and it car’take interest only in those few objects «vhich 
immediately concern it. Its judgment is one-sided and there- 
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fore hasty and inaccurate. Its mind, its heart and soul run in 
& narrow groove, so that it @® practically debarred from the 
various pleasures hed attractions of life. A man of reads | ad 

* veal is therefore likely to Lecome unsocial, dogmatic, agd sch 
satisfied. He understands nobody and nobody aulemtants pin. 
He thus leads an isolated life, unable to receeve consolation and 
unable to impart joys. 

This narrowness of mind and heartf, if tis mot checked in time, 
is likely to end in intolerance and cruelty. A zealous partisan 
in politigs or a zealous bfot in religion will often stick at 
nothing. He will nut hesitate to advance his cause by cruel 
tyranny or by treachery. hg worst persecntors of the world 
have been zealous bigots. They probably act from the best of 
motives ; but yet their judgment is so warped that they often 
inist@ke cruelty for mercy and intolerance for reason. Zeal is 
therefore a very dangerous weapon in its extreme development, 
but so long as it is confined within the domains of reason and 
conscience, and so long as it does not end in bigotry, cruelty and 
intolerance, it yields results of the very highest inportance., 


® XCVI. CHARACTER. 


Character 1s one of the most important elements of success, 
If we make a list of successful men, that ix, of men who have 
acquired a hich degree of profictency in their respective vocations, 
of men who have advanced the cause of progress and civilisation 
in society, of men whose memory 18 cherished with affection and 
oratitude, we shall find that the majority of these owed their 
success to some points of gnoral excellence in their character. 
It might be truth, “honesty, uprightness, devotion to duty, or 
perseverance ; but without the aid of some such virtues no 
success 18 attainable. And as it is with individuals so it is 

"With nations. So long as a nationghas character, it remains 
invincible ; with the aid of its character it establishes its sway ; 
but as soon as this character is lost, everything is lost. No 
culture, no grace, no refinement, no civilisation can save it from 
ruin and destruction. 

Character alone makes us worthy. A man’s worth is rightly 
estimated not by what he has, but by what he is. When our 
career on earth closes, we are praised or blamed by our fellow- 
men according as we possessed a high or a low character. And 
religion teaches us that when we shall stan@ our trial before the 
high tribunal of our Heavenly Judge, we shall stand or fall by 
our moral worth, an® not by our wean, rank, or any other 
sfandard of worldly greatness. Character is thus our best friend 
nof only on earth Below, but also in heaven above. 

It is character which alone can give us real happiness. 
Character places us above the caprices of fickle fortune, dnd gives 
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us an invaluable treasure of its own. It gives us that mentah 
peace and that inner satisfaction without which no regl mers 


ess is possible. A man of characteY hag* self-control, se 


Rnowledye and self-respect. His mind is a kingdom to him. 
He chverfully resigns himself to the lot which God assigns him, 
He tsacharfes his duties faithfully. He ghrinks from anything 
which has in it the slightest mixture of disgrace or dishonour. 
Solidity of character cqnduces to good health: the temperance 
of yous is rewarded by cheerfulness afid placidity in old age. 

oa very large extent character ig the result of circymstances. 
The influences which go to mould character may be set forth 
thus :—(!) Our parents transmit to us moral traits, which 
remain with us through life. ‘We inherit not only features 
and complexion, not only estates and fortune, but also the 
virtues and the vices of our parents. We see every day around 
us sons afflicted with the same bodily diseases which their 
parents had, and we inherit in an equal degree their mental 
diseases and shortcomings. (2) The peculiar characteristics of 
race are also sure to develop and manifest themselves in us, 
in a more or Jess marked degree. The Aryans, the Semities, 
the Mongolians, and the Negrites have all their distinctive 
traits, and all have a share in the common inheritance of racial 
virtues and vices. (3) The climate and the natural aspects ot 
the country in which we live, have also a great inlluence on our 
ninds and morals. Thus the members of the same stock or race, 
eine in two different climates, will after some time exhibit 
different characteristics. The practical conelusion to be drawn 
from all this is, that we are not altogether our own masters in 
this matter of moral progress. We, have to start with certain 
advantages or disadvantages, as the case may’ Le. 

It must, however, be remembered that we have some hand in 
the formation of our own character. How great may he the extent 
of our power in mouldix.: our own moral being is a subjéce 
lengthy enough for separate treatment, | 


ACVIT. HEROISM. 
(Tum IDEAS PARLIALLY TAKEN FROM KINGSLEY.) 


Among the Greeks of Homer's time, a hero was a man who 
was like the gods. As in the case of the pecs a hero was 
expectedl to have beauty, strength, manners, eloquence, and all 
the outward perfectft/ns of humanity. He was also expected to 
have justice, self-restraint, self-respect, and modesty. He was 
further required to be a deliver&r, a dé&stroyer of evil. But 
over and above all this, the hero was required to be endowéil 
with self-sacrifice, whigh Kingsley calls the pe-fection of heroism. 
Among many other virtucs, then, heroism was bound to contain 
a large element of self-sacrifice. . | 
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The next Mement of heforsin muy be described as sim icity. 
' A hero must be above all affectation and all conceit. A hero 
never t@inks eé himeclf, of his prospects in this world. Jie 
Works with a sfigle eye to duty, simply because it nites he 
done, and not because it will pay him or raise him in eg estima- 
tion of the world. Viewed in this light, the emost gtsentinl + 
requisite of heroism is devotion to duty. ‘You must do four duty 
in the first place. There can beno fhekoleni, if duty is ignored = 
or neglected. ®. : 
The firgt duty of everyeman is towards the wife whom he has 
marri@l and the children whom he hag brought into the world. 
To neglect them is not heroism, but the opposite. Do your duty 
to them for its own sake, evn when wnobserved, and vot for tle 
approbation or applause of your fellow-men. Women in this 
segse are more heroic than men. For men live, and must live, 
in the glare and noise of the onter world, while it is a womanly 
instinct to hide good deeds as long as may be possibie. She who 
nurses a bedridden mother, or spends her heart and her money on 
a drunken father or a reckless brother, is a hervine and a heroine 
of the truest type. And the mother—is not she a heroine almost 
every moment of her life? What sacrifices docs she not make 
f8 the good or supposed good of her children As Kingsley 
gays, “This dark world looks bright, this diseased world looks 
wholesome, when we reflect Uiat this world is fall of mothers.” 
Kingsley menti@is two instances of hervism jm common lite. 
Jolin Halifax, the hero of the well-known story by Miss Muloch, 
had only one ambition, the ambition to behave like a gentleman in 
every station and in every business. This made and kept him 
heroic through all the stages of lis hfe. The seeond instance of 
a heroic characéey is Esnfond. Esmond held fast throughout to 
lionour, duty and virtue. Let us do the duties that lie nearest 
tous; let as never be false, never mean, and never cruel, and we 
w shall be entitled to take our rank agnony heroes. | 
Certain times are favourable to the growth of certain sorts of 
heroism. The middle ages with their chivalric ideals were con- 
cenial to nuble and heroie virtues. It was then the fashion to 
Tove and to imitate and even to affect heroisin. Every one learet™ 
dishonour and falsehood as worse than death. Poverty was no 
reproach. It is not so easy in this more prosaic ageglo be heroic 
in our aims and aspirations; but yet we should strive to keep 
high ideals, for they alone cunoble life and muke it worth living. 
Duty is always within sight, if we will uge our eyes. 





, 
. BOVILI. SUPERS1LILTION. 


» 
» Superstitfon mgay be roughly defined as the observance of rites 
* or ceremonies, and the entertainment?of beliefs and opinions, 
which are neither recommended by reason, nor enjoined by 
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religion. The chief motives of superstitious practice are the fear 
of some unknown evil and the exfectation of some unknown 
blisg o« ‘ 

Let us .xamine some cases of superstition with a view to 
illustra¢e™ its geope and meaning. ‘Among the superstitious 
beliefs abd practices of the ancients might €)e mentioned the 
, following :—If a weasel crossed a man’s yath he would stop and 

throw three pebbles into the roid. He ae d not sit on a tomb, 
lest he should hasten his own death. When he saw an epileptic 
patient, he would spit into his own bosom. Addison ‘meptions 
some of the superstitious practices of his own time, how the 
spilling of salt meant an evil omen, how the placing the knife 
and the fork one upon the other was looked upon as inauspicious ; 
and how a child was never sent to school on a Thursday, and so 
on. But India has always encouraged superstitious practiées 
beyond most countries. Here a man’s life is rounded with super- 
stitions. For instance, when a man goes out on business, he seeks 
and welcomes certain signs, and avoids certain others. If he sees 
a corpse or a jackal on Inis left, a cow, or an antelope, or a 
Brahman, on his right ; or if he sees a kine, a flag, or a wreath of 
flowers in front of him, he believes that his mission will succeed. 
But if he sees on his left what he ought to have seen on lis right 
or vice versa, he is dejected and depressed with fears of failure. An 
oilman, or a Khosha, te, aman who does not Qossess a moustache 
or a beard when he is old enough to have both, an albino, and a 
leper are very bad omens. Anyone carrying a full pitcher on the 
head is an evil oinen ; butif we see an empty pitcher, it is equally 
abad sign. H one calls vou from behind, or if you hear the ‘ tic- 
tac’ sound of a lizard, or if you hear a person sneeze, you must 
postpone your journey ; and you must do the same, if vour head 
or brow. strikes against anything, or if: you stumble. Some 
superstitions are utterly absurd ; for instane c,1f aman happens 
to come In contact with yor w hile you are dosing, he must he * 
thrown on the ground and kicked seven times. If a man touches 
you with his hair, you must pull hun by the hair and compel 
chim to utter the formula--“ Om, Sreekeshava.” Again, if a man 
sneezes upon the body of another, the sneezer is * requested to 
pinch the body of the man sneezed upon, and he must utter 

the formuld—“ TI have sneezed upon the body of a black dog.” 
These are harmless, though absurd rites, but others may be men- 
mentioned which are positiv ely injurious and immoral. Here, 
as everywhere else, chek eats ambition of a woman’s life is to win 
the love of her husband. Of course, the best way of accomplish- 
ing this purpose, is possessing or acyifiring cefiain Pods mental 
or ot eens When vw woman does not possese these, she 
has recourse to various dry¥gs and herbs to workfupon the unfor? 
tunate husband. These drugs and herbs should be gathered or 


plucked under curious circumstances. A moonlizhit night is 
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chosen, and the wife with her hair dishevelled goes out, unaccom- 
panied by anybody else. "Phe effect of these drugs is in most 
eases extremely disastrous. Sometimes they drive the pogy prtan 
mad; sometimes they induce a most virulent type of ciao, 
which carries him off in tke er of his manhogd. Soyretimeg__ 
when a baby jis 1@, it is dedicated to atgod or goddess; and no 
steps are taken for its cure. In some cases the child gets well, . 
but in many othergit pines afid dliese Instances of similar 
catastrophes, brought oy by superstitions of thts kind, might 
be mugtifflied to any extent. 

There is only one remedy against superstitious practices and 
beliefs. We must never forget that good und evil are not a matter 
of chance. Everything in this life obeys law. Snecess and 
failure, good fortune and misfortune are determined by our own 
ations, and not by irrelevant accidents. Moreover, we must. 
rely on God, and Jeave everything in his hands, Let us only 
do our duty and trust in God, and. superstition will lose all its 
power anc influence. 
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ACIX, CLEANLINESS. 


® 
Cleanliness is a great promoter of health. In the first place it 
assists digestion by helping a quick and free circulation of the 
blood. When thgre is an equable current of blood directed 
towards the stomach, the process of digestion must be yreatly 
facilitated. Moreover, when cold water is poured over the skin 
it begets a kind of venial and agreeable warmth within, which 
helps all our vital processes. Then, when the body is properly 
washed and plied oves with a towel, anything which clogged 
the pores of thé skin is removed and the impurities of the system 
ass Out through them in the shape of perspiration. When aman 
18 UuWashed the pores of his skin become choked up, so that the 
= Impurities, being unable to flow yut, pass backwards into the 
vital parts of the system, begetting vurious diseases. Health is 
one of the most essential elements of happiness. So it 1s evident 
that cleanliness is a great source of happiness. , 
The inhabitants of India are, in points of personal cleanliness, 
in the front rank among all the nations of the world. For the 
daily morning bath is with Indians the rule rathtr than the 
exception ; wlile there are some ees of the earth where the 
inhabitants very rarely, perhaps only once a year, wash the whole 
of the body. Hindus and Mahomedan? practise cleanlingss as 
a religions duty. According to the ‘indus, an ablution or a 
bath mugt preced&worshiR Among the Mahomedans too, agu, 
’ or the washing of the face, the hands, the feet, etc., is absolutely 
, necessary beforg prayer. , 
Although the washing of the Jody is so common, yet many are 


very unmindful of their dress. Mahomedans, whe they can 
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afford it, are more careful about their dress than Hindus. The 
lutter often allow themselves to be, dirty and untidy in this 
reanect. Hindus are also sometimes negligent ofetheir Bedding. 
They*bre very neat and clean when they have fo worship their 
ods, byttetn other occasions they regyrd it as mere toppery to 
. fiructiso\ gleant{ nes ae the effects of Pabitual unclean- 
iness are not counterbalanced by a few minutes’ cleanliness. We 
‘should observe cleanliness at alldimes and in all our surroundings. 
Cleanliness gives an air of respectability: We can with diffi- 
culty conceive any respect for those wlto show any sigys of dirt 
in their person or dress. Dut as soon as we sce an attefpt at 
cleanliness, we are pleased and favourably impressed. Long dirty 
nails, unkempt hair, an unshaved chi, are sights disagreeable to 
all. A babe may be lovely in face and shape, but if it is not 
clean we do not wish to take it in our arms or to kiss it. As 
Addison says, “ Beauty produces love, but cleanliness pre- 
serves it.” 

Tt is, of course, inevitable that some occupations should make 
the person and the dress dirty for a time. Some games also, 
football for instance, ean hardly be played without covering the 
clothes with mud. But there is here no offence against cleanli- 
ness, if care be taken to change the clothes for clean ones, and t& 
have a good wash as svon as possible after the work or the game 
is over. 
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C. THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


In giving advice as to the formation of character the first place 
must be assigned to the education of the will. Socrates said, 
“ Virtue is knowledge.” But practical experience has not borne 
thisout. As the Latin poet says;:— * ee 

JT see the right, arid I upprove it too, 
Condemn ite wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

In fact, knowledge cannot give us when we have to meet face « 
to face the trials and the temptations of hfe. We have to take 
help from our conscience and our will, which restrain us from 

_ vice and impel us towards what is good. Our knowleJge must 
‘rinse in us certain emotions of a noble type, which we must 
exercise the will to carry out, and then alone may we expect 
some practioal reform or character. A good man is above all 
things not so much a man of intellect as a man of good feelings. 
A poet for this reason is a better educator than a philosopher. 
The latter convinces ogr reason, but the former kindles our 
earnestaess and enthusiasm. Good feelings act as inward im- 
pulses which give us no rest till we muke soma advance towards 
the goal on which we fix our eyes. Knowledge often’ends in « 
talk and in learned discussions ; but conscience 18 like a oad « 
which drives us on towards those higher paths cf life clliell in 
our best moments we would mark out for ourselv+s. 
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The best way to educate our feclings is to set up before us, 
while we are yet young, some noble or lofty ideals which we can 

-admife or imwitate.e Heroic ideals, which might be called cdject- 
lessons, of purity, generosity, self-sacrifice, benevolance, and self- 
control ought to he plaged before the admiring ge..esf vanng. 
men, and they pill gradually andl unaonscionsly as¥ nilate into 
their own nature the purity and the nobility they behold before 
them. Books like Plutarch’s elivgs aze of inestimable value ; 
but when low and @ordid ideals are held up before us, character 
deveaggates, and we si@k into the level of those with whom we 
meiftally associate. 

A practical exercise of virtue is also very effective in inducing 
a moral frame of mind® Let us feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, tend the sick, comfort the afflicted, soften the envious, 
and quiet the angry. No faculties are developed without exercise, 
and this holds true of moral as much as of intellectual qualities. 
If then we wish to strengthen our moral nature, we cannot do 
better than practise good from our earliest youth. Custom is a 
second nature, and habitual exercise of virtue will make virtue 
delightful to us. It will then be difficult for us not to practise 
virtue. 

* Contemplation of the divine attributes will also be of great 
help to us in the formation of character. God is the purest 
fountain of the noblest and sublimest virtues. He is kind, 
loving, merciful,*just, and benevolent. We cannot contemplate 
these virtues without partaking of them. Moreover, the know- 
ledge that God will punish us for onr misdeeds tends to keep 
us in the strict path of duty and uprightness. That virtue will 
secure us the blisses Qf paradise is auother inducement to the 
formation of sharacter. Among the means of strenuthening and 
elevating character might further be mentioned—association with 
holy men, the perusal of choice books, an effort to be true and 
sincere in all things, a desire for ghe applause of our fellow-men, 
self-respect, a fear of public opinion, and last, though not least, 
a desire for unblemished renown in ages to cone, 
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